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ROUND ABOUT DAMASCUS. 


Tue first part of the road from 
Mukhtara to Damascus is little bet- 
ter then a staircase. The faculty 
of climbing, which is ‘inherent in 
Lebanon ponies, enables them to 
overcome difficulties that would 
seem insurmountable in civilised 
countries; and although it was 
often necessary to dismount and 
drive my pony before me, he scram- 
bled up the steep mountain-side like 
a goat, too well pleased to be rid of 
his burden to make any objections 
to the path he was called upon to 
travel. Even up here, amid over- 
hanging rocks, and on the precipi- 
tous hillsides, every inch of avail- 
able ground was cultivated, cages 
with vines. These are neither trel- 
lised nor dwarfed into standard 
bushes, but trailed over the rocks: 
the grapes are thus kept out of what 
little soil there is, and ripened by 
the heat of the stone. 

This cultivation extended for 
about an hour, and ceased at the 
village of Khorabeh, the highest 
inhabited spot in the valley, and 
the limit of cultivation. Here I 
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found some traces of ancient ruins, 
the remains of walls composed of 
huge blocks of stone, some arches 
still standing, and all the indica- 
tions of what may have been, in 
the time of the Crusaders, or pos- 
sibly before that time, a frontier 
fort. We still had some more 
climbing to do before making a 


‘sharp descent into a wild, desolate 


valley ; and then we found ourselves 
at the foot of the highest range of 
the Lebanon. 

It was a long, dreary pull up the 
steep mountain-side, with nothing 
to relieve the fatigue except the 
views back over the country I had 
left. All around was bleak and bar 
ren: the path was so little traversed 


that it was a mere track; and I did: 


not meet a soul after leaving Kho- 
rabeh till I reached the first vill 

at the foot of the mountain, poss 
other side. At the summit of the 
pass, which I estimated at about 
6000 feet above the level of the 
sea, I crossed a patch of snow, 
and then, with a last look west- 
wards, eagerly passed on to the 
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view which I knew was awaiting 
me in the opposite direction. 

The last few minutes before 
reaching the crest of a high moun- 
tain-range—when one has no idea 
of what is to be seen beyond—is 
always a period of most agreeable 
suspense and anticipation; and 
when the glorious panorama un- 
folds, and the extensive landscape 
bursts upon one in all its novelty 
and beauty, how amply does it 
compensate for the monotony and 
fatigue of the ascent! From the 

int where I was then standing, 

lesyria lay mapped out at my 
feet. To the right, the snowy peaks 
of Mount Hermon closed the pros- 
ect; and from its shoulder, stretch- 
ing away northward, was the range 
of the Anti-Lebanon. Immediately 
below, the plain of the Buka’a, dot- 
ted with villages, and watered by 
the Litany, gradually tapered to the 
gorge by which that river forces its 
way to the sea through the Lebanon 
range, while it spread out, in all 
its rich luxuriance, in the opposite 
direction, as far as Baalbec, forty or 
fifty miles distant. Map in hand, 
I could recognise every village, and 
stood no longer in need of a guide 
—though I kept him with me— 
for my night quarters, though still 
distant, were almost visible. Then 
we plunged down the precipitous 
descent, and once more found our- 
selyes in the midst of an abundant 
vegetation and a busy population. 
Travellers by the main road to Da- 
mascus and Baalbee are so familiar 
with the Buka’a that I will spare 
them a description of it; though I 
descended upon it by a little-known 
route, and entered it to the south of 
the tourist’s track. 

After a delightful plunge in the 
turbid waters of the Litany—for 
the heat of the valley after the 
snow-tipped ridge struck so sharp 
a contrast that a bath was doubly 
' grateful—I pushed on into the 
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spurs of the Anti-Lebanon, reach- 
ing, a little before dark, the Chris- 
tian village of Aithi, where I had 
some difficulty in finding accommo- 
dation. It was an inhospitable, 
uninviting place; and in this re- 
spect contrasted most unfavourably 
with the Druse quarters I had just 
left. The people first stared at me, 
and then quarrelled over me, the 
dispute being, so far as I could 
= who should not have the 

onour of entertaining me as a 
guest. After one or two vain at- 
tempts had been made to induce 
me to accept accommodation which 
an Irish pig would have scorned, I 
finally found my way to the best- 
looking house in the village, which 
turned out to be the sheikh’s. As 
that dignitary was absent, I was 
somewhat coldly regarded by the 
female part of his establishment, 
who, however, at last consented to 
put me up, on the distinct under- 
standing that I was not to turn 
them out of the only decent room 
in the house, but share it with 
them. This prospect was by no 
means tempting, considering the 
operation which one fat woman 
was. performing upon the nead of 
another, the generally “ insecty” 
look of the place, and the number 
of babies which were promiscuously 
lying about and squalling when 
they were not engaged in sustain- 
ing nature. So I wandered about 
helplessly, making vain attempts to 
force myself upon the hospitality— 
which was to be liberally paid for 
—of the owners of the best houses 
I could find; but I received noth- 
ing but grunts and scowls, until a 
dirty Greek priest, with an eye to 
the main chance, came to my rescue, 
and offered to turn all his women 
out of a relatively sweet. apartment, 
have the mud floor watered, swept, 
and matted, and abandon it to me 
for my sole use and occupation for 
the night. I was thankful to close 
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with the offer; and half-a-dozen 
women were soon busily engaged 
sweeping, cleaning, and cooking, 
while all the neighbours came in 
to stare at so unusual a visitor. As 
I had some difficulty, in the absence 
of any interpreter, in making my- 
self understood, the priest, who was 
very voluble, and absorbed with a 
desire for imparting information, 
triumphantly announced: that there 
was a Syrian schoolmaster in the 
village who. could speak English, 
or, at all events, had been educat- 
ed in a missionary school; and 
he shortly returned with a very 
ill-favoured and unhealthy youth, 
whe, on the strength of his ad- 
vanced state of civilisation, seized 
me by the hand, and loudly ex- 
claimed, “Good morning!” though 
the sun was just then setting; then 
pulling out an English and Arabic 
pocket-dictionary, and studying it 
for some time, he said, in a peremp- 
tory tone, “Can you eata hen?” I 
had already, before his arrival, ex- 
pressed my willingness to attempt 
this feat; but he was too proud of 
the tremendous effect his learning 
had produced on the bystanders to 
hide his talent under a bushel, and 
kept on repeating the question from 
time to time. It was his supreme 
effort. He said a good deal more, 
it]is true, apparently under the im- 
pression that it was English, as he 
repeatedly referred to the book; but 
the sounds which he produced were 
inarticulate and vague ; and he after- 
wards became so troublesome by his 
insistance that I should communi- 
cate with him by means of his dic- 
tionary, which he had great diffi- 
culty in reading, that I requested 
him to return to his pupils, if he 
had any. So-far from his taking 
the hint, he established himself in 
my room for the evening; and even 
after I had politely pointed out the 
word “kick,” as a hint that there 
were several ways of leaving a room, 
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he resolutely declined to move until 
I showed him the point of my boot, 
and indicated, as good-nat aR 
I could, by signs, the method of its 
application, when he went ont im 
high dudgeon, and I heard him 
abusing me all down the street. I 
have since learnt generally to detect 
at a glance Syrians who have re- 
ceived the advantages of a smatter- 
ing of education, by the extraordi- 
nary insolence which distinguishes 
them, and a presumption and famil- 
iarity which are not at all justified 
by the very limited extent of their 
accomplishments. Other visitors I 
had who were by no means so offen- 
sive; and they sat and gossiped as 
I dined on “ hen,” and took me out 
and showed me the ruins of a Roman 
temple, in the centre of the vill 
manifesting a good deal of intelli- 
gent interest in their inquiries as to 
what its original use might have 
been. The chief industry of Aithi 
is pottery-ware ; and jars and pitch- 
ers, made of the excellent clay in 
the neighbourhood, find a ready 
market in Damascus. 

As the village is more than 3000 
feet above the level of the sea, and 
I had still a slight ascent to make, 
the keen north wind struck chill 
when I started at six o’clock the 
following morning, though April 
was already far advanced. Crossing 
smooth grassy hills, 1 came unex- 

ectedly, in about an hour after 
loosen my quarters, upon remains, 
which I stopped a short time to 
examine. They are near a spring 
called Ain Kenia, and consist of 
ruined walls still standing to a 
height of three or four feet, composed 
of huge blocks of stone, and which 
apparently enclosed two temples; 
each 20 yards by 16. In one were 
two prostrate columns and a carved 
capital; in the other, two ents 
of columns still standing: have 


not been able to discover the Ro- 


man name of the town by which 
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these ruins were evidently sur- 
rounded. Half an hour later, after 
traversing a pretty but poorly cul- 
tivated country, I reached the vil- 
lage of Jedeideh, on the Damascus 
road; and five hours later, found 
myself amid the shady groves on 
the banks of the Barada, and sur- 
rounded by all the indications of 
proximity to that queen of oriental 
cities, Damascus. 

I was detained three weeks in 
Damascus, and was not sorry to 
avail myself of the opportunity 
which my stay afforded, of making 
some excursions in the neighbour- 
hood. Witha friend ona geological 
errand bent, I started one morning 
by the Aleppo gate, and following 
the broad road which leads to Homs 
and Hamath—and, if one follows 
it far enough, to Aleppo and Con- 
stantinople—reached in a couple of 
hours the large village of Duma. 
Here we met the avant-garde of a 
large caravan which was arriving 
from Baghdad; and I gazed with no 
little interest at the uncouth rid- 
ers, who seemed as joyous as the 
crew of aship just arriving in port 
after a long voyage. They had left 
the main body of the caravan be- 
hind them, while they went on to 
make preliminary preparations, and 
were, doubtless, eagerly anticipat- 
ing the pleasure of plunging into 
the delights and dissipations of 
Damascus. 

At an empty barrack a little be- 
yond Duma the road to Aleppo 
and Palmyra turns to the north, 
while we continued on the Baghdad 
road, through richly cultivated 
country, though the gardens and 
fruit orchards which embosom 


Damascus here ceased; but the 
Merj or irrigated plain, thickly 
populated, extends away to the 
“Meadow Lakes,” some ten or 
twelve miles distant to the south- 
east. We skirted its northern 
margin, our road leading us along 


the base of the sterile range of the 
Jebel Kalaman. 

Where the Aleppo road diverged, 
we passed a group of half-a-dozen 
well-mounted dervishes—not wild 
fanatic- looking specimens of reli- 
gious asceticism and mendicancy, 
but sleek, well-to-do men, well 
dressed and armed, their long guns 
swinging at their backs, their active 
horses showing signs of blood, and, 
in fact, their whole appearance so 
mundane and prosperous, that had 
it not been for the drab felt coni- 
cal hats, like inverted flower-pots, 
which betrayed their calling, I 
should have supposed they were 
prosperousmerchants. We galloped 
over the short grass pasture - land 
where wild liquorice was growing 
in great abundance, to the village 
of Adra, where a large number of 
the Agidat Arabs were encamped 
and pasturing their flocks. They are 
a sedentary tribe of amiable herds- 
men; and we sent over to the tents 
for a guide to lead us to the par- 
ticular part of the Jebel Abu 
Ata which we wished to investi- 
gate. In an hour and a half after 
leaving Adra, under the guid- 
ance of the Arab, we crossed an 
ancient water-course leading to 
some extensive ruins which I had 
not time to visit, and reached a 
ruined khan. All cultivation had 
ceased, and we traversed a desert 
covered with flint, onyx, chalcedony, 
agate, and other pebbles which had 
been subjected to volcanic action. 
We scrambled over this difficult 
country till nightfall, along narrow 
wadies, up dry torrent-beds, and 
across serrated ridges. On one of 
these I perched myself while the 
sun was setting; and my friend was 
otherwise engaged, and revelled in 
a bath of colour, as the slanting 
rays seemed literally to burnish the 
barren hillsides, and their shadows 


-fell encroachingly on the richly 


tinted desert, which changed its 
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hues as it receded, until its horizon 
was lost in the haze, out of which 
the burning heats of the day were 
fading. Below me, a little to the 
east, lay the village of Damer, the 
last permanently inhabited spot on 
this side of the Euphrates; beyond 
it stretched the illimitable desert; 
barely visible in a southerly direc- 
tion was the water-line of the 
marshy lakes called Bahret el’ 
Atebeh, in which the ancient rivers 
of Damascus, Abana and Pharpar, 
lose themselves. Beyond them, again, 
is the long volcanic range of Tuldl 
el Safa, a series of extinct craters, 
visited for the first time by Captain 
Burton. They form the centre of 
a notoriously wild and lawless dis- 
trict, which the Government has 
vainly attempted to reduce to order 
by the establishment of a military 
post near a spot called the Derb 
el Ghazawat, or Road of the Rob- 
beries, on account of its insecurity ; 
but it is a road nobody travels, as 
it leads nowhere: there is nothing 
beyond but unexplored desert, ex- 
cepting the three interesting ruins 
of El Diyura, which are situated 
on its nearest margin. Looking in 
a south-westerly direction, the eye 
wandered over the broad green 
Merj. An expanse of corn-field and 
pasture, and dotted with numerous 
villages and encampments, it is 
bounded by the low barren range 
of the Jebel-el-Aswad or Black 
Mountain, far behind which again, 
and a little more to the east, 
the lofty summits of the Jebel 
Druse, the home of half the Druse 
nation, bounded the prospect. To 
the west, the gardens of Damascus 
concealed all view of the glittering 
city which nestles in their shade, 
but contrasted wondrously in their 
soft colouring with the brilliant 
copper tints of the desert ranges 
by which they are surrounded. Be- 
hind all, majestic Hermon reared 
its snow-clad crests, glowing with 
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crimson light, and so completing a 
panorama unrivalled in the rich- 
ness of its hues, and the striking 
contrast which its principal features 
presented. 

The village of Damer, which lay 
almost at my feet, is the point 
at which the Arab express courier, 
after a nine days’ and nights’ jour- 
ney across the desert, delivers up 
his mail. The wild Bedouin who 
performs this dangerous, solitary, and 
fatiguing journey, rarely enters the 
two centres of Eastern civilisation, 
between which he furnishes a means 
of communication. For him the 
fragrant gardens and well-stocked 
bazaars of Damascus have no attrac- 
tion; or perhaps he fears that he 
might be seduced by them, and 
avoids the temptation. Be that as 
it may, he stops on the verge of 
the desert, at either end of his route, 
and swings on his lithe dromedary 
to and fro over its arid wastes, 
catching such snatches of rest as 
he may at the scattered oases and 
widely separated wells where he 
stops to refresh his camel. With the 
coppery sky scorching him by day, 
and the changeless blue above him 
at night; rarely knowing the shelter 
even of an Arab tent; carrying with 
him the dates and rice sufficient to 
last him for his journey ; exposed 
to perils from thirst and sandstorms 
and predatory Arabs, to whom the 
fleet animal he rides is a sore temp- 
tation,—he is, without doubt, the 
most bizarre and exceptional post- 
man in existence. One wonders 
whether he has really ever fathomed 
the mystery of his occupation, or 
found out why he should thus be 
kept constantly oscillating between 
the opposite margins of the desert 
with a bag; whether he knows 
what is in the bag, or, if he does, 
can form any conception why people 
in Damascus should care to know 
what people are doing in Baghdad, 
for he can never have experienced 
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the sensation of wanting either to 
receive or to send a letter. It is 
probably with a considerable feel- 
ing of scorn and contempt that he 
ministers to this morbid craving 
for imparting and receiving useless 
information. Then, again, what op- 
— for profound reflection 

e enjoys! Rarely exchanging a 
word with his fellow-man, yet con- 
stantly battling with hidden dangers 
—always on the alert, and yet. never 
varying the eternal monotony of sky 
and desert—the mystery of existence 
must present the problems which 
civilisation has failed to fathom, in 
an entirely new light to him for 
ever perched on the back of a 
dromedary.’ For all we know, he 
may have framed a theory of evolu- 
tion depending on “ environment,” 
by which, when the fittest is called 
upon to survive, he may remain the 
sole representative of the human 
race. Meanwhile the types of the 
highest state of civilisation, dlasés 
with its discoveries, are driven to 
suicide, and find life monotonous 
because it is made up of “ button- 
ing and unbuttoning ;” but he who 
is never called upon to do either 
the one or the other, serenely leads 
the most monotonous existence of 
all. Yet no thought of self-destruc- 
tion from ennui ever enters his 
mind as he jogs backwards and for- 
wards over the dreary waste with 
the bag which he despises. Except 
— the gentlemen who prefer 

ing stage-coachmen to any other 
existence, and daily leave the White 
Horse Cellar in all weathers through- 
out the London season, who is there 
who is likely to have attained to 
the calm elevation of his philoso- 
phy? And even these do not carry 


a post-bag. 

It is sad to think that the day 
may not be far distant when the 
occupation of this interesting speci- 
men of humanity will be gone; 
when the shrill scream of the loco- 
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motive, piercing the still air of 
night, will scare the jackals who 
now make it resound with their 

laintive cries, and introduce the 
Baghdad postman to “the blessings. 
of civilisation,” of which he has til 
now been deprived. Flying aeross. 
the desert by the Euphrates Valley 
Railway, tightly wedged between a 
set of cardsharpers in a third-class. 
carriage, he may possibly look back 
with a smile of pity to his drome- 
dary days; but it is a question 
whether he will be a better or a 
wiser man, especially if to relieve- 
the monotony of the journey his. 
companions initiate him into the 
mysteries of their vocation, or make 
him its victim. Let us hope that 
his instinct may teach him, if he 
would “evolve” into higher con- 
ditions, to telegraph for his drome- 
dary to meet him at the next.sta- 
tion, and to fly upon it to the utter-. 
most recesses of his beloved desert, 
where, once more encompassed by 
the serene atmosphere of philoso- 
phical contemplation, he may reflect 
that, though he heard much among 
his fellow-passengers of the “ bless- 
ings” and the “vices” of civilisa- 
tion, there is still enough honesty 
left in Christendom to have re- 
frained from the mockery of such a 
phrase as the “virtues of civilisa- 
tion.” What relation may exist 
between its “ vices” and its “ bless-- 
ings” is a subject which we recom- 
mend to the earnest and thoughtful 
consideration of the Baghdad post- 
man. 

We debated whether we should 
make for Damer as our night’s 
quarters, or return in the dark to 
Adra. Had there been any cer- 
tainty of meeting either of the 
Baghdad postmen, I should certainly 
have voted for the former alterna- 
tive. I believe there are two of 
them—little, wizened, dried-up old 
men, who are supposed never to 
die. If a dead postboy used to be- 
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& curiosity, it is easy to imagine that 
the Baghdad and Damascus postmen 
should be still more immortal; but 
as the chances were agamst our 
finding either of these unique indi- 
viduals at Dather, we decided to 
return to Adra, and ultimately 
teached the house of the sheikh, 
tolerably tired after fourteen hours 
in the saddle, on very limited sus- 
tenance, and quite ready, therefore, 
for dinner. What was our dismay 
to find, as we rode into the court- 
yard of his comfortable dwelling— 
for he was a well-to-do sheikh—that 
he was giving an entertainment in 
celebration of his daughter’s wed- 
ding! The yard was full of a danc- 
ing, yelling crowd of invités ; the 
toofs were thronged with female 
spectators, who also squatted on 
their heels round the court, and 
applauded the dances in which they 
were not allowed to take part. 
These consisted in the men form- 
ing a circle, or sometimes a half- 
circle, and pressing against each 
other as closely as possible, so that 
the movement of the ring should be 
absolutely simultaneous, and then 
dancing round in measured and 
somewhat monotonous step. The 
music was composed of drums and 
pipes, and made a deafening and 
most discordant clamour. As the 
musicians changed the time, new 
steps were introduced, but none of 
them were graceful; and consider- 
ing that it was ten o’clock at night, 
and we were famishing for want of 
food, we did not regard the per- 
formance with the interest and ad- 
miration that we should have shown 
under the pleasing influences of 
digestion. 


At last the inevitable pillaf 


and leben, or sour milk, made 
their appearance, and we formed a 
rival attraction to the dancers, as 
we proceeded to dispose of our 
meal in the presence of the com- 


pany. 


It was no use attempting 
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to go to sleep until the entertain- 
ment was at an end ; and it was past 
midnight before we wete enabled 
to stretch our weary limbs on the 
coverlets that had been spredd on 
the floor, and seek repose in peate 
and quiet, except from fleas. 

In the morning there arrived 
a fantastic dervish armed with a 
whip, and a boy dressed as a girl 
with castanets, and two musicians 
with a drum and a sort of banjo, 
and their performances soon at- 
tracted a crowd, though they were 
neither refined nor edifying. The 
boy was dressed and danced — 
much after the manner of a nauté 
girl in India, only father “mote 
so,” while the dervish cracked his 
whip and acted the part of a some- 
what immoral buffoon—so we were 
not tempted to linger longer than 
was absolutely necessary to swallow 
our morning coffee; and bidding 
adieu to the happy father of the 
bride, who had treated us with the 
greatest hospitality, we turned our 
faces homewards, and the same 
afternoon reached Damascus. 

Mrs. Burton, in her charming 
work, ‘Inner Life in Syria,’ has 
described so fully the fascination 
which clings to this patriarch amon 
the cities of the earth, that she has 
left little to the traveller whose 
experiences have been limited to 
weeks instead of years. But even 
in that short time he becomes con- 
scious of an aroma, if one may so 
express it, peculiar to itself,—a 
halo of mysticism, as well as of 
antiquity, which seems to pervade 
its fountained courts, its mazy 
bazaars, its fragrant groves, its 
rushing waters, and surrounding 
ruins. It is a concentration of 
what Kinglake calls “the splendour 
and the havoc of the East ;” and if 
its fading splendour and present 
havoc fail to furnish the key to the 
mystery of its long existence, they 
at least invest it with an unrivalled 
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charm of association, carrying us 
back to the days when the traditions 
of religion are lost in obscurity, and 
arts were professed, and mysteries 
“gp wea which in these days would 

deemed superstitious, but which 
in olden time formed the founda- 
tions upon which men’s theological 
belief was built. As it has been at 
all times a centre of occult know- 
ledge, I was anxious to learn its 
existing phase; and though my 
opportunities were too limited to 
enable me to make inquiries in the 
particular direction in which I had 
reason to believe facts of interest 
were to be discovered, I succeeded 
by means of the police in making the 
acquaintance of a personage of some 
celebrity in his way. This was 
a certain Sheikh Ruslan Aboutou, 
who lived in a quarter of Damascus 
known as the Meidan. It is a 
curious projection from the city, 
extending for a mile and a half in a 
southerly direction in a long narrow 
line like the handle of a frying-pan 
—supposing the pan to represent 
the city itself—and owes its shape 
and existence, doubtless, to the fact 
that by this road the Haj or Pil- 
grimage leaves Damascus for Mecca, 
and so shops, and dwellings, and 
storehouses have sprung up on each 
side of it, until they terminate at 
the Bawwabet Allah or God’s gate. 
Here dwell a most strange assort- 
ment of characters. There are der- 
vishes and the hangers of the Haj, 
Arabs from the desert, Druses from 
the Hauran, Mollahs, and corn mer- 
chants—for it is a great grain depot 
—tumble-down dwellings of vast 
dimensions and ghostly in their 
dilapidation, mosques and low-class 
hammams and cheap khans ; while 
strings of camels arriving from dis- 
tant oases, accompanied by wild- 
looking Bedouins, mingle with flocks 
of sheep driven by Kurd shepherds. 
On the right-hand side of the street, 
which is unusually broad, and about 
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half-way down it, was situated the 
house of the sheikh—an unpreten- 
tious building with a small court- 
yard, in which were two or three 
orange-trees, and overlooked by the 
flat roofs of the neighbouring houses, 
We arrived here one afternoon, a 
somewhat larger party than was 
wise, perhaps, considering the na- 
ture of the spectacle that was reserv- 
ed for us; but the attraction proved 
too tempting for some ladies who 
were visiting Damascus to with- 
stand, though it is not likely they 
will ever repeat the experiment. 
The sheikh received us at the door 
of his courtyard, which was already 
tolerably full of native spectators, 
and of persons who were to take 
part in the performances; while 
many veiled women, who had ap- 
parently got notice that the sheikh 
was going to exhibit his powers, 
crowded the surrounding roofs. 
We took our seats on a divan in an 
apartment, one side of which was 
open to the court, while from the 
others doors led into the house; 
from their slightly open chinks 
and crannies issued the murmur of 
women’s voices. The sheikh him- 
self was a tall handsome man of 
about fifty, with a short, well-trim- 
med, iron-grey beard, a bright intel- 
ligent eye, a somewhat hooked nose, 
and a mouth which, when he smiled, 
lighted up his face with a decidedly 
pleasing expression. 

After the usual preliminary polite- 
ness of pipes, sherbet, and coffee, 
he went into an inner room, and 
reappeared with a bundle of iron 
skewers, very much resembling those 
used by cooks for trussing meat. 
Beckoning to a wild-looking dervish 
stripped to the waist, whose wander- 
ing eye had an evil look in it which 
the rest of his countenance did not 
belie—in fact it was only redeemed 
from being villanous by a sort of 
glare of insanity—he made him open 
his mouth, and proceeded with the 
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utmost coolness to pass a skewer 
from the inside through each cheek, 
so that the points could be seen 
plainly protruding. He then per- 
formed a like operation on a re- 
markably handsome youth of about 
sixteen, who I afterwards found 
was his son, and whose large, clear 
hazel eye was calmly. fixed on mine 
while his cheeks were being pierced, 
nor did aline of his countenance 
indicate that he was conscious of 
the slightest pain. Nota drop of 
blood flowed in either case. The 
two victims stood before us with 
their mouths pressed back, and the 
projecting skewers showing the 
points through their cheeks with 
as much apparent comfort as if it 
was the normal condition of their 
being. Leaving them in this atti- 
tude, the sheikh again disappeared 
into his room. This time he re- 
turned with a small square box, 
drawing back the sliding lid of 
which he extracted a scorpion of 
unusual size, its vicious tail curling 
and striking its own back as it 
writhed between his fingers. This 
he handed to another dervish, 
clothed and looking more in his 
right mind than his skewered com- 
rade, who instantly dropped the 
lively reptile into his mouth, and 
crunched it with great apparent 
gusto. As it was as large as an 
ordinary land-crab, it was a big 
mouthful, and seemed to whip up 
into a sort of lather as he chewed 
it. His countenance as he went on 
munching was so impassive that I 
could not judge whether live scor- 
pion is nice or not: probably it is 
an acquired taste. Another dervish 
joined in the repast, and disposed of a 
smaller one with equal equanimity. 
I now suggested that we were sat- 
isfied in regard to the skewers, and 
that the company generally would 
feel more comfortable if they were 
extracted. It is decidedly unpleasant 
to have two men with their cheeks 
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trussed staring at you while others 
are eating live scorpions. Their 
mouths were so pressed back that 
they seemed to be grinning inanely ; 
but I should think the effect of a 
real joke would have been disagree- 
able. [longed to try and make them 
laugh, to see whether it would not 
hurt them; but there is probably no 
such thing as a dervish with a sense 
of humour, and an Arabic joke was 
beyond me. The sheikh, too, would 
probably have been offended, for he 
went through the whole perform- 
ance with the greatest solemnity, 
taking long, deep inspirations as he 
muttered incantations in which the 
name of Allah occurred frequently, 
before he touched the skewers; 
then with a dentist-like twitch he 
jerked them out. The points were 
bloodless, and the outside of the 
cheek showed only a slight indura- 
tion, like that of a cicatrised wound ; 
there was ne redness or inflamma- 
tion. 

The sheikh now once more re- 
turned to his room and brought 
out a larger box, which he opened, 
and drew forth from it several 
snakes of all sizes. These began to 
wriggle about the floor in a dis- 
agreeable manner, with an over- 
powering attraction apparently for 
the legs of foreigners. However, 
the sheikh charmed them in the 
usual manner, and they soon all 
curled up submissively ; then taking 
one about two feet long by the tail, 
he held it up in a manner s0 
tempting that it proved irresistible 
to a tall, perfectly insane-looking 
dervish, who was afflicted with a 
sort of St. Vitus’s dance, and who, 
rushing forward out of the crowd, 
gave a loud yell, snatched the 
twisting snake out of the sheikh’s 
hands with buth of his, gave it a 
sudden violent jerk which snapped 
it in two, and plunged the bleeding 
and palpitating end into his mouth. 
This was a signal for a general 
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scramble: the half-naked dervish 
who had been skewered seized hold 
of the other end, and secured at least 
six inches all to himself. The men 
who had eaten the scorpions joined 
in voraciously, and in two minutes 
the entire animal had disappeared, 
and the human beings who had 
eaten it were wiping their bloody 
chops with ins apparent relish. 
The tall St. Vitus’s dance man, in- 
deed, seemed to become intoxicated 
with delight or some other emotion, 
and went into a sort of convulsion, 
from which he was only restored by 
the most intense effort on the part 
of the sheikh, who seized his head 
between his hands, pressing it 
violently as he took long breaths, 
and the veins swelled in his fore- 
head with the concentration of his 
magnetic or other forces, as he re- 
peated the formula of incantation, 
and finally restored his disciple, of 
whom he was eviderttly proud, to 
comparative calm. With the ex- 
eeption of the skewer affair, there 
was nothing very wonderful in 
all this; for, after all, the power 
of a man to make a beast of him- 
self may be pushed to a very con- 
siderable length before it becomes 
inexplicable, so I was relieved to 
see preparations for experiments 
of a different nature. 

A brazier of burning charcoal was 
brought in, and the charcoal fanned 
into a blaze. The sheikh then 
went through an invocation, and 
suddenly with his bare feet jumped 
upon it and stood there for nearly 
a minute, the lurid flame curling 
round them. The moment he got 
off, the serpent-eaters rushed for- 
ward and filled their mouths with 
the red-hot charcoal, which was 
again fanned, the smell of burning 
flesh becoming powerful and sicken- 
ing as they crunched the glowing 
morsels. Live coals are possibly 


the antidote to snakes after you 
have eaten them; but the general 
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effect of all this strange diet was 
beginning to have a powerful in- 
fluence upon the nerves of some of 
the lady spectators, who protested 
that they were unable to witness 
further horrors. A man now stepped 
forward, stripped to the waist, with 
a skin almost as fair as a European’s. 
His face had none of that expression 
of fanatical insanity which charac- 
terised some of his fraternity, bat 
was calm and somewhat common- 
place. The sheikh reappeared 
armed with a skewer of larger 
dimensions than he had _ thrast 
through the“cheeks of the first vic- 
tims, to the end of which was at- 
tached a heavy iron ball, and pro- 
posed to run it through the man’s 
throat from the front, bringing it 
out at the nape of his neck. At 
this there was a general scream of 
horror and dismay. In vain did 
the sheikh protest that the opera- 
tion would be absolutely painless, 
and show us the indurated spots on 
the opposite sides of the man’s 
neck through which the instrument 
was in the habit of passing, while 
the man himself smiled with a bland 
expression of disappointment at 
being deprived of a pleasure to 
which he was apparently looking 
forward. The repugnance of some 
of our party was not to be over- 
come, and the sheikh turned with 
an expression of contempt to make 
preparations for what was to follow. 
Pushing the same dervish’s waist- 
cloth down an inch or two he re- 
vealed a row of cicatrices which 
made a semicircle extending round 
his body. He then drew a curved 
knife about eight inches long and 
nearly two broad from a sheath, and 
proposed to plunge it to the hilt in 
his stomach. It had a short wooden 
handle about four inches in length, 
and there was no possibility of the 
blade slipping back into the handle. 
But here again he was stopped by a - 
ery of horror from the ladies. This 


























time the man himself earnestly 
joined his protestations to those of 
the sheikh; his credit seemed at 
stake, as there were women on the 
house-tops who began to chatter, 
and a general look of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the spectators in the 
courtyard. I examined both the 
scars and the knife. The former 
were thin, beautifully-healed inci- 
sions ; the latter as sharp as a razor 
and of the finest steel. I am very 
sorry that veracity compels me to 
leave this most interesting experi- 
ment to the reader’s imagination. 
The party had now made up their 
minds to leave the place, and seem- 
ed to have no other idea than a 
hurried escape from its precincts, so 
we made rather an ignominious 
exit, leaving the sheikh bewildered 
and somewhat indignant at our 
pusillanimous conduct. 

I asked him, however, to pay me 
a visit on the following day, which 
he did, and I had a long and interest- 
ing conversation with him. He said 
he was the hereditary descendant of 
the founder of the Order of Bedawi, 
of which he was now the spiritual 
chief, and which numbered about 
10,000 dervishes. These were scat- 
tered throughout Islam, and claimed 
adherents in all classes of society. 
He named one of high rank. The 
order was secret to a great extent, 
and there were those who openly 
professed to belong to it, as well as 
those who could exercise the special 
powers which attach to it without 
its being generally known. The 
founder of the order was a certain 
Sheikh Said Ahmed el Bedawi, who 
lived about five hundred years ago, 
was a Moslem of great reputation 
for sanctity, and is buried in the 
Church of the Crusaders at Tantah 
in Egypt. The Sheikh el Bedawi 
had been initiated into these mys- 
teries, having naturally a wonderful 
faculty for acquiring them ; but the 
present sheikh did not profess that 
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they had originated with him. He 
said that the power to perform these 
wonders dated back to an unknown 
period, and came from still further 
east ; and that it was the same power 
which had been exercised by the 

es, seers, and magicians of the 
Bible and other sacred books. That 
such powers were not confined to 
his order, though they exercised 
them in a more wonderful manner 
than the other miracle - working 
sects. These consisted of the Sukki, 
founded by the Sheikh Said Ibrahim; 
the Kilani, founded by the Sheikh 
Awal-abd-el-Kader ; and the Rifai, 


founded by the Sheikh Ahmed el, 


Rifai. He said that all these were 
good men and devout Moslems, and 
that the faculty which their disci- 
ples possessed depended upon the 
purity and morality of the lives 
which they led. It was not, how- 
ever, necessary to be a Moslem in 
order to be a member of the order, 
though practically none but Mos- 
lems were members of it; but a 
belief in the Sheikh Bedawi as the 
source of such power was absolutely 
necessary so far as his sect was con- 
cerned. I then asked him in regard 
to the rites of initiation, and his 
own experience and training. He 
said that from his earliest infancy 
he had been educated by his father, 
as he was then educating his son, 
to exercise the powers which were 
hereditary in the family ; that they 
were to be cultivated by much in- 
tense prayer and concentration of 
will. He then repeated the prayers 
and modes of invocation. I think 
he had some suspicion that I might 
become a neophyte, so earnest was 
he in his definition of the necessary 
process. Drawing long and deep 
breaths, he muttered, or rather whis- 
pered, in an attitude of the most 
intense internal concentration, the 
formule. Becoming more and more 
abstracted as he did so, he said, as 
he stopped suddenly, that were he 
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to go on a little longer he should 
fall into a trance; that when he 
was in a trance state he saw and 
conversed with the Sheikh el Bed- 
awi, but it was never permitted to 
him to reveal what passed at these 
spiritual interviews; that those 
who wished to become disciples 
must learn this method of prayer 
and concentration ; that they must 
also swear to the seven nomothetical 
precepts of Mohammedanism, which 
are indeed purely ethical, and apply 
to all religions—and that they must 
rigidly practise these virtues; that 
they must finally take the initiatory 
draught which imparted the healing 
power to the saliva, whereby in- 
cisions could be made and the flow 
of blood prevented by wetting the 
finger with the tongue and instant- 
ly pressing it on the wound. The 
draught was prepared by a cabalistic 
formula, which he wrote for me in 
my pocket-book, being inscribed on 
a piece of sugar, which was then 
melted in water, with the proper form 
of invocation. He declared that the 
water became thus charged with a 
special virtue, and imparted to the 
drinker healing powers, which he re- 
tained so long as he remained faithful 
to his vows. He admitted that these 
practices were not recognised by the 
Koran, and were even opposed in 
theory to the general teaching of 
Mohammedanism ; but he said they 
were permitted for a special pur- 
pose, and this was to convince un- 
believers that the powers claimed 
by seers and holy men of old were 
not mere fables, but were actual 
facts and the basis of the religious 
belief; that he was specially in- 
structed never to exhibit his powers 
for the gratification of mere idle 
curiosity ; and that if he attempted 
their manifestations from any but 
the highest motives, and in obedi- 
ence to internal directions received 
from the Sheikh Bedawi, they would 
prove fatal; but that when done in 
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an orderly manner, and from a re- 
ligious motive, they caused no pain 
and were attended with no danger. 
He further said that the peculiar 
strength of the Bedawi lay in their 
power of dealing with fire ; and that 
if I would stay in Damascus long 
enough he would show me men go 
into a fiery furnace, which he had in 
his house for the purpose, and come 
out as unscathed as Shadrach, Me- 
shech, and Abednego after a similar 
experience. 

I afterwards conversed with a 
very learned Moslem on the sub- 
ject, who confirmed what the sheikh 
had said in regard to the innovation 
upon the pure precepts of his reli- 
gion which such practices involved ; 
but he remarked, somewhat slyly, 
“ Where would Christianity be 
without the belief in the possibility 
of such powers? These men do not 
claim more than has been claimed 
at all times and in all religions, and 
they are necessary to prove to un- 
believers that their creeds are not 
built upon fables; it is only natural 
that the Power which established 
them upon these supernatural found- 
ations should keep them alive by 
manifestations of the same character. 
Why should such exhibitions be per- 
mitted to start areligion and not be 
continued to maintain its existence? 
The only reason why such powers 
die out of a religion which once 
possessed them is because the faith 
of its adherents has dwindled away. 
Hence Christianity can no longer 
exercise them, even though in your 
Bible it is said they should be re- 
tained; but Moslems, though no 
such promise is made to them, are 
able to prove to believers in the 
Koran that in the degree in which 
they practise its virtues can they 
manifest divine powers. Hence it 
is, that though I have nothing to do 
with such sects myself, I feel that 
they have their use, and I believe 
in the truth of their performances.” 
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I met an English medical man 
afterwards who had lived all his 
life in the East, and who told me 
he had repeatedly seen both the 
operations which I had missed, and 
had had abundant opportunities of 
examining the piercing the throat 
with the skewer, and the plunging 
the knife into the stomach ; and he 
was utterly unable to explain how 
it was done without causing death, 
much less the effusion of blood, or 
to account for it by any trick or 
sleight-of-hand operation. In fact 
the danger, as my Moslem friend 
observed, of refusing beyond a cer- 
tain point to trust the evidences of 
one’s own senses, is that we believe 
in what are termed miracles, and oc- 
currences far more wonderful, upon 
the evidence of the senses of persons 
probably more easily deceived than 
ourselves, who lived ages ago. Thus, 
if in these days the curative power 
of saliva, the subduing of ser- 
pents, scorpions, and other “deadly 
things,” the imperviousness to fire, 


and the healing of a sword-cut by a- 


touch, are nothing more than a trick 
by which the most acute and in- 
telligent observer may be deceived, 
the modern religious sceptic is 
fairly entitled to maintain that the 
same trick was known to fanatical 
religious impostors for the last two 
thousand years or more. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that there must be a 
limit to the scepticism of one’s own 
senses and those of others, or one 
would be left without any ground 
for believing in anything. 

Among other novelties which have 
been introduced into Damascus since 
the arrival there of Midhat Pasha 
as Governor-General of Syria, is an 
Arab theatre upon semi- civilised 
principles. I went there one night 
with his Highness, and was sur- 
prised at the modern aspect of the 
house. There was a ticket-seller 
at a guichet, and a house neatly ar- 
ranged with seats, which were well 










occupied by an exclusively male 
audience. In the front row were 
the seats reserved for the Governor- 
General’s party; while the orchestra 
—consisting of a man who played 
an instrument like a guitar, another 
who played one like a zittern, an- 
other who played a native clarionet, 
another who sang, and another who 
drummed—were placed in a recess 
to the right of the stage. The cur-' 
tain was inscribed with an Arabic 
motto, and rose and fell with 
irregular jerks; the scenes did not 
change; and the actors sang, or 
rather chanted, their parts. The 
play was the original story, which 
Verdi has adapted, and the plot of 
which he has considerably altered, 
of Aidé. The leading actor, who 
performed the part of the general, 
was a man of considerable dramatic 
power, clad in a coat of mail with © 
a most fantastic helmet, which at 
the opening scene partly concealed 
his face, and whose lower extrem- 
ities were clothed in thick white 
hose. He stalked about the stage 
unceasingly in his stocking- soles, 
swaying his body in a measured 
and not ungraceful manner, so as 
to keep time with the cadence of 
his voice, which was expressive of 
his varied emotions and by no 
means unmusical. The Egyptian 
king’s daughter, who was in love- 
with him, and the Abyssinian 
king’s daughter, whom he makes 
a prisoner in war, and with whom 
he falls in love, thus nearly break- 
ing the other one’s heart, were both 
boys dressed as girls, who acted 
their parts with great feeling and 
cleverness, considering their youth. 
Indeed it was difficult to tell that 
they were not girls. They were pic- 
turesquely attired in oriental cos- 
tumes, the one as a slave, the other 
as a king’s daughter; but the other 
female attendants wore semi-Euro- 
peanised dresses which were b 

no means becoming. The king of 
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Egypt was a splendidly arrayed 
- monarch, after the style of the con- 
ventional Sardanapalus; and he did 
the Eastern potentate to perfection. 
Indeed the whole performance was 
far more skilfully executed than 
might have been expected, though 
of acting in the strict sense of the 
word there was none: it was reci- 
tation, now plaintive, now impas- 
sioned, and, in the case of one 
character, jocose; but the perpetual 
motion of the players, who move 
rhythmically about the stage all 
the time, grows somewhat monot- 
onous to the foreigner accustomed 
to more lively action. The audi- 
ence, however, seemed thoroughly 
to enter into the spirit of the piece, 
and appreciated the jokes keenly. 
During the entr’actes the Arab 
band played the wild discordant 
music with which all Eastern tra- 
vellers are familiar, and which is 
to be heard any day in the cafés 
and gardens of the city. The bal- 
let was of the tamest description, 
and consisted of the most weari- 
some repetition of little steps. It 
was in every respect strictly proper, 
and was danced by the youths who 
represented the princess’s ladies. 
The whole affair was an experiment 
which seems likely to succeed, and 
on the whole, was a pleasing if 
slightly dull performance. 

ere lies to the north-east of 
Damascus, and a little to the right of 
the road which leads from that city 
to Aleppo, a town rarely visited by 
the foreigner, and which possesses 
a special interest as being the only 
place left in the country where the 
old Syriac or Aramaic language is 
still spoken. It was known to the 
ancients as Magluda, and is called 
in these das Malula. Finding it 


could be reached in one day from 
Baalbec, by a road which was not 
generally known, I was glad to 
accept the invitation of our Vice- 
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consul, Mr. Jago, to make the trip 
with him. We took the usual 
route to Baalbec, by way of the 
picturesque spring of Ain Fijeh, 
sleeping the first night at the lofty 
village of Bludan, which has been 
used by Damascus consuls as a re- 
treat from the heat of the city, ever 
since Sir Richard Wood first made 
it a sanitarium. The peculiar char- 
acteristic and principal charm of 
the scenery which immediately sur- 
rounds Damascus consists in the 
vivid contrasts which it presents. 
At one moment one is riding over 
an arid desert, where the eye is 
wearied with the monotony of deso- 
lation, where the rocks seoreh and 
sand blinds, and the sun glares 
fiercely down upon the panting 
wayfarer; and just when it has 
grown almost intolerable you reach 
the precipitous edge of the Sahara, 
and plunge in a few moments into 
a perfect bath of the brightest green, 
where clear waters are plashing, 
birds are singing, leaves are rust- 
ling, and the most delightful shade 
woos you to its cool recesses. 
The trees are brilliant with fruit- 
blossoms, and the whole atmo- 
sphere is fragrant with their delici- 
ous perfume. What wonder if you 
linger amid these tempting groves 
of apricots, peaches, figs, almonds, 
pomegranates, mulberries, walnuts, 
and tall poplars? The ground is 
too valuable to be allowed to pro- 
duce a useless tree; those which 
are not fruit-bearing are almost ex- 
clusively poplars, used for building 
urposes. Even the villages are 
placed on the edge of the desert, so 
that people may not waste the 
ground which it is possible to irri- 
gate by living on it. Little runnels 
of water trickle in every direction 
in these cool seductive shades, 
which, however, like other attrac- 
tions to the senses, are not alto- 
gether without their danger, for the 
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sudden change from the heats of 
the desert to such enchanting but 
damp spots, is likely to produce a 
chill and its attendant fever,—a fact 
which it is difficult to realise as one 
plunges into the crystal fountain 
where it wells in a full torrent from 
its. souree—as at Ain Fijeh—as 
cold as ice, and foams away to: give 
life and sustenance to the thou- 
sands who live upon the abun- 
dance produced by the lands which 
it waters. For the time, at all 
events, invigorated and refreshed, 
we scorn all sanitary considerations, 
and brace ourselves once more to 
meet the fatigue and the drowsi- 
ness which the desert sun produces 
after our relaxation. And so we jog 
wearily on to our night quarters, 
which invite us to a repose more 
grateful, if possible, than the last. 
Bludan is situated at an elevation 
of 5000 feet above the sea, so our 
night was most refreshingly cool. 
On the following day we deseend- 
ed into the burning plain of the 
Buka’a, and were not sorry to. see 
at last the tall trees and abundant 
vegetation which surround the 
grandest monument existing of a 
departed civilisation. The mod- 
ern tourist, probably animated by 
a sentiment of spite at the con- 
sciousness of being such a pigmy 
as compared with the giants of art 
in those days, has taken to practis- 
ing with a revolver at that more 
delicate tracery which is so far 
above his reach that he cannot de- 
stroy it with a hammer. Why he 
should of late have become con- 
sumed with a passion for putting 
fragments of Baalbec upon his man- 
telpiece when he gets home, it is 
difficult to conceive, for the mind 
of the Cook’s tourist in these mat- 
ters is unfathomable; but certain 
it is, that within the last three years 
there has been such wholesale de- 
struction with pistols going on, that 
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most of those exquisite medallions, 
which a few years ago formed the 
chief glory of Baalbec, are com- 
pletely effaced. The capitals of the 
Corinthian columns seem to make 
good targets for practice of this 
sort. You can aim at a particular 
fluted leaf, and have the pleasure of 
chipping the others all round until 
you bring down with a crash the 
particular piece of moulding you 
want. Then carved cornices are 
nice things to blaze away at, and 
the nose of an empress on a medal- 
lion forty feet above your head 
requires good shooting. I made 
inquiries on the spot as to the kind 
of people who were the best shots, 
and was informed that the Ameri- 
can tourist carried all before him. 
This, however, I cannot speak of 
from personal knowledge; but | 
think the old practice of decorat- 
ing the magnificent remains of a 
civilisation so superior to ours with 
one’s name, was a more touching 
way of paying homage to them 
than battering them to pieces with 
fire-arms and carrying off frag- 
ments as the evidence of one’s 
esthetic tastes. It is needless to 
suggest that it would be very easy 
to get a piece of stone anywhere and 
label it “ Baalbec ;” and I venture 
to recommend that ents from 
a neighbouring quarry should be 
carved and kept for this purpose, 
and sold to the tourist. It would 
be an additional source of revenue 
to the Turkish Government at a 
moment when its finances are sorely 
in need of assistance. On my re- 
turn to Damascus I called the atten- 
tion of the Vali to the destruction 
of Baalbec by the appliances of 
modern civilisation, at the hands 
of the race which has taken the 
reform of the Turkish empire so 
much to heart, and suggested that 
these “Baalbec atrocities” might 
be put an end to if a fee was 
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charged, anda guard put over the 
ruins. If the Christian tourist was 
first made to pay, and then watched, 
the “ meted Turk” might 
possibly keep him in some sort of 
order. 

The modern town of Baalbec is 
a more than usually flourishing 
place. The Christians are getting 
all the land into their hands, and 
are gradually ousting the Moslems, 
who, having no European Powers 
to protect them, are generally 
throughout Turkey the most hard- 
ly used class of the population. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of 
Damascus, it is true, the case is 
reversed ; but away from the seat of 
government the Mohammedan pea- 
santry are decidedly, as a rule, less 
well off, and have more burdens to 
bear and oppression to endure than 
their Christian neighbours, in whose 
favour humanitarian sympathy has 
been so largely and so ignorantly 
enlisted.. As, however, the popular 
demagogue, who expounds on this 
subject to the ordinary British 
voter from a platform, seems to 
understand it so much better than 
people who have lived and travelled 
in the country, it would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to allude to it at 
any greater length. 

About a mile and a half from 
Baalbec there is a beautiful and 
abundant spring, which is enclosed 
in a large basin, and is called Ras 
el Ain. It was the last inhabited 
spot we were to see for some hours, 
and with a heavy heart I turned my 
back upon the majestic ruin, whose 
most attractive features cannot long 
survive the attacks that are being 
made upon them. Our way led 
up a wild desolate wady, which 
reminded me of the Pass of Glen- 
coe. We were travelling almost 
due east, and were breasting the 
western slopes of the Anti-Lebanon, 
which we were to cross by a pass at 








an elevation of about 7000 feet 
above the level of the sea. Our 
day’s march promised to be a long 
and fatiguing one, so we had started 
early, and pushed forward after our 
nimble guide with as much expedi 
tion as the stony track which did 
duty for a road would allow. After 
a scramble of an hour and a half 
we reached the Neby Kokab, where 
there was a stream which repeat- 
edly lost itself and reappeared as 
it dashed down a gully, colouring 
the stones with its strong mineral 
properties, and where, in a wild 
spot, there was the tomb of a de- 
parted saint covered with relics, 
The steep hillsides here were not 
altogether barren, and in places the 
scenery was picturesque and even 
grand. Arbor vite grew abundant- 
ly, intermingled with a few oaks; 
while in the crevices of the rocks 
grew small, flowering, thorny shrubs 
and forget-me-nots, and the Syrian 
speedwell blended its blue tints 
with bright pink and purple flowers, 
whose name was unknown to me. 
When at last we reached the 
summit, it was not to find ourselves 
on the crest of the ridge with a 
panoramic view beyond, as we ex- 
pected, but on the edge of a rocky 
plateau, covered with broad patches 
of snow. We had frequently to 
dismount in order to cross these, as 
the crust was scarcely strong enough 
to bear our horses without the 
riders, and in places the drifts were 
deep. The path was merely nominal, 
and practically we found our own 
way between or across them, com- 
ing occasionally upon patches of 
green, the result of temporary pools 
and streams formed by the melting 
snow, and furnishing pasture to 
occasional flocks of sheep, tended 
by wild-looking shepherds, who 
bivouacked in these cold regions in 
the summer, and who stared at us 
in amazement, as specimens of an 
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unknown race. We only came 
across two or three of these herds- 
men, and, with that exception, 
there were no signs of human life. 
The country was wild, craggy, and 
desolate in the extreme, but it had 
the immense merit of being cool; 
and we quite regretted finding our- 
selves, after an hour and a half of 
this description of travel, gradually 
descending on the other side over 
arid wastes, till we reached, in six 
hours from Baalbec, the squalid 
Metawaliy village of Zibdy, perched 
in a barren amphitheatre of rocks, 
perforated with caves, and of most 
‘uninviting appearance. The pecu- 
liar Mohammedan sect which in- 
habit it were notorious for their 
lawless character and thieving pro- 
pensities, and we were not tempted 
to investigate it closely, as they 
looked ragged and scowling, but 
pushed on over the parched table- 
land beyond, under a blazing sun. 
There seemed no limit to the waste 
of desert upon which we had now 
entered, till, suddenly, by one of 
those freaks of natural conformation 
which characterises the country, we 
came unexpectedly upon a ravine 
through which flowed a small stream, 
fringed by a margin of green corn- 
fields. It was a cleft in the Sahara; 
and when we had dived down into 
it, watered our thirsty steeds, and 
scrambled up on the other side, we 
could look back to the mountain- 
range beyond and see no sign of ver- 
dure or cultivation. Towering be- 
hind us, and a little to the right of 
the pass by which we had traversed 
the Anti-Lebanon, were the peaks 
of Nabi Baruh and Tala-at-Musa, 
rising to a height of 7900 and 8700 
feet respectively ; while away to the 
north, and just peeping from behind 
the shoulder of the low sand-range 
upon which we stood, we could see 
the trees and orchards of the vil- 
lage of Yabrud faintly visible in 
the afternoon haze. 
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Yabrud is the Jabruda of Ptole- 
my, and a bishop of Yabrud is: 
mentioned as having been present. 
at the Council of Nicwa. There: 
is a Greek church here of great: 
antiquity, which is said to have: 
been built by the Empress Helena; 
and near the town is the ruined 
castle of Kasr Berdawil, a colon- 
nade of which is half preserved. 
I was sorry to be unable to visit 
these interesting and little-known: 
remains, but they do not lie far 
off one of the roads leading from 
Damascus to Aleppo, by which they 
are the most accessible. We crossed. 
this road before reaching Malula, 
and from it looked down upon a 
rocky sandstone ridge, which had 
been cleft as if by a knife. Our guide: 
pointed to it and said “Malula;” 
but beyond the walls of a monas- 
tery at the entrance to the gorge, 
we could see no sign of human 
habitation. The rugged conforma- 
tion of the sides of the ruptured 
rock as seen from this point was 
strikingly picturesque. We de- 
scended towards the monastery, but 
turned sharply to the right just 
before reaching it, and found our- 
selves on the brink of a yawning 
gulf which opened at the base of 
the cliff. It seemed impossible to 
plunge into the chasm on horseback, 
so we dismounted and let our beasts 
find their own way. The well- 
worn steps in the rock proved that 
it had been a sort of staircase used - 
by animals from time immemorial, 
and our sure-footed ponies did not 
hesitate to make the descent, while 
we scrambled down after them. 
We soon found ourselves in a sort 
of tunnel, the smooth rock rising 
to a height of 150 or 200 feet on 
each side, and closing in upon us 
to such an extent that we could 
only here and there see a strip of 
sky. The p e was sO narrow 
that two loaded animals could not 
have passed; and side chasms and 
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crevices opened up into the rock, 
which was full of caves, while 
igantic masses had fallen and got 
jammed in the huge cracks. Alto- 
gether it was the strangest and 
most weird entrance to the abode 
of man that I had ever seen; and 
my curiosity was excited to the 
highest pitch as we followed it 
for about a hundred yards, when 
we came to another flight of 
stone steps up which we clam- 
bered, and then emerged upon a 
scene of singular quaintness and 
beauty. The town seemed hived 
upon the steep jagged sides of an 
amphitheatre of rocks; the houses 
were perched one above another, 
the flat roofs of those below form- 
ing the balconies and courts of 
those above, and sometimes the 
most easy mode of access from 
one to the other. We scrambled 


now up steep steps, now through 
tunnels partly of natural rock partly 


artificial, amid crags, caverns, and 
fissures, until we were told that we 
had arrived at the house of the 
sheikh, where a number of women 
were collected to receive us, and im- 
mediately began to bustle about and 
prepare a room for our reception. 
We stabled our steeds in a cave, 
and went out to see the place be- 
fore it was too dark, threading our 
way amid the labyrinthine alleys 
which wound up and down and in 
and out of the rocks and houses. 
Below us the gorge expanded into 
a richly-cultivated well - watered 
valley, where fruitful gardens sup- 
plied the town with their wealth 
of produce. We crossed the clear 
stream which gushed from the moun- 
tain-side amid the most luxuriant 
verdure and under overhanging foli- 
age, and looking back could gain a 
better idea of the singular conforma- 
tion by which we were surrounded. 
We found that a fissure in the range, 
corresponding to the one by which 
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we had dived into the town, cleft 
the rocks further to the north, thus 
making a craggy precipitous shoul- 
der between the two, where the rocks 
and houses mingled in grotesque 
confusion. There was a sort of tun- 
nel entrance by this chasm, similar 
to the one by which we had enter- 
ed, and at its cavernous mouth was 
perched the orthodox Greek monas- 
tery of Mar Thekla. The one on 
the top of the rock at the point we 
had descended was the Greek Cath- 
olic monastery of Mar Serkis. The 
monks are celebrated for the excel- 
lent wine which they manufacture, 
All round were ancient rock-tombs, 
and the caves which in old time 
were occupied by hermits. In the 
days of Sir John Mandeville, who, 
as far as I know, is the only travel- 
ler who has ever described Malula, 
he found it a nest of hermits, who 
have long since died out; but from 
time immemorial it has been es- 
teemed a place of great sanctity, 
and the monasteries to this day are 
much resorted to om certain reli- 
gious festivals by pilgrims from all 
parts of Syria, and have in conse- 
quence become immensely wealthy. 
There are only two Moslem families 
in the town, which is otherwise ex- 
clusively Christian, of the orthodox 
or Greek Catholit persuasion. It 
is a curious thing that the women 
of these two Moslem families do not 
cover their faces, thus falling into 
the custom of the majority. The 
converse of this is to be seen in all 
Moslem towns where there are only 
a few Christian families, and where 
the Christian women adopt the Mos- 
lem custom of veiling themselves 
rather than appear singular in their 
dress. Malula contains nearly 2000 
inhabitants, and the whole popu- 
lation, together with that of the 
two small neighbouring villages of 
Bakha and Jubadin, speak the an- 
cient Syriac. 
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I listened with great interest to 
the musical sounds of this almost 
extinct tongue. It is probably very 
nearly identical with that spoken 
as the colloquial language of Pales- 
tine in the time of our Lord. It 
was the language in which He 
taught, and therefore possesses as- 
sociations of a character to which 
no other tongue can lay claim. 
When we returned to our eyrie for 
the night, the women were gabbling 
in it with great volubility. They 
told us that most of the inhabitants 
could speak Arabic, but that they 
always used Syriac in their famil- 
iar intercourse, though it was not 
taught in the school. It is to be 
feared, therefore, that in a few 
years it will have taken its place in 
the list of dead languages. The 


sheikh himself was absent, but the 
door of the women’s apartments 
opened upon the roof, which formed 
our dining-room, and exhibited a 


curious domestic scene, the children 
lying asleep, innocent of attire— 
and the females, whose relationship 
to the sheikh I could not exactly 
discover, pursuing their maternal 
and other avocations, entirely regard- 
less of our presence. We lingered 
long on this interesting house-top, 
for the light of a brilliant moon shed 
its soft lustre over the wild scene, 
and the ghostly shadows of project- 
ing crags and pinnacles melted into 
the gloom of the cracks and caverns. 
At last the glimmering of lamps 
and the sound of voices gradually 
died away into a sort of fantastic 
stillness, until we almost expected 
to see phantoms emerge, and a life 
in keeping with the weird surround- 
ings take the place of that which 
had gone to rest. 

Our way next morning led down 
the cultivated valley for a short 
distance, and then turned to the 
right through groves of pistachio- 


trees, the cultivation of the nut 
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being one of the principal industries 
of the place. The hillsides were 
also covered with vine and shu- 
mach trees. From the latter is 
made the yellow dye with which 
the leather of slippers or papooshes 
is coloured. For three hours we 
rode over a dreary but partially 
cultivated plain, keeping along the 
base of a low serrated range of sand- 
stone, while, to the left, the burn- 
ing plain stretched away to the 
Jebel Abul Ata, from the southern 
slopes of which I had already looked 
across the desert which extends to 
the Euphrates. The convent of 
Sednaya, perched on a crag, which 
is surrounded by the village of the 
same name, was a welcome sight, 
for it was to be our mid-day halt; 
and leaving our ponies at the foot 
of the long flight of stone steps 
that leads up the side of the rock 
to the convent, we obtained admit- 
tance from the nuns, and were 
shown by the lady superior into the 
apartment provided for the reception 
of guests. It was a delightful, airy 
room, commanding an extensive 
view in all directions; and from an 
adjoining roof we were indiscreet 
enough to try and peep into the 
nuns’ quarters, which formed one 
side of a long, narrow courtyard. 
With the exception of two or three 
elderly females, our curiosity was 
not gratified—the young ones, if 
there were any, remaining in seclu- 
sion. The old lady who did the 
honours, and gave us some excel- 
lent wine and other comestibles, 
informed us that the convent con- 
tained forty nuns; that it was 1500 
years old; and that, at certain times 
of the year, it was one. of the most 
frequented resorts for pilgrims in 
Syria. This is due to the virtues 
of a miracle- working Madonna, 
whose picture is in the church, 
and who possesses the special fac- 
ulty of increasing the population 
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in cases where a wife incurs the 
disgrace of having no offspring, 
or only daughters. Hence female 
devotees, desirous of making their 
lords happy, flock hither in great 
numbers, and, according to popular 
account, with great success, and 
the convent profits pecuniatily in 
consequence. 

Traffic of this peculiar description 
is not confined in Syria to religious 
establishments, but the exploitation 
of feminine credulity is successfully 
carried on by individual miracle- 
mongers, who are supposed to pos- 
sess the art of dealing with this 
mysterious problem of nature. A 
celebrated professor of it not long 
since accumulated a large fortune 
and acquired a great reputation by 
a very simple trick. Upon being 
applied to for assistance, he invari- 
ably prophesied the wished-for re- 
sult, at the same time writing, in an 
obscure corner of the house, a pre- 
diction to the effect that the coming 
event would not be a son, but a 
daughter. If it turned out a son 
he said nothing of the written pre- 
diction, and passed for a great seer ; 
if, on the other hand, a daughter 
arrived, he explained that he was 
well aware that such would be the 
case, but not wishing to hurt the 
feelings of the parents by an un- 
necessarily premature disappoint- 
ment, he had contented himself 
with writing it secretly,—and now 
triumphantly revealed the written 
prophecy. In a Greek convent 
which I once visited in Moldavia, 
the comparative seclusion practised 
by the nuns of Sednaya did not 
exist; and I have no doubt that, 
had we been able to prolong our 
visit, their coyness here would have 
worn off. We were obliged, how- 
ever, to content ourselves with an 
hour’s rest, during which we entirely 
exhausted the lady superior’s con- 
versational resources. 
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On the east side of the rock on 
which the monastery is situated are 
some ancient rock-cut tombs, and 
further down on the slope is a square 
tower, evidently very ancient, prob- 
ably Roman, and perhaps a tomb; 
it is known as Mar Butrus er Rasdl, 
or the Apostle Peter, and stands on 
a basement of three steps. It is 
30 feet square and 26 feet high. 
Each wall consists of ten courses of 
finely-hewn stone. On the south 
side is a small aperture surrounded 
by a moulding, and closed with an 
iron door, which was locked. After 
some trouble we found the guardian, 
who let us in; but except a few 

oor modern pictures and some 
goods which had been put into it, 
apparently as a warehouse, it was 
empty. The roof was vaulted. As 
we passed through the somewhat 
squalid village we saw a wedding- 
party. The bride was a pretty girl, 
dressed in a very becoming jacket, 
trimmed with gold embroidery ; her 
forehead and neck were hung with 
coins and jewellery, and her skirt 
was of bright scarlet. Her attend- 
ant maidens were similarly deco- 
rated and attired, and they formed 
a bright and picturesque group. 

After an hour and a half of hot 
ride across the Sahara we suddenly 
dived into the refreshing pool of 
green verdure, on the edge of which 
is situated the village of Menin. 
A copious fountain of crystal water 
welled from the base of the cliff, 
with volume enough to be applied 
to mill purposes at its source, and 
to be subdivided into innumerable 
streamlets for irrigation. Under 
the shade of a grove of tall poplars 
all the women of the village were 
assembled, each with a spinning- 
wheel, chatting in picturesque 
groups by the side of the gurgling 
stream, and very much interfering 
with our bathing operations—for it 
was impossible after our hot ride to 
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resist a plunge into this delightful 
fountain. In the cliffs overhead 
were numerous rock-tombs and 
chambers; while the remains of 
what was probably once a temple, 
proved that from ancient times the 
attractions of the “ source” of Menin 
had been appreciated. The valley 
widened as we rode down it. The 
temperature had sensibly changed 
for the better. In places the road 
passed between damp banks on 
which grew creepers, ferns, and 
mosses, while walnut and fruit 
trees lent a most grateful shade. 
We could scarcely realise the fact 
that half an hour before we had 
been on a desert without a patch 
of green visible, so potent is the 
magie touch of water. We luxu- 
riated in these delightful shades for 
a couple of hours, and then once 
more the scene changed and we 
entered a savage gorge, along the 
rocky side of which the water was 
carried in an aqueduct. It is so 
narrow that we had to ride along 
the natural bed of the brook which 
carried off in winter the superfluous 
water. This romantic chasm, de- 
void of all vegetation, separates the 
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range of Jebel Kasiun from that of 
Jebel Kalamfin, and at its outlet 
we teach Berzeh. A Moslem legend 
makes this the birthplace of Abra- 
ham; while, according to another 
tradition, it is the point to which 
he penetrated when he pursued the 
captors of his brother Lot “unto 
Hobah which is on the left of 
Damascus,” and succeeded in res- 
cuing him. It dges not seem to 
me in the least to answer the de- 
scription ; but the whole neighbour- 
hood of Damascus is so replete with 
Biblical association, that the uncer- 
tainty in regard to detail can never 
deprive it of the peculiar interest 
which every salient feature must 
possess. As the evening shadows 
were lengthening we found our- 
selves once more on the verge of 
that vast expanse of green, in the 
centre of which the domes and 
minarets of the brilliant city were 
glittering in the setting sun; and 
spurring our willing steeds over the 
well-worn roads which converge to 
it as a common centre, we regained, 
in another hour, its comparative 
civilisation. 
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A DEADLY FEUD. A TALE FROM FRANCE. 


BY RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


Ar sixty-five M. Isidore Tisson, 
Professor of History at the Univer- 
sity of Montpellier, had still one 
_— passion and one dear friend. 

e was a collector of rare books, 
and loved to be called a dibliophile. 
His friend’s name was Colonel Casi- 
mir Coste. 

M. Tisson had been a widower 
thirty years. His two daughters— 
who, after their mother’s death, had 
been educated by an old aunt of a 
very religious turn of mind—were 
both married. One of them was 
settled at Nimes, the other at Lunel. 
They were highly proper and highly 
respected ladies, who punctually per- 
formed all their duties without a 
murmur and without any pleasure. 
They paid their father frequent 
but short and formal visits, and 
never stopped a night in Montpel- 
lier, so that they in no way inter- 
fered with the quiet routine of the 
Professor’s life. 

Colonel Coste was a bachelor. 
Isidore Tisson and Casimir Coste, 
whose parents had been next-door 
neighbours, had begun to play 
together when they were only five 
years old. They had been to the 
same school, and had parted for the 
first time when they were seven- 
teen. Tisson then went to the 
University of Toulouse, while Coste 
was sent to the military college of 
St. Cyr. They did not meet again 
for forty years, and by that time 
they had completely forgotten each 
other. During this long interval 
M. Tisson had published several 
learned works, and had obtained 
the chair of Professor of History in 
his native town. Coste had fought 
the Bedouins in Algeria and the 


Russians at Sebastopol, and had 
been obliged to: retire from active 
service in consequence of a severe 
wound received at the storming of 
Fort Malakoff. He was a lieutenant- 
colonel, and an officer of the Legion 
of Honour. On leaving the hospi- 
tal, the lonely, weary man returned 
to his native town, which he had 
not visited since the days of his 
youth. But he had often felt a 
strange longing to spend there in 
quiet the evening of his restless life, 
and now he hoped to do so. 

He found Montpellier but little 
altered during the long years of his 
absence, and soon recognised in one 
of its narrow streets the very house 
in which his parents had lived and 
where he was born. It so chanced 
that a small apartment was to be 
let there. He hired it, furnished 
it simply, and established himself 
there at once. Behind the house 
was a large garden ; and the Colonel, 
as a favoured tenant, obtained per- 
mission of the landlord to walk in 
it when he chose. 

One evening in September, as 
Coste was passing up and down the 
gravel-walk in this garden, smok- 
ing his short pipe and thinking 
of Africa, the Crimea, and friends 
that were dead or lost, he heard 
himself called in a fashion that 
startled him— 

“ Casimir ! Casimir !” 

For nearly forty years no one 
had called him by that name. His 
superiors and his soldiers during 
that time had addressed him succes- 
sively as lieutenant, captain, major, 
and colonel; his brother officers as 
Coste. He had lost his father and 
mother many years ago, and had 
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never had any brothers or sisters. He 
might wellnigh have forgotten that 
he had a Christian name, and now 
some one was calling him by it! 

“ Casimir! Casimir !” 

He turned round and saw at a 
window of the first floor of the 
house next to his own a middle- 
aged gentleman, who was smiling 
and nodding to him in the most 
friendly manner. For a moment 
the Colonel remained motionless. 
Then with an oath, which it was 
his habit to utter whenever he 
wanted to express: joy, anger, as- 
tonishment, or, in short, any sud- 
den emotion, he called out in re- 
turn— : 

“Tsidore! Is it possible ?” 

A few minutes later the Profes- 
sor was in the garden with his 
friend. He told him that he had 
returned that very morning from a 
trip which he had taken during the 
vacation, and had only just learned 
that a Colonel Coste, a native of 
Montpellier, had come to live next 
door. 

“T at once thought it must be 
you, and would have called upon 
you to ascertain if my conjecture 
was correct, but I saw you in the 
garden and recognised you at once. 
You are not a bit altered.” 

The Colonel upon this laughed 
so loudly that the sparrows in the 
trees flew away in affright. “ Well,” 
he said, “I think that’s just a little 
exaggeration. When I accompanied 
you to the diligence that took you 
to Toulouse you were a handsome, 
slender lad, with a soft down on 
your upper lip and a profusion of 
dark curly locks. Now you can 
boast of a very respectable circum- 
ference, and your dark hair has 
turned grey.—I was then a mere 
boy, with bright eyes, sound teeth, 
active legs, and a magnificent head 
of hair which I used to part some- 
times on the right, sometimes on 
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the left side, not being sure which 
way was most becoming. Now I 
require spectacles to read, I munch 
like a rabbit because I have lost my 
back teeth, I walk lame because the 
Russians sent a bullet into my right 
leg, and I have so little hair left 
that the natural parting of it reaches 
nearly from one ear to another. 
Frankly, I cannot think I am very 
like the Casimir you knew.” 

“Still I recognised you at once. 
I would have known you among 
thousands, and would have said: 
‘That’s my old friend and school- 
fellow, Casimir Coste.’ ” 

“Well! and did I, I should 
like to know, hesitate as to your 
name ?” 

Then the two old gentlemen 
shook hands for the twentieth 
time, and laughed, while their eyes 
grew moist. Both talked at the 
same time, so that neither under- 
stood what the other was saying, 
until at last they came to regular 
questioning. 

“ Are you married ?” 

“No; and you?” 

“T have been a widower many 
years.” 

“ Children ?” 

“ Two married daughters.” 

“ Here, in Montpellier ?” 

“No; one at Lunel and one at 
Nimes.—Are you going to live in 
Montpellier ?” 

“ Of course ; and you ?” 

“T am Professor at the Univer- 
sity. But come; it is getting cold. 
Pascal, my old housekeeper, shall 

ive us some supper. We will 
drink a bottle of rare wine and 
have a good chat together.” 

The Colonel made no objection, 
and the two friends sat together 
till a late hour in the Professor’s 
snug drawing-room, telling each 
other the simple stories of their 
lives. They met again the next 
day, and the Colonel dined .at the 
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Professor’s. On taking leave he 
invited his old friend to be his 
guest the next day at the table 
@héte, where he was in the regular 
habit of taking his meals. 

“T have never kept house,” the 
Colonel said, “ and I am too old to 
begin now. Wherever I have been 
stationed, the table d’héte has been 
my table. I hope you will dine with 
me there to-morrow.” 

But M. Tisson objected. “ We 
dine together,” he said, “ because 
we like one another’s company, not 
because we want to do a polite 
thing. I have no fancy for res- 
taurants and hotels. There are 
always strangers there, and one 
cannot talk comfortably and freely. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, Pascal 
has spoiled me. I am accustomed 
to her cooking, and hotel fare does 
not agree with me. Please with- 
draw your invitation. We do not 
stand on ceremony. Dine here 
again to-morrow and the day after 
—every day; you cannot do me a 
greater favour.” 

The Colonel consented to dine 
with his friend the next day. 

Two weeks went by. The friends 
spent several hours together every 
day, and the bachelor had dined, 
maybe, a dozen times at the wid- 


ower’s house, when one day after 


-dinner—old Pascal having left the 
room after serving coffee—Coste lit 
his pipe, cleared his throat, and made 
the following speech, for which he 
had been preparing himself for the 
last week— 

“This is all very fine, Isidore, 
but things cannot go on in this 
way.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T have never lived better in my 
life than I do now with you, yet 
I do not like my board.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“When I was a lieutenant I 
used to pay sixty francs a-month 
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for my dinner; when I became 
captain, it cost me eighty francs; 
since I have been a major, I have 
always reserved a hundred and 
fifty francs for that purpose. I 
must stick to these old habits to 
be comfortable ; and if you cannot 
think of some way in which I can 
spend my money and have your 
company, I must give up dining 
with you.” 

“Excuse me, Coste, but really 
you are not speaking like a sensible 
man.” 

“ But I have been thinking that 
I would be very sorry not to see 
your familiar face opposite me at 
dinner ; and, somehow, I fancy that 
you too would miss me.” 

“You may take your oath of 
that.” 

“ And therefore I want to make 
a rational proposal to you.” 

There was a long pause. The 
Colonel cleared his throat again. 

“Well, go on,” said the Pro- 
fessor, gently. “I see what you 
are driving at in that clever way ; 
but let me tell you, I consider your 
proposal childish. Yes—be an 
if you like—positively childish.” 

“Childish or not,.I stick to it. 
And if you care as much for me as 
I do for you, if you are not afraid 
of having too much of me, you will 
accept it.” 

The Professor resisted for some 
time. He tried hard to persuade 
the Colonel to continue to be his 
guest; but the old soldier would 
not yield, so the Professor had to 
give up. 

“You were ever obstinate and 
self-willed,” he said, “ whereas I was 
always the good-natured and sen- 
sible one of us two. Let it be as 
you wish: henceforward you shall 
pay for your board.” 

But this did not settle the ques- 
tion. Coste proposed to pay too 
much—Tisson sibel for too little. 
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At last they agreed that Pascal, 
who for thirty years had been the 
Professor’s housekeeper, should act 
as arbitrator. She was what is called 
in France a mattresse-femme, and 
had a clear, sensible answer ready 
for any question that might be put 
to her; so after a short conference 
with her, it was settled that M. 
Tisson would not be a loser if the 
Colonel contributed 120 francs a- 
month. Thus this long discussion 
came at last to an end. 

From that day a new and brighter 
life began for the two lonely old 
men, which made them forget their 
age, and which continued without in- 
terruption for many years. The Pro- 
fessor had little to do; the Colonel 
nothing at all. They spent many 
hours. together every day: they 
walked arm in arm up and down 
the “ Perou” and the “ Esplanade ” 
—the two principal promenades of 
Montpellier; they sat together in 
the Professor’s library ; or they went 
out together on the “ Links,” being 
passionately interested in an inter- 
minable game of “ golf ””—a pastime 
which is almost as much in honour 
at Montpellier, and at Montpellier 
alone of all French towns, as at St. 
Andrews in Scotland. Their even- 
ings were spent at the Club, where 
they found their regular whist-party. 
They became daily more and more 
dependent on each other,—as hap- 
pens with old people from whom 
the rest of the world is gradually 
withdrawing, who love few people, 
and are loved by few, and whose 
interest centres in a narrow circle. 
Very soon they became indispen- 
sable to each other. Tisson became 
uneasy if Ooste was five minutes 
late for dinner, and the Colonel had 
every morning a confidential talk 
with Pascaline to inquire if the 
“master” had passed a good night, 
if his cough had been troublesome, 
and if he had enjoyed his break- 
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fast. He was a regular attendant 
at the Professor’s lectures. His 
venerable head, his attentive, earn- 
est, mild countenance, soon became 
known to the whole University. 
The young students took a liking 
to the quiet old gentleman, and 
made room for him respectfully 
when he entered the lecture-room. 
And he greeted them kindly : “Good 
morning, gentlemen.” When the 
lecture was over, the Colonel liked 
to have a talk with the Professor 
—often asking for explanation of 
some obscure point. The Professor 
would offer it with a pleasant smile, 
and with an air of innocent, gentle 
pride. Now and then the Colonel 
would quote some Latin sentence, 
in order to show that he, too, was 
not deficient in classical knowledge : 
“ Alea jacta est,” “Dulce est pro 
patria mori,” “In vino veritas,” 
and other sayings of that sort. On 
such occasions the learned Pro- 
fessor was wont to look a little 
embarrassed, though he smiled ap- 
provingly, and he would change. 
the conversation. But when the 
old soldier spoke of his campaigns, 
the Professor, in his turn, would 
listen for hours, and put encour- 
aging questions so as to induce the 
narrator to continue his story. 

The friendship of these two old 
gentlemen had become proverbial. 
The Professor’s daughters were per- 
haps the only beings who did not 
look upon it favourably. They 
complained of the fearful profanity 
of the Colonel’s speech, and of his 
poisoning the whole house with that 
horrible short pipe of his, which he 
smoked indiscriminately in every 
room of the house. “But papa 
approves of everything the Colonel 
does,” they said. “Let us hope 
that he will have no cause to repent 
some day.” 

This remark was not quite correct, 
however. Their father was far from 
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approving entirely the views and 
the mode of life of his friend. The 
Professor was an earnest Catholic, 
and, like most members of the upper 
classes in the South, a stanch 
Legitimist. Coste, on the other 
hand, possessed an inexhaustible 
stock of rather scandalous stories, 
in which priests, monks, and nuns 
were not always mentioned with 
the respect that Tisson thought due 
to them. In politics he was a 
Liberal, inclining towards Republi- 
canism. Tisson would sometimes 
call Coste “Charras,” and _ the 
Colonel would retort by “ Polignac.” 
Their discussions, which were long 
and frequent, were generally brought 
toa close by one of them remind- 
ing the other that the time for a 
rubber or a game of golf was come. 
Then the excited countenance of 
his opponent would at once assume 
a calm expression; both would take 
their hats and sticks, and walk to 
the Club or to the “ Links,” chat- 
ting cheerfully by the way, as if 
nothing had ever disturbed the per- 
fect harmony of their intercourse. 
The terrible year—/année ter- 
rible—of 1870-1871 put an end to 
these discussions between the two 
friends. Both were true patriots, 
and in their grief for France they 
forgot all differences of opinion. 
Both blamed the Emperor and the 
Empress, the Ministers and the 
generals, with the same severity. 
They believed with the same im- 
plicit confidence all the stories 
which were told of the heroism of 
the French soldiers and the bar- 
barity of the Germans. They felt 
the same indignation towards Rus- 
sia, which did not hide its sym- 
pathy for the enemy; the same 
disdain for the English, “that 
nation of shopkeepers,” who had 
forgotten Sebastopol; the same 
contempt for those “ ungrateful ” 
Italians, who abandoned their old 


ally in her distress; and they shed 
tears together when the news of 
Sedan reached Montpellier. 

About this time a peculiar kind 
of feverish, nervous excitement had 
taken possession of the whole 
French nation. Our two friends 
did notescape the contagion. The 
cheerful equanimity of former 
years was gone. They never 
touched a card, and dust gathered 
on their golf clubs and balls, lying 
unheeded in the hall. They read 
the papers with passionate eager- 
ness; they made strategical plans, 
and discussed them as earnestly as if 
armies had been at their command; 
they hoped against hope; they 
believed that the fortune of war 
would take another turn; they never 
despaired, for it seemed to them 
simply impossible that France, their 
proud, mighty, beautiful country, 
could succumb in a war with any 
other nation—and they felt almost 
crushed when the dreadful] truth at 
last dawned upon them, when they 
knew that the power of France was 
broken, and they saw her, humbled 
to the dust, at the mercy of the 
conqueror. 

Coste and Tisson spent day after 
day together, silent and mournful, 
feeling that their common sorrow 
had drawn them even more closely 
together than the peaceful happi- 
ness of former years. But as, in 
spite of their advanced age, they 
had preserved a good deal of that 
liveliness and elasticity of mind 
which characterises the inhabitants 
of Southern France, they shook off 
after a time that dull oppressive 
sense of gloom. Nervous _irrita- 
bility and great bitterness of feel- 
ing remained, however, and showed 
themselves in frequent and violent 
explosions of anger against the sup- 
posed authors of the great national 
misfortune. 

Then the papers brought the news 
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that a Revolution had broken out 
in Paris, and that the Communists 
had seized the reins of government. 
At first the two friends heard these 
reports almost with indifference. 
The wounds inflicted by the foreign 
foe were still so fresh that they 
were unable, so to speak, to feel 
any new pain. But soon the civil 
war compelled their attention. It 
became the principal theme of con- 
versation. The interest in the 
struggle for the possession of Paris, 
where Frenchmen fought against 
Frenchmen, soon absorbed every 
other feeling. 

It was on the 3d of June 1871. 
The day had been hot and sultry. 
Dark thunderclouds had gathered, 
and threatened a storm at every 
moment. The air was heavy. 

The Professor was pacing up and 
down the dining-room in an agitated 
manner, waiting for the Colonel, to 
sit down to dinner. At last Coste 
arrived half an hour after the usual 
time. He held some half-opened 
crumpled newspapers in his hand, 
and, on entering, threw them on 
the table. He looked pale and dis- 
turbed. 

“T have waited for the papers 
from Paris,” he said ; “ read—it is 
horrible, incredible !” 

Tisson took up the- papers and 
looked at their contents. Pascal had 
served the soup ; the steaming plates 
stood before the two old men, but 
neither thought of touching them. 

The papers reported the horrors 
committed by the Communists : the 
destruction of the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, the Ministry of 
Finance, the Cour des Comptes, 
&e. . . . They related the mas- 
sacre of the hostages, the furious 
fighting in the streets, and lastly, 
the slaughter among the “enemies 
of society” by the avenging Ver- 
sailles troops. 

Tisson looked up and said, with 
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a long-drawn breath of relief, “ God 
be praised! The good cause has 
triumphed !” 

“Tt might well have triumphed 
with more humanity,” retorted 
Coste, sullenly. 

“T hope you are not going to 
defend the Commune?” continued 
Tisson, in an almost threatening 
tone. 

“No,” replied Coste, turning 
pale and speaking in a tremulous 
voice, “I am not going to do that. 
But I do think that the troops 
might have shown less bloodthirsty 
cruelty. Fifty thousand! . . . 
Think, Tisson, what that means. 

Fifty thousand human lives 
have been sacrificed! . . . Fif-ty- 
thousand! It is dreadful ! ‘ 
They have shown no mercy to 
women and children; they have 
been killing as if they were de- 
stroying wild beasts !” 

“They have done right!” cried 


Tisson. “Brave men who have 
fought against wild beasts—a 
murderous, infamous crew, the 


scum of humanity, robbers, mur- 
derers, incendiaries !” 

“Tisson, Tisson, think of what 
you are saying! You are speaking 
of Frenchmen, of our countrymen, 
our brothers.” 

“ Your brothers, if you please— 
not mine, thank God! I have 
nothing in common with thieves 
and murderers.” 

“ Nor have L” 

“You have—since you dare to 
defend them.” 

“Dare? . . . You must be out 
of your senses, Tisson, to speak to 
me in this way.” 

“No, I am perfectly in my 
senses, and I tell you calmly and 
deliberately that it is a shame—a 
burning shame—that you should 
dare to say a word in defence of 
the Commune,—yes, you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself !” 
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“ Recall that word, Tisson! re- 
call it, or by A 

“You ought to be ashamed, I 
say. Shame! shame !” 

The Colonel rose, pale as death, 
with flaming eyes. He struck the 
table with his clenched fist, so that 
the plates and glasses rattled, and 
he swore with a fearful oath that 
he would never sit down at that 
table or put his foot in that house 
again until Tisson begged his par- 
don and retracted what he had said. 

“ And I declare,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, who of a sudden had become 
strangely calm, but was as pale and 
trembling as his wretched old friend 
—*“T declare, without the use of 
any blasphemous language, that the 
words you require me to say shall 
never pass my lips.” 

Then the Colonel went to the 
door, took his hat and stick, and in 
a moment, without another word or 
look, was gone. Tisson heard his 
heavy, halting step upon the stair. 
The house-door was opened and 
shut again; then all was still—the 
stillness of death. 

For three whole days the Colonel 
and the Professor lived on their 
passionate wrath. Then their anger 
cooled, and both began to under- 
stand what they had lost. The iso- 
lation consequent on their estrange- 
ment became unbearable. Coste 
dared not leave his rooms for 
fear of meeting his old friend ; the 
Professor crept stealthily out of his 
house when obliged to go to his 
lecture,—and the two old hearts 
longed for reconciliation. Yet it 
could not be. They thought over 
again and again that parting scene, 
and remembered every word and 
every look. 

“He should not have insulted 
me at his own table, in his own 
house,” said the Colonel ; and he felt 
that he could not, in honour, break 
the oath he had sworn. 


“ He was entirely in the wrong,” 
thought the Professor. “ How could 
he defend the greatest rascals and 
criminals the world has ever seen ?” 
And he remembered with a shudder 
that he had solemnly vowed never 
to pronounce the words which alone 
could induce the Colonel to return 
to the house as a friend. 

One morning old Pascal came 
to the Colonel. “What have you 
done to my master, sir?” she asked, 
with tears in her eyes. “He does 
not eat, he does not sleep. He sits 
all day long in his study without 
opening a book or writing a line, 
He will see nobody, he speaks to 
nobody—he will die. What have 
you done to him, sir? Do help my 
poor master !” 

The Colonel had always treated 
the faithful old servant with kind 
familiarity, and he was quite ready 
to discuss the matter with her. 
“You see, Pascal,” he said, in 
conclusion, “I have sworn upon 
my honour never to re-enter his 
house until he has acknowledged 
himself in the wrong—and I cannot 
break my word.” 

“Tt is a wicked thing to take an 
oath when in anger,” said the old 
woman. “ Ask our vicar, sir; ask 
the bishop himself. They will re- 
lease you from your vow.” 

“T have given my word. No 
human being can help that. I must 
keep it.” Tears stood in the dim 
eyes of the old soldier. He looked 
miserably sad, but he spoke with 
so much determination that Pascal 
felt she must give up all hope of 
reconciling the two friends. 

Soon after this the Professor's 
daughters came to pay their custom- 
ary visit to their father. Pascal 
told them what had happened. 
They disliked the Colonel, whose 
manners they considered coarse ; 
and they merely observed that no 
doubt their father would soon find 
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out that the loss he deplored now, 
was, in fact, a gain. They were 
about to say as much to their father, 
but he stopped them angrily, telling 
them with flashing eyes to keep 
silent on that subject or to leave 
the house. 

For a whole month there was 
no change in the relations between 
Tisson and Coste. Their quarrel 
had become the subject of talk 
in all Montpellier, but no one 
felt inclined to play the part of 
peacemaker between the two old 
men. 

At the end of that time the Pro- 
fessor went away on his usual holi- 
day trip. For the last ten years 
Coste had been his companion on 
these occasions. They had visited 
together Paris, the Pyrenées, Au- 
vergne, and Switzerland. They had 
enjoyed themselves everywhere. 
But now the Professor started alone. 
He thought of going first to Paris 
—and then? He had not settled 
where. He wanted to leave Mont- 
pellier. He could not bear to remain 
there any longer. 

The Colonel stood at his window, 
hidden by the curtain, when the cab 
stopped at his neighbour’s door. 
He felt a heavy load on his chest, 
and his eyes burned in their sockets 
when he saw the Professor leave the 
house with a heavy step and enter 
the carriage. When it had driven 
off, Coste hid his face in his bony 
hands and wept bitterly; but he 
experienced a sort of relief in the 
thought that Tisson was no longer 
in his immediate neighbourhood. 
He walked up and down his gar- 
den sadly and thoughtfully, feeling 
‘himself free and unobserved. <A 
kind of peace stole over him; and 
one day, when he got up in the 
morning, he wrote the following 
letter :-— 


“ Dear Tisson,—I have made up 
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my mind to leave Montpellier and 
to return to Algiers, where my old 
regiment is stationed, and where I 
have still a few comrades who will 
be company for me. They cannot 
make up for what I have lost; but, 
at any rate, I shall not feel as utterly 
lonely as I do here. Before I leave, 
never to return, I would like to 
meet you once more as in the good 
old times. I therefore beg you will 
write to me, on receipt of this, to 
appoint a place of meeting in Paris. 
We will, as in bygone days, have 
a stroll through the big town, we 
will dine together in the evening, 
and then bid each other ‘ good 
night,’ as we have done for the last 
ten years. On the morrow I will 
leave Paris. You will then be able 
to think of me as of an absent 
friend from whom you have parted 
in peace and goodwill. My anger 
lasted but a few days. Since I have 
become cool and collected I feel the 
same old friendship for you which 
I shall ever feel, even if you reject 
my proposal.—Believe me, dear 
Tisson, your faithful friend, 
“ Casimir Coste.” 


Old Pascal gave him her master’s 


address. The Professor was stay- 
ing at a small hotel in the Rue du 
Helder. The landlord was from 
Montpellier, and Coste and Tisson 
had lodged there on several occa- 
sions. 

The second day after the despatch 
of this letter the Colonel received 
one from Paris. He at once recog- 
nised the writing of his friend, and 
tore open the envelope with a 
trembling hand. The letter con- 
sisted of a few hurried and almost 
illegible lines :— 


“T have sworn never to pro- 
nounce the words which you re- 
quire before re-entering my house ; 
but I may tell you how hard it has 
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been for me to keep my vow. For- 
give me the pain my anger has 
caused you. I, too, have suffered 
much, and I remain, till we are 
parted by death, your faithful and 
attached friend, 

“Istpore Tisson.” 


The letter fell from the Colonel’s 
hands, and all seemed dark for a 
moment. When he had recovered 
a little he went to Pascal. She 
had received no tidings of her 
master. Coste then telegraphed to 
the landlord in Paris begging to be 
informed of the health of the Pro- 
fessor. In a few hours the answer 
came back,—Professor Tisson had 
died suddenly. He had been found 
dead in his bed on the morning of 
the preceding day. The funeral was 
to take place on the morrow. The 
daughters of the Professor had been 
communicated with. 

Coste started that same evening 
for Paris, and arrived there a few 
hours after the funeral. He saw 
the daughters and sons-in-law of his 
friend at the hotel. They were in 
deep mourning, but appeared to 
bear their loss with great equani- 
mity. They seemed surprised at 
the Colonel’s troubled countenance 
when he entered their room unan- 
nounced in his dusty travelling 
dress, and they answered his in- 
quiries briefly and precisely. Their 
father had had a stroke. He had 
gone to bed in his usual health at 
ten o’clock, and had been found 
dead the next morning. The doc- 
tor thought he must have died 
about eleven. At any rate, he had 
been dead some hours when found; 
_ and he had died, they hoped, with- 
out pain. 

Coste went the next morning to 
visit the grave. On his return to 
the hotel he was informed that 


“the family from the south” had 
left Paris after ordering a “ pretty ” 
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tombstone to be placed on the Pro- 
fessor’s grave. 

The landlord, M. Doucet, a great 
talker, who had known Coste for 
many years, and was particularly 
fond of having a chat with him 
under ordinary circumstances, be- 
came unusually silent and reserved 
when the Colonel asked him for the 
particulars of his friend’s death. He 
was evidently concealing the truth, 
and Coste determined to find it out, 
He bribed the waiter, who at first 
held back; but when the Colonel 
promised faithfully not to betray 
him, the man related in a ner- 
vous, frightened manner all he 
knew. 

M. Tisson had arrived five days 
ago. He went out little, dined 
alone in his own room, and spoke 
to no one in the house. On Friday 
morning he wrote several letters, 
which he posted himself. About 
ten o’clock he ordered some tea, and 
told the waiter that he was going 
to bed, adding that he did not wish 
to be disturbed before the next 
morning. 

“When I knocked at his door 
on Saturday morning at nine, to give 
him a letter that had arrived from 
Montpellier, I received no answer, 
and finding the door was locked on 
the inside I became alarmed. I 
called M. Doucet, who sent at once 
for the police, and in presence of the 
‘Commissaire’ the door was open- 
ed. M. Doucet, the ‘ Commissaire,’ 
and a doctor who had come with 
him, were the only people who went 
into the room. My master told me 
to stand at the door and not to let 
any one go in. I had to wait along . 
while. When those three came out 
of the room, M. Doucet was as pale 
as a ghost. He took me aside and 
said: ‘I trust that you, an old 
servant of the house, will not talk. 
It would damage the reputation of 
the hotel.’ I promised to be silent, 
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and up to this moment I have not 
opened my lips about it to a single 
soul, nor will I do so again. But 
you were an old friend of M, Tisson’s, 
and ought to know the truth. A 
little later the doctor returned with 
an assistant. They locked them- 
selves into the room where the dead 
body was lying, and remained there 
about an hour. Late at night, so 
as not to alarm the other visitors, 
the coffin was brought quietly into 
the house. The next morning M. 
Tisson’s relations arrived. They 
asked to see the body, and I fol- 
lowed them into the little drawing- 
room where it was laid out. The 
features of the dead man were not 
distorted, they were yellow as wax. 
Round the neck was placed a broad 
white cravat, which reached wu 
almost to the ears. I felt a cold 
shudder when I saw it. I told M. 
Doucet in a whisper that it looked 
very horrible. He made me a sign 
to be silent, and seemed very agi- 
tated. It’s my opinion, sir, that 
M. Tisson laid violent hands upon 
himself and 

Coste turned deadly pale, stag- 
gered back, and sank into a chair. 
The waiter sprinkled some cold 





-water on his face and gave him 


something to drink. When he 
had recovered from the shock, the 
man entreated him once more not 
to betray him, and then quietly left 
the room. 

A few days later Colonel Coste 
returned to Montpellier, but only 
to superintend the removal of his 
simple furniture and belongings to 
Paris, where he settled in a remote 
part of the town at no great distance 
from the cemetery where Tisson was 
buried. He lived there for a year 
in sadness and solitude. Then his 
health began to fail, and at the end 
of a few weeks he was confined to 
his bed. The doctor advised him 
to take a Sister of Charity as a sick- 


nurse, as he had no relation or friend 
to take care of him. Coste assented 
to everything. The nurse came, and 
performed her duties carefully. She 
was a strong young woman, with a 
smooth calm face, fair, with rosy 
cheeks—a face that looked as if it 
belonged to one pure in body and 
mind. She nursed the lonely help- 
less old man carefully, unwearyingly, 
without anxiety and without hope, 
as she had nursed for years many 
other sick and dying people. 

“ He is getting weaker and weak- 
er,” she said one day to the doctor. 
“ He does not know me now.” 

The Colonel lay on his bed, with 
half-closed eyes, breathing feebly. 
The doctor felt the pulse, fore- 
head, and heart of his patient, and 
said, while slowly drawing on his 
gloves— 

“T do not think he will hold 
out through the day. I will look 
in again to-night; in the meantime 
you may go on with the medicine I 
prescribed yesterday.” 

The sister nodded, and when the 
doctor was gone, took up some 
needlework, with which she busied 
herself whenever the patient did 
not require her attendance. 

The day passed quietly, without 
any perceptible change in the state 
of the dying man. When it grew 
dark the sister left the room noise- 
lessly to fetch a lighted lamp. The 
door had remained ajar. From the 
next room she thought she heard 
the patient speak, and hurried back 
to his bedside. He had raised him- 
self from his pillows, and his face, 
which she could not well distinguish 
in the dim twilight, seemed to her 
to have grown younger. His eyes, 
which during the whole day had 
remained half closed, were now 
wide open, and looked kindly and 
peacefully around. That indescrib- 
ably sweet smile with which so 
many weary ones greet the ap- 
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eae of peace-bringing death 
ighted up his countenance. 

“It is getting dark,” he whisper- 
ed. “Wait for me, Isidore; we 
will go home together.” 

He fell back on the pillow. His 
breathing became slower—slower 
and fainter—then ceased. 

The sister remained for a few 
moments perfectly still. She then 
left the room, and soon returned 
with the lighted lamp. She raised 
it above the head of the dead man, 
so that the bright light fell upon 
his pale, emaciated, and calm fea- 
tures. She looked at him atten- 
tively, without tenderness, without 
sorrow, or indeed any visible sign 
of emotion, turned quietly away, 
and after placing the lamp on the 
table, returned to the bed to close 
the eyes of the departed. In the 
same methodical way she smoothed 
the pillow and placed the quiet head 
carefully and gently upon it, drew 
the sheet up to the chin of the 
dead man, and placed a crucifix in 


the cold hands, after having folded 
them above the counterpane. Then 
she lighted two candles, and placed 
one at the head and the other at the 
foot of the bed. Lastly, she took 
a small bottle and poured the holy 
water which it contained into a 
saucer, already prepared for the 
purpose, which stood by the bed- 
side. When she had attended to 
all this without hurry, as without 
hesitation, she looked around as if 
to see if anything else remained to 
be done. Her calm searching glance 
surveyed with the same serious com- 
posure the corpse, the tapers, the 
crucifix, the saucer with the holy 
water; and when she had satisfied 
herself that nothing had been omit- 
ted, and that everything was in 
perfect order, she drew from her 
pocket a little, well-worn, black 
book, opened it with unerring hand 
at an accustomed place, knelt down, 
made the sign of the cross, and her 
silent, moving lips recited the 
prayers for the dead. 
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ION. 


A Greex tragedy rarely stood 
alone. If it was not actually amem- 
ber of a trilogy, it was generally 
one of a group of closely-related 
plays; so that its principal charac- 
ters either came before the audience 
as persons already known to them, 
or else as the descendants of fa- 
miliar ancestors. Even the scanty 
remains which are all that we pos- 
sess of the Hellenic drama abun- 
dantly illustrate this; and but a 
small number of its surviving trea- 
sures are wholly disconnected from 
the rest. “Ion,” a very charming 
play by Euripides, is, however, one 
of these. No character in it revis- 
its us in any extant Greek drama; 
nor do any of these rehearse the 
eventful story of Erechtheus, the 
father of its heroine. That heroine, 
Créusa, is, as we shall hope to show, 
an interesting personage on her own 
account; but, as the last survivor 
of her famous house, her sorrows 
must have doubly touched an Attic 
audience, who had assisted with 
awe and reverence at many repre- 
sentations of the strange fate of 
Erechtheus and his children. A 
modern writer has kindly under- 
taken to supply the deficiency for 
us, and to enable us to behold the 
mother of Ion, environed by the 
sacred light of her parents’ and 
sister’s self-sacrifice: the author of 
“Atalanta in Calydon” has written 
us an “ Erechtheus.” 

It is a play which may claim 
from us a few moments’ attention, 
not only on account of its story, 
but as indicating the extent and 
depth of the classical revival which 
is going on around us. The Hel- 
lenic aspirations of the last genera- 
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tion were amply satisfied by Tal- 
fourd’s “Ion.” Now, if we compare 
that beautiful play with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s “ Erechtheus,” we shall be 
struck by many points of difference. 
First, as to the language: Talfourd’s 
tragedy is written in pure English 
readily intelligible to the ordinary 
reader; Mr. Swinburne’s in a Greek- 


‘English, which it requires some 


scholarship to appreciate. Then 
as to the personages: Talfourd’s 
characters are the more lifelike, 
but have here and there something. 
of a too modern tone; while Swin- 
burne’s are faultlessly correct in 
attitude and grouping, but unreal 
and ghost-like. And as to the 
structure of the drama, Talfourd 
very sensibly deserts the Greek for 
the English stage - tradition, and 
enacts his catastrophe in the presence 
of his spectators; while both the 
first and second catastrophe of the 
“ Erechtheus” are narrated, strictly 
according to precedent, by the time- 
honoured lips of our old friend the 
Messenger. There are no lyric pas- 
sages in Talfourd’s “Ion,” and no 
chorus ; whereas these are by far the 
strongest points in Mr. Swinburne’s 
play, the ringing resonance of whose 
chorus charms the ear, even when it 
fails to convey very distinct notions 
to the mind; and who can surely 
defend his occasional practice of 
“taking care of the sounds and 
letting the sense take care of it- 
self” by most venerable antique ex- 
amples. Finally, Talfourd’s “Ion” 
was acted before, and applauded by, 
an ordinary London audience. If 
we were requested to collect one 
for Swinburne’s “ Erechtheus,” we 
should have our fears lest, however 
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carefully culled from masters of 
public schools, University Dons, 
and devoted partisans of the classic 
revival, our chosen band of specta- 
tors might disgrace us, and them- 
selves, by yawns. 

Perhaps we may be allowed to 
illustrate our meaning by a quota- 
tion or two from each play,—the 
rather as Talfourd’s “Ion” is at 
present, very undeservedly, out of 
print—and Swinburne’s “ Erech- 
theus,” for sufficient cause, is un- 
likely to be perused at length by 
many of our readers. 

To begin, then, with the elder 
play Judge Talfourd borrowed 

ttle from Euripides but the name 

and the first idea of his hero,—a 
foundling (although of royal pa- 
rentage) nurtured in the temple 
of Apollo, whose priest, Medon, 
discovered the infant in his 
sacred grove. Now the young 
Ion’s real father is Adrastus, ty- 
rant of Argos, whose unknown son 
is selected by lot to kill him, in 
order to appease the wrath of the 
gods, who are wasting Argos with 
a plague, and who have declared 
by an oracle that Adrastus and his 
line must perish. The discovery of 
Ion’s real parentage comes just in 
time to save him from incurring 
the guilt of parricide. Another 
hand gives the fatal blow to Ad- 
rastus, who dies, repenting of the 
crimes into which he was driven 
by his own early wrongs, and bid- 
ding his son reign better than he 
has done himself. His long-warped 
nature is healed by the reconciling 
touch of Death, and his affecting 
converse with his new-found son 
begins thus :— 


Ion. 
How is it now with thee ? 
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ADRASTUS. 


Well, very well :— 
Avenging Fate hath spent its utmost force 
aa = ; and I gaze upon my son 
ith the sweet certainty that nought can 


part us 
Till all is quiet here. How like a dream 
Seems the succession of my regal pomps 
Since I embraced thy helplessness ! Tome 
The interval hath been a weary one : 
How hath it passed with thee ? 


So soon as his sire is dead, Ion 
bethinks him how he is to keep his 
promise to him, complicated as it is 
by the oath which he took “to slay 
Adrastus and his son”—+.e. (as he 
now finds), himself. Despite his 
love for Clemanthe, the priest’s 
beautiful daughter, and the attrac- 
tive prospect of a beneficent reign 
with her for the partner of its joys, 
he resolves to give up the life which 
he has promised, and which the 
gods have claimed, for the benefit 
of Argos. The finest and most 
pathetic scene in the play is that 
in which Ion, still keeping his fatal 
secret, hints to Clemanthe that the 
crown about to be placed on his 
brow will separate them. The 
maiden has asked whether she may 
not sit embroidering his great deeds, 
cheered in her labours by an occa- 
sional word or smile from him? 
Many as may be his royal cares, 
yet surely love may be suffered to 
brighten them. 


‘Ion. 


Not for me ; 
My pomp must be most lonesome, far 
removed 
From that sweet fellowship of humankind 
The slave rejoices in: my solemn robes 
Shall wrap me as a panoply of ice, 
And the attendants who may throng 


around me 
Shall want the flatteries which may 


'y harm 
The sceptral thing they circle.* Dark 
and cold 





* This fine passage contains an anachronism—if that matters. Its speaker thinks 


of the grave and the worms. 
funeral pile and its result,— 


A Greek would have been looking forward to the 


“A handful of white dust, shut in an urn of brass.” 
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Stretches the path which, when I wear 
ecrown, ~~ "== 
I needs must enter ;—the great gods for- 
bid 
That thou shouldst follow in it ! 


CLEMANTHE, 
O unkind ! 
And shall we never see each other ? 


Ion (after a pause). 


Yes,— 

I have asked that dreadful question of 
the hills 

That look eternal ; of the flowing streams 

That lucid flow for ever ; of the stars, 

Amid whose fields of azure my raised 
spirit 

Hath trod in glory: all were dumb ; but 
now, 

While I thus gaze upon thy living face, 

I feel the love that kindles through its 
beauty 

Can never wholly perish. We shall meet 


Again, Clemanthe. 
—Talfourd’s ‘‘ Ion.” 


So hoping, the new king of Argos 
hastens to fulfil the promise that 
he made to his unhappy father. 
He dismisses the mercenary soldiers 
who upheld the tyranny of Adras- 
tus; and binds the citizens by a 
solemn oath to establish an equal 
republic in Argos so soon as his 
own life shall end. Having done 
this, he turns to accomplish his 
oath to the gods, makes his last 
prayer for his country’s welfare 
before the altar, and then stabs 
himself there. His last moments 
are cheered by joyful news. The 
plague ceases ; and Ion dies, know- 
ing that his sacrifice has been ac- 
cepted. 

No special training, no unusual 


acquaintance with antiquity, is re- 
quired in order to appreciate the 
beauty of a poem like this. We can 
scarcely say the same of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s very clever restoration of 
the lost “‘ Erechtheus” of the Greek 
stage. Its reader must think in 
Greek while listening to English, 
and even, while doing so, cannot 
feel the strife between the son of 
the earth and the son of the sea to 
be a reality like that betwixt “The 
Seven against Thebes” and its de- 
fenders; or the death of the maiden 
Chthonia (generously as she yields. 
her life for her country) to be a 
source of true anguish like that of 
Polyxena or of Iphigenia. Still 
there are real echoes of very grand 
strains in the specimen which we 
are about to present to our readers.* 
It is part of the scene in which the 
daughter of Erechtheus goes forth 
to the altar, where she is to give 
her life for Athens—the price of 
her father’s victory over the Thra- 
cian Eumolpus. 


CHTHONIA. 


People, old men of my city, lordly wise 
and hoar of h 

I, a spouseless bride, and crownless but 
with garlands of the dead, 

From the fruitful — silent to my 
dark, unchilded 

Day to day makes answer, first to last, 

"an life to death ; but I 

Born for death’s sake, die for life’s sake, 
if indeed this be to die, 

This my doom that seals me deathless till 
the springs of time run dry. 


O city, O lory of Athens, O crown of m 
fines iand, ieowdl ! r 





* A few lines in the adieux of Chthonia and her mother Praxithea, are all but a 
translation from the farewell of Polyxena and Hecuba, in that play of Euripides 


which bears the last of these two names. 


CHTHONIA. 


On earth 


I see now but the shadow of mine end, 
And this last light of all for me in heaven. 


PRAXITHEA, 


Farewell I bid thee; so bid thou not me, 
Lest the Gods hear and mock us. 
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CHORUS. 
For welfare is given her of thee. 


CHTHONIA, 


oO dess, be good to th ple, that in 
oon dominion ond Freedom may 
dwell. 
CHORUS. 


Turn from us the strengths of the sea. 


CHTHONIA. 


Let glory’s and theirs be one name in the 
mouths of all nations made glad with 
the sun. 

CHORUS. 


For the cloud is blown back with thy 
breath. 


CHTHONIA, 


With the long last love of mine eyes I 
salute thee, O land where my days 
are now done. 

CHORUS. 


But her life shall be born of thy death. 


CHTHONIA., 
I lift up mine eyes from the skirts of the 
shad 


ow, 
From the border of death to the limits of 


light ; 
streams and rivers of mountain and 
meadow, 
That hallow the last of my sight. 
O crown on the world’s head lying 
Too high for its waters to drown, 
Take yet this one word of me dying, 
O city, O crown. 
Though land-wind and sea-wind, with 
mouths that blow gee 
Should gird them to battle against thee 


Now born of the blood of a maiden thy 
daughter. 
The rage of their breath shall be vain. 


Be blest and beloved as I love thee 
Of all that shall draw from thee breath ; 
Be thy life as the sun’s is above thee ; 

I go to my death. 


Should this sample of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s lyric dialogue excite the 
wish to see how he succeeds in the 
yet more ambitious effort of the 
Chorus, we are ready to gratify it 
by presenting our readers with part 
of the fine one, early on in the 
play, which bewails the hard fate 
of Chthonia’s elder sister Oreith- 


yia, torn (like Persephone from 
Enna) from the flowery bank of 
the Ilissus, to be the spouse of Bo- 
reas, ruler of the north wind. Its 
roar is as of a mighty tempest, with 
ominous lulls between each wild 
gust of wind, and before the final 
crash. Readers, undesirous of such 
fierce music, have a ready pretext 
for skipping in the “ Excusez-moi, 
monsieur ; je n’entends pas le grec,” 
of Moliére’s “ Henriette,” which it is 
quite open to them to employ. 


CHORUS. 
1st Strophe. 


Out of the north wind grief came forth, 

And the shining of a sword out of the sea, 

Yea, of old the first-blown blast blew the 
relude of this last 

The blast of his trumpet upon Rhodope. 

Out of the north skies full of his clou 

With the clamour of his storms as of a 


crowd 
At > wheels of a great king, crying 
ou 
At the axle of a strong king’s car 
That has girded on the hindle of war— 
With hands that lightened the skies in 


sunder, 
And feet whose fall was followed of 
i. thunder, . ‘ 
, & grea strange of name 
win horse- yoke fleeter - hoofed ” than 
flame, 
To the mountain-bed of a maiden came, 
Oreithyia, the bride mis-mated, 
Wofully wed in a snow-strewn bed, 
With a bridegroom that kisses the bride’s 
mouth dead ; 
Without garland, without glory, without 


song, 
As a fawn by night on the hills belated, 
Given over for a spoil unto the strong. 
1st Antistrophe. 


2d Strophe, 


With a leap of his limbs as a lion’s, a cry 
from his lips as of thunder, 
In a storm of amorous godhead filled 


with fire, 
From the height of the heaven that was 
rent with the roar of his coming in 


sunder, 
Sprang the strong god on the spoil of his 
And the pines of the hills were as green 
reeds shattered 


tte 
And their branches as buds of the soft 
spring scattered, 
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And the west wind and east, and the 
sound of the south, 

Fell dumb at the blast of the north wind’s 
mouth, 

At the cry of his coming out of heaven. 

And the wild beasts quailed in the rifts 
and hollows 

Where hound, nor clarion of huntsman, 
follows ; ‘ 

And the depths of the sea were ag 
and whitened, 

And the crowns of their waves were as 
flame that lightened, 

And the heart of the floods thereof was 
riven. 


2d Antistrophe. 


But she knew not him coming for terror, 
she felt not her wrong that he 
wrought her, 

When her locks as leaves were shed be- 
fore his breath ; 

And she heard not for terror his prayer, 
though the cry was a god’s that be- 
sought her, 

Blown from lips that strew the world- 
wide sea with death. 

For the heart was molten within her to 


ear, 
And her knees beneath her were loosened 


for fear 

And her blood fast bound as a frost- 
bound water, 

And the soft new bloom of the green 
earth’s daughter 

Wind-wasted as blossom of a tree ; 

As the wild god rapt her from earth’s 
breast lifted, 

On the strength of the stream of his 
dark breath drifted, 

From the bosom of earth as a bride from 
the mother, 

With storm for bridesman and wreck for 


rother, 
As a cloud that he sheds upon the sea. 
—Swinburne’s “ Erechtheus.” * 


With an apology for tarrying 
thus long among modern antiques, 
we hasten to guide the steps of 
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those inclined to follow us to the 
veritable frieze of ancient sculpture, 
for which we began by claiming 
their attention. Not that our sur- 
vey of Mr. Swinburne’s well-model- 
led group is lost time as a prep - 
tion for an examination of the “ Ion” 
of Euripides. Its heroine, Créusa, 
is, as we have already said, the 
daughter of the very Erechtheus who 
gives its name to the modern play. 
The thunderbolt which slew him in 
the moment of victory, just after he 
had smitten down Eumolpus, leader 
of the adverse host, the narration 
of which forms the catastrophe of 
Mr. Swinburne’s tragedy, left Créusa 
the orphan heiress of his kingdom, 
in place of her elder sisters—the slain 
Procris, the immolated Chthonia, 
and the vanished Oreithyia. It 
was a head consecrated by all these 
sorrows that an Athenian spectator 
felt prepared to revere as he awaited 
the entrance on the scene of the 
mother of the eponymous founder 
of his race: the fate of the Erech- 
theid princess whom Boreas wooed 
so roughly, prepared him to hear 
that Créusa, too, had for her mis- 
fortune attracted the admiring gaze 
of a god, and to learn that from 
thenceforth her destiny, whether 
for good or for ill, could not be 
entirely as the destiny of other 
women. Our hasty glance at Mr. 
Swinburne’s drama has therefore 
been a rapid passage through the 
antechamber which leads to the hall 





* English readers of this play will learn from it much about the Greek drama. 
They will learn still more by patiently reading, and comparing, the two most re- 
cent versions of the ‘‘ Agamemnon” of Aischylus—those of Mr. Browning and of 
Lord Carnarvon. That of the first named will show them what that fa- 
mous tragedy is like—in the same way that an ugly dried flower can show a 
naturalist what were some of the distinctive features of the lovely blossom which 
it once was; but in Lord Carnarvon’s translation they will enjoy many of the fair 
hues, and much of the perfume, of the flower itself. In other words, Mr. Brown- 
ing’s work is a,facsimile of the ‘‘ Agamemnon,” very cleverly executed, but with 
all the beauty left out; Lord Carnarvon’s a faithful and scholarly transcript of 
his great original, made happily with due regard to the differing genius of the 
English language, and to that principle of compensation, without attention to 
which it is impossible to produce a satisfactory version of a poem. 
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that contains “the Mother and the 
Son” of Euripides; and as their 
anxieties and sorrows unfold them- 
selves to us, it will help us to re- 
member that this tale of simple 
domestic interest has a past full 
of demigods and heroes behind it, 
a vast historic future before it; 
and that, in dramatising the for- 
tunes of Ion and Créusa, Euripides 
was paying a compliment at once 
to his great patron, the city of 
Athens, and to the widespread 
Ionian race. 

The scene of the play is laid in 
front of Apollo’s temple at Delphi. 
It is the son who is first intro- 
duced to us,—one of the most charm- 
ing pictures ever painted of early 
youth. The boy steps forward, with 
a matin-greeting to Phebus, to busy 
himself in the faithful performance 
of his task for the god’s honour; 
his artless lyrics letting us into 
the secret of his own orphan 
state—a foundling by the temple- 
door, who has found, from the 
pity of the god, a mercy denied him 
by his human parents. Yet there 
is something noble about the boy 
which seems to promise highly con- 
cerning his origin, should we ever 
discover it ; just as the wise answers 
of Joash, in still tenderer years, 
in the “Athalie” of Racine, suit 
well with his royal descent, and 
prepare for his elevation to the 
throne of his ancestors. 

It is thus that Euripides intro- 
duces us to his youthful hero. It 
is early morning: first the great 
temple of Apollo stands calm in the 
clear light of dawn, while the peaks 
of Parnassus above it flush rose in 
the first beams of the sun; then, as 
those beams fall on the temple-door, 
there stands there a figure with a 
quiver on his shoulder, like a statue 
of the youthful Apollo in beauty, 
whose semi-childish features accord 
well with the early freshness of the 
scene—whose words, child-like and 
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melodious, find the following lyri- 
cal utterance, while he performs 
the various tasks which they in- 
dicate :— 


Ion. 
Now, his four coursers and gold chariot 


guiding, 
The sun down to earth sends his light ; 
From his fires in the air see the stars flee 
for hiding 
To dear, holy night : 


See the trackless peaks of Parnassus up- 
holding 

Day’s great disc to our mortal sight 

See mists of incense the tomplo-soot ‘fold- 


 icemned from censers bright. 


The Delphic priestess her sacred chair 
Has taken, in song to Greeks to declare 
The word by Apollo sent. 
a, ee of Phoebus, your steps be 
nt 


Down to swift Castalia’s silver wave ; 
Thence fetch pure dews and the temple 


lave, 
And with heed speak no word save of 


good intent, 
To men who the god’s responses crave. 


Mine the task, as from childhood it still 
has been, 

The porch with the laurel bough to 
sweep, 

And hang there its chaplets of glossy 
green ; 

To sprinkle with water the holy floor ; 

— bow and arrows good watch to 

Chester the birds from the temple-door 

Lest they make the statues unclean. 

Motherless, fatherless, thus do I 


Serve this fane, my nurse from mine 
infancy. 


Strophe. 


Tender branch of laurel-tree, 
Fairest on the ground that oe, 
e’s 


Come and sweep that temple’s floor, 
Which t Phoebus’ splendour shows : 
Tree in uty, waving free 

From immortal 


—— 
Where the holy dews are shed, 
Fount that flowing evermore 
Has this myrtle’s tresses fed, 
In my hand the pavement sweeping ; 
e I with the swift-winged sun 
Still my course of service run, 
Daily here my station keeping, 
Peean, hail! hail, mightiest ! 
I thy name adore : 
Leto’s son be blest, 
Now and evermore. 
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Antistrophe. 


This I count of labours best, 
Pheebus, here to wait on thee, 
Honouring thy prophetic seat ; 
Glorious is my toil to me : 
Slave to the immortals blest, 
Not to meaner mortals, I 
Weariness in work defy, 
For my labour’s praise is sweet, 
And my father, Phoebus high. 
I his'praises still am si 
Who fostered me from birth ; 
Ever would I chant his worth 
Through his temple-courts loud ringing : 
Peean, hail ! hail, mightiest ! 
I thy name adore : 
Leto’s son be blest, 
Now and evermore. 


Now my earliest task is done, 
Rest thee, laurel bough ; 
From their golden vase po run 
Waters now, 
Which the fount of Castaly 
Scatters free ; 
Bounteous shed 
From holy bed. 
Ever thus to Phoebus may 


I my duteous servi 
Nor cease till I life be fled. 


Lo ! the birds, their nests forsaking 
Parnassus’ height, 
Here their way are takin; ig 
Shun, I bid you, in your flight 
Lofty cornice, gold-d ecked room. 
Zeus’ own herald, thou whose claw 
To weaker birds gives law, 
Thee my bow 
Can lay low : 
If thou heed’st not, fear thy doom. 
*Tis a swan his way now steering 
ae the temple-door. 
™ red-glancing foot uprearing, 
ee my shafts before ; 
Lest thy song to Phoebus’ lyre 
Save thee not from death, retire 
With thy white seek the Delian 
wave, sceeaadaii 
Lest, my char; eeding, 
Thou thy sweet song bleeding 
Raise in death, with none to save. 


Lo! what other birds appear ? 
Swallow ! wouldst thou build a nest 
For thy callow young ones’ rest 

*Neath this cornice? Ah! but fear, 

Nor my bowstring disobey. 

Where sn crane velar play 
Haste thy pro; to rear, 

Or within the ian dells ; 
Only harm not Phoebus cells, 

Do not wrong his statues dear.— 
Much I shrink to hurt you, a 


Who of gods the fateful words 

Bring to mortal ear ; 

But ’tis Phoebus that’ I serve, 
From his will I ne’er must swerve. 
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In strong contrast to this picture 
of life in its spring-time, is seen ad- 
vancing a stately lady, fair still in 
her matured beauty like an embodi- 
ment of late summer; but with 
marks of sorrow on her lofty brow, 
and a wistful eye that seems look- 
ing into distance for something 
which it cannot find. 

It is Créusa, daughter and heiress 
of Erechtheus, King of Athens, new- 
ly arrived at Delphi with her hus- 
band Xuthus. Their union has 
now lasted many years, and is still 
childless. They have come to Del- 
phi to consult Apollo as to whether 
the gods will yet give them an heir. 
Such are the causes, so far as are 
known to her attendants, of Créusa’s 
sad looks. They trust that she may 
leave the shrine with better hopes 
and a more cheerful countenance ; 
and so they survey the stately col- 
umns and fine proportions of the 
temple with even more than the 
artistic admiration which eyes, train- 
ed amidst the architectural magni- 
ficence of Athens (antedated, of 
course, by Euripides), might be ex- 
pected to bestow. Dividing them- 
selves into two companies, they sing 
the praises of the fine sculptures 
which adorn it, recognising amongst 
them, with especial pleasure, the form 
of their patron goddess, Pallas; and 
receive information from the young 
acolyte, Ion, concerning the hidden 
glories of the inner shrine, which it 
is not lawful for them to enter. 

But meantime it is far otherwise 
with their mistress. She turns pale 
at the sight of Apollo’s temple, as if 
stung by some agonising memory >; 
and stands weeping amid the smil- 
ing faces that surround her. Her 
answer to the boy, who, struck by 
the grace and dignity of the unknown 
lady, ventures to ask the cause of 
her tears, points to some hidden and 
mysterious source for them. He 
says (after expressing his admiration 
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for the form which guarantees her 
noble birth),— 


Yet this amazes me: you close your eyes, 
And wet your high-born cheek with 


yey) tears. 

At sight of cebus’ holy oracle. 

Oh, woman ! whence this anguish in thy 
mind ? 

When all men else, beholding the god’s 


cave, 
Rejoice, thine eye alone o’erflows with 
tears. 


Créusa. Stran; 
wonder that 


r! thou well mayst 
weep. 


jut I, soon as Apollo’s house I saw, 
or ——— g o’er in mind a memory 
old, 
Dwelling at home, in thought, though 
present here. 
Alas, for woman’s sorrows ! for the rash 
deeds 


Of gods! Ah, whither can we flee for 
justice 
When ‘tis our lords’ injustice that de- 
stroys us ? 
Jon. What strange and secret thing 
awakes thy web 2 
Cr. pray | : my bolt is shot. Hence- 
forth my lips 
Are silent upon this ; heed it no more. 


Yet another hint of her secret 
trouble soon escapes her. The youth, 
who seems well versed in the for- 
tunes of Athens, asks her many 
things concerning them, after she 
has disclosed her name to him. 
The lady answers willingly; till at 
one question, seemingly of all the 
least important, she starts as if a 
serpent bit her. 


Ion. Is there not there a district Macree 
named ? 
, Why askst thou that ? what mem- 
ory stirrest thou ? 

Jon. By Pythius honoured in his radi- 
ant light ? 

Cr. Dishonouring honoured. Would I 
ne’er had seen it ! 

Ion. What? MHatest thou the place 
our god loves best ? 

Cr. Nay ; but I know of shame within 
those caves. 


There is also an artfully - veiled 
equivocation in Créusa’s reply to 
Ion’s subsequent inquiry, when, dis- 
coursing about her present errand 


Ton. 


Oct. 


to Delphi, he says, “Thou hast 
then never been a mother,” and she 
answers, “ Phebus knows that I 
am childless.” So, too, it is rather 
the eye of a woman who had known 
a mother’s feelings by experience, 
if but the experience of one short 
hour, than that of one to whom 
those feelings were a matter of con- 
jecture only, which Créusa fixes on 
the beautiful boy before her, when 
she asks him his name, that she 
may call the mother of so fair a 
son blessed. “I bear no name 
save the god’s,” * replies the youth. 
“T know not my father, nor yet 
who bore me; never did I suck the 
breast ; the priestess of Phoebus, my 
adopted mother, reared me ; the god 
has fed and clothed me from my 
earliest infancy, and I have no marks 
by which to discover my unknown 
parents.” “Sorrowful myself, I 
find sorrows elsewhere,” says Créusa: 
“thine unknown mother is indeed 
miserable. And what she has en- 
dured another woman has likewise 
suffered,—one known to me, and 
for whose sake I have preceded my 
husband to the oracle, to put there 
a question in private on her ac- 
count.” And then, though not to 
her young listener, yet to the dis- 
cerning spectator, Créusa discloses 
the secret of her sadness and her 
half-hidden indignation against the 
god. This hapless friend of hers. 
who, wedded forcibly by Phebus, 
bore him a son in secret, exposed 
the child, and, finding it not when 
she returned to seek it, feared it 
had been devoured by wild animals, 
is of course herself. The lost child 
would now be about of Ion’s age; 
and she wishes to learn from the 
god whether he is still alive. 
“Alas!” says Ion, “this case 
seems like my own.” But he dares 
not do Créusa’s bidding, and insult 
the god in his own house by an 





* Ton is a name given to him in the course of the play. He is nameless at its . 


commencement. 
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inquiry concerning a misdeed of 
his own. At this refusal, reason- 
able as it is, the lady’s wrath 
arises; not, however, against the 
young doorkeeper of the temple, 
but against the god, “unjust now 
as heretofore, who neither pro- 
tected his own son then, nor yet 
will now let the hapless mother 
know where to find him alive, or 
where to raise a tomb to him dead.” 
Her words painfully affect her young 
listener. By herself they are soon 
forgotten in the joy caused by her 
husband’s approach with a good 
report of his own preliminary in- 
quiry at the-cave of Trophonius. He 
has heard these glad tidings there— 
that he and his wife will not return 
childless as they came; so he goes 
in with good heart to consult the 
great oracle itself, bidding Créusa 
offer prayers meantime for a favour- 
able result at all the various altars. 
But Ion, who remains behind, has 
overheard Créusa mutter as she left 
him that now perchance the god 
may make up for his former of- 
fences; though not even then (ac- 
cept as she must a god’s atonement) 
could she wholly feel his friend. 
And this smothered indignation 
cannot seem unjust to him after 
what she has narrated. His faith 
in the perfect goodness of his 
honoured master has been rudely 
shaken. And as he turns once 
more to ply his task with the 
golden pitcher, he cannot refrain 
from apostrophising the god, with 
more sincerity than reverence, 
thus :— 


Yet let me bid thee, Phoebus, wed no 
more’ 

Virgins by force, betray them, and 
neglect 

Their babes cast out in secrecy to die. 

Do not; but, being mighty, follow virtue, 

For when men sin, they are the gods 
who punish. 

How can it stand with justice, then, for 


you, 
Our lawgivers, yourselves to be law- 
breakers ¢ 


Créusa’s maidens now occupy the 
scene, to aid their mistress with 
their prayers. Their choric song 
begins with a supplication to the 
two virgin goddesses, Athené and 
Artemis, to procure her a favour- 
able response, and to bless the race 
of Erechtheus with children. And 
then, in language which reminds us 
of that of a well-known psalm, they 
thus declare their sense of the 
greatness of the blessing which 
they implore for her :-— 


Stay of vast ri 

None is found ay rest 
As a house by children blest ; 
When, a light to father’s eye, 
Strong young sons his old 

Fit his riches to receive, 

Fit ancestral wealth to give 
To their children’s children down : 

In the evil day a ward, 

In the gladsome morn a joy, 

They when foes the land destroy 
Stand its ever-watchful guard. 

Better far than — treasure 

In the secret chamber piled 

Is the wealth of one dear child : 
Where can childless age find pleasure ? 


crown, 


Proportionate to the strength of 
their desire to see their mistress 
made a joyful mother is the dismay 
of these faithful handmaids when 
Xuthus issues forth from Apollo’s 
temple with a cheerful countenance, 
and salutes the young Ion, who 
meets him on its threshold, as his 
son; saying that the oracle has de- 
clared that the first person he should 
meet as he went out would stand 
to him in that relation. For his 
joy must, as they think, prove 
Créusa’s sorrow. A step-son, born 
to her husband years before his 
marriage with her, is a sorry sub- 
stitute for the child which they 
had trusted that the gods were 
about to bestow on both. Nor 
does the young Ion view the new 
prospect opened to him with un- 
mixed satisfaction. At first he is 
incredulous, and thinks that Xuthus 
has lost his wits. Afterwards, when 
assured of the tenor of the oracle, 
his first inquiries are, by a beautiful 
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instinct, for the unknown mother, 
about whom Xuthus can tell him 
nothing; and he cries— 


O mother! shall I ever see thee too? 
a | assed thou art, more than of 


oO 
I long to gaze on thee; but thou per- 
chance 
Art dead, and never shall mine eyes 
behold thee ! 


Nor does he like the idea of going 
to live at Athens, to be despised 
there for his doubtful birth, and 
looked upon as an alien intruder 
by the citizens; and to be at the 
same time a standing grievance to 
their childless princess—a step-son 
whom she might come both to fear 
and hate. Rather than expose 
himself to the annoyance and the 
risk which he foresees, he asks his 
new-found father to let him remain 
at Delphi. To this Xuthus replies 
by declaring his own equal fear of 
grieving a wife whom he loves and 
honours, by flaunting before her a 
happiness in which she has no 
share. Rather will he take Ion 
home with him as a stranger friend, 
in the hope that Créusa_ herself 
may learn to love him, and be won 
in course of years to adopt him as 
her heir. Meantime, he carries 
him off with him to a feast, in 
which he means to celebrate his 
birth as well as his recovery ; enjoin- 
ing silence under severe penalties 
on his wife’s attendants. But 
their wrath at seeing him happy 
while such misfortune is befalling 
their lady, and the strong sus- 
picion of collusion, and of an oracle 
unfairly obtained to suit his own 
, -fpose, which their lyric song ex- 
presses after his departure, give 
small hope of their obedience to the 
injunctions of Xuthus. 

Ere long Créusa is seen returning 
from her visits to the altars. She is 
not alone. An aged slave, the guar- 
dian of her father’s infancy and of 
her own, has joined her. Him she 
bids share the joy which she hopes 


Ton. 


Oct. 


the oracle has in store for her; or, if 
misfortune after all awaits her, it is, 
she says, sweet at so sad a moment 
to look into the eye of a friend— 
much more of an adopted father, as 
the old man is to her. Her hope- 
ful glance is quenched, as it falls on 
the sad and anxious countenances 
of her maidens. Their doleful ex- 
clamations prepare her for the 
worst; and, though they protest 
that it is dangerous for them to 
speak, yet the “faithful handmaids 
of her loom and shuttle” (as she 
calls them) cannot find it in their 
hearts to keep back the fatal know- 
ledge which their mistress impera- 
tively requires from them. Out it 
comes, with a wild burst of grief 
from their leader; who professes 
herself ready, rather than deceive 
her lady, to die a double death. 
“ Never, my mistress,” she exclaims, 
“shalt thou take a babe of thine 
own in thine arms, or press it to 
thy breast.” Overcome by this sud- 
den downfall of her high hopes, 
Créusa cries out for death. Then 
comes the second, and yet more 
staggering, blow,—the tale of the 
blessing denied to herself being 
granted to her husband ; of his being 
proclaimed the father of the youth 
who had so powerfully attracted 
Créusa’s attention on her first ar- 
rival at Delphi; and the news that 
they are even now celebrating by a 
feast a joy in which she has neither 
part nor lot. Her old tutor cries 
out that she is betrayed; that her 
husband, ungrateful for the honour 
which their union has bestowed on 
him, has beguiled her to Delphi, 
and laid an artful plot in order to 
introduce into her house the son of 
some strange woman, who, name- 
less though he be, will quickly 
make himself master there. Nay! 
he, together with Créusa’s faithless 
spouse, will plot her death. Had 
she not better be beforehand with 
them; and slay them sooner than 
let them slay her? Before these 
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terrible suggestions, pressed alike by 
her early and her later sorrow, the 
poor lady’s mind seems on the point 
of giving way. She bursts into wild 
invectives against the god; whose 
original offence against her, so long 
concealed, is now being forced on 
to her lips by the pressure of this 
new injury.. The old guardian of 
her childhood, who never dreamed 
that his dear adopted daughter kept 
any secret from him, stands amazed, 
as, in her helpless wretchedness, 
the words escape her, opening what 
a handmaid fitly calls a_store- 
house of woes, which no eye can 
look on tearless. It is thus that 
she boldly makes her complaint 
against great Apollo himself, at his 
own temple-door :— 


Créusa. 


‘Oh heart ! my lips how can I seal ? 

Yet how my nuptials hid reveal ? 

How fling away the bonds of shame ? 
What hindrance in my path is left ? 
What yet from me can duty claim ? 

Has not my husband’s hand betrayed me ? 
Of home, of child am I bereft ; 

Those hopes are fled that silent made 


me ; 
While I to grasp them tried, 

Content to hide 

My Sey ay sad childbirth to con- 


ceal. 
But now, by Jove’s star-spangled seat I 
swear, 
And by the goddess of our rock’s high 


crest, 
By Lake Tritonis’ holy shore, 
I will no more 
Those nuptials cloak, but free my breast 
From weight of secret hard to bear. 
Mine eyes are running down with tears, 
Til counsel my A age spirit fears 
Of men and gods, whom I will prove 
Traitors to love, 
Thankless for all my goodness in past 


ears. 
Siento of the seven-voiced strings, 
Making rustic folds around 
Hymns the Muses love resound, 
Breathing life from lifeless thing,— 
Leto’s son ! before this light 
I my or against thee bring. 
Thou, thy hair all golden-gleaming, 
Cam’st on me, whilst gathering 
Crocus flow’rets (gold too gleaming), 
I wove from them garlands bright. 


Woe is me! my child has"perished, © 


Snatched by ravening birds away, 
Mine and thine ; by both uncherished, 
Wretched ; yc thou singest gay 
To the lyre —_ lay. 
Hear then, Leto’s son divine, 
Utterer of the oracle 
Where the golden tripods shine 
At earth’s centre round thy cell,— 
Hear in turn these words of mine : 
Oh ! bad immortal spouse ! 
Thou, having earned of old no grace 
Of him my husband now, dost place 
A stranger’s child within my house ; 
Whereas thy son and mine perished 
unknown ; 
By fierce birds torn, 
And stripped forlorn 
-bands by me about him 


Thou hast shamed Delos’ laurel-grove, 
And that high palm with fair leaves 
crested 


J 
Propped —- which once Leto rested, 
That day she bore thee unto Jove. 


The old tutor stands aghast: he 
demands explanations. Créusa re- 
minds him of the cave of Macre in 
the Cecropian rock. “There,” she 
says, “sorely against my will, I con- 
tracted my unhappy marriage with 
Pheebus. There, all alone, I bore 
him a son; and there I left him 
abandoned to the beasts and birds.” 


Tutor. Died he? Did bad Apollo give 
no aid ? 

Créusa. No aid: my child was reared 
in Hades’ house. 


Tu. Did none but thou know of thy 
child’s exposure ? 
Cr. Two others only: Grief and Se- 


ow. 
Tu. How couldst thou bear to leave it 
in that cave ? 
Cr. Ah! how indeed? with piteous 
words of wailing. 
Tu. Woe for thy fatal rashness! yet 
I blame 
The god still more. 
Cr. Ah ! if thou couldst 
have seen 
How the babe stretched his little arms 
to me. 


Tu. But with what hope didst thou 
cast out thy child ? 
Cr. The I 


to save. 
Tu. Alas! what tempests shatter thy 
! 


great house ! 
Cr. Why veil thy head, old man, and 
take to weeping ? 


his own son 
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Tu. Because I see thy misery and thy 
father’s. 

Cr. Allmortal things are such : nought 
stays the same. 


But this sorrowful tenderness 
soon gives place to a fiercer mood. 
The old man bids his beloved prin- 
cess revenge the wrongs that she 
has suffered, and suggests to her 
wild schemes of retaliation. “ Burn 
the god’s temple.” “I dare not,” 
says Créusa. ‘“ Try something more 
practicable then; slay thy hus- 
band.” “The memory of our wed- 
ded days, happy till now, restrains 
me,” is her reply. “If not that, 
then kill this son, thy new-found 
foe.” 

Unhappily this last piece of ad- 
vice finds favour. Créusa and her 
foolish old’ friend have worked 
themselves up to the belief that she 
must either slay or be slain; and 
therefore they do not scruple to 
plot the luckless Ion’s death at the 
very banquet where his poor father 
is now feasting him. A deadly 
poison, the Gorgon’s blood, given 
by Pallas to Créusa’s grandsire, is 
to be dropped into his wine-cup by 
the tutor’s own hand; who under- 
takes his wicked errand with a calm 
confidence in its righteous nature 
which nerves his aged frame to 
youthful deeds. To his mind the 
strict rules of piety are for peace 
ful and prosperous times: when at 
war with foes, law must needs be 
set aside. 

But while Créusa, in her wild 
passion, sees the old man grasp the 
deadly phial and depart, without 
misgiving, the audience tremble. 
To them the horrible nature of the 
imminent catastrophe is but too 
apparent: the death of a son by 
the contrivance of his own mother.* 
For that Ion is in truth Créusa’s lost 
child is to them an open secret. 
The horror of the dark thunder- 
cloud thus so suddenly drawn over 


Ion. 


Oct. 


the clear blue sky under which the 
drama opened, is deepened by the 
first strains of the choric ode, sung 
by Créusa’s maidens when she has 
herself withdrawn. It is dreadful 
to hear their prayer to Persephone, 
the great goddess adored at Eleu- 
sis, for a blessing on the poisoned 
bowl; little dreaming that it is 
the latest descendant of that very 
Erechtheid house, for whose honour 
they are so jealous, that those fatal 
drops are meant to destroy,—that the 
torch which they fear to see borne 
in the Eleusinian festival by an 
alien hand, will (if this plan of 
theirs succeeds) be quenched in 
the royal line for ever. It is thus 


they sing :— 


CHORUS. 


1st Strophe. 


Daughter of Demeter, thou whose reign 
Stretches over the night-haunting nw 
= the deadly ught in dayligh 


ours ; 
Draught my honoured lady sends, 
Wherein wine with Gorgon blood-drop 
blends, 
Grasp unhallowed to restrain 
— her great house by worthless 


Oh, may ‘never Athens’ king 
From some newer lineage spring ! 
Be her ruler still of the Erechtheid band. 


Antistrophe. ’ 
Should this death-stroke fail, my lady 


see 
All her toil made vain and bold design, 
Quenched her hopes, she for her neck 
will twine 
Noose, or death by sword-stroke bring ; 
So, by sufferings sufferings finishing, 
She to other life will flee. 
Never could she bear, that high - born 
dame, 
Strangers ruling to descry 
In her house, while yet her eye 
Living can drink in the sun’s bright 
shining flame. 


2d Strophe. 


I must blush in Bacchus’ sight, 
Bacchus whom sweet songs delight, 

Should his eye, that sleepless glances, 
Spy by Fountain of Fair Dances 





* A similar risk gave its interest to the lost Merope,—restored by Matthew Arnold, 
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Such a king, that sixth great night, 
Where the torch-lit troop cavemen . 
When the star-eyed zether bright 

Dances moved by inward gladness, 

And the moon her stately measure 
Treads, and beams out tranquil pleasure; 
When, where rivers whirl in madness, 
And within the sea’s blue waters, 


Dance too Nereus’ fifty daughters, 


Honouring the Maid gold-crowned 
And her mother far renowed ;— 


Happily, however, the prayer of 
these injudicious supplicants is 
answered according to the final 
purpose in view of which it is 
made; and not according to the 
means which they themselves 
choose for the fulfilment of that 
purpose. Créusa does not succeed 
in compassing her unknown son’s 
death: nevertheless, her failure at 
first seems only about to replace 
one horror by another, and to sub- 
stitute for the prevented crime 
Créusa’s death at her own son’s 


hand. For presently an affrighted 
servant rushes in to warn his mis- 
tress that her attempt has been dis- 
covered, and that she has been con- 


demned to be stoned to death. 
Such is the sentence of the Delphic 
elders on the stranger who has 
tried to take the life of one of 
Apollo’s servants. 
is long and ornate, considering the 
critical moment at which it is 
spoken; but such was the tradi- 
tional practice of the Greek stage. 
So the haridmaids are supposed to 
suspend their anxieties sufficiently 
to hear a somewhat prolix account 
of the sumptuous banquet spread by 
Xuthus for the whole city ; under 
fair hangings on which were por- 
trayed all manner of astronomical 
shapes,—Pleiads and Hyades, and 
Orion with his sword, black-rob- 
ed Night, the bright chariot of 
the Sun, and Dawn in swift pur- 
suit of the stars. Most thrilling, 
however, becomes the tale, when 
Ion unsuspiciously raises the fatal 
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goblet to his lips. But the god 
protects his own, and the cup falls 
untasted at a chance word of evil 
omen. Its contents are poured out 
on the floor as a libation; and 
the discovery of their real nature 
follows on this wise. Just then 
flew in a number of feathered rev- 
ellers, the doves that dwell fear- 
less in Apollo’s house; and one of 
these tasted the liquid which had 
filled Ion’s goblet, and shrieked and 
died. The old tutor was seized, 
charged with poisoning it, and im- 
plicated his mistress by his confes- 
sion. The youth demanded justice 
against her; and having obtained 
her condemnation and her sentence, 
is now on his way to see it execut- 
ed. The Chorns loudly bewail 
Créusa’s peril ; and see, all too late, 
how wrongly she has acted, and how 
just will be the retribution which 
seems likely to overtake them all. 
Her executioners advance ; they con- 
sist of the whole multitude of the 
city, all eager to punish her sacrilege. 
And from their cruel onslaught 
there is one refuge, and one only, 
open to her, the last she would 
herself have chosen,—the altar of 
the god whom she so lately defied. 
At first, moreover, it does not seem 
as if even this asylum would pro- 
tect her long. Flushed with right- 
eous indignation, the young lon 
strides up to where his murderess 
(in intention) cowers ; and, with all 
the pitiless logic of youth, denies 
the criminal’s right to the shelter 
of the innocent. Strange and path- 
etic is the scene to the audience, 
who know how these bitter foes 
are in truth related to each other. 
They tremble when youth in its 
innocent ignorance prepares to deal 
such hard measure on the sin that 
is so apparent, while its root of 
bitterest. sorrow is so deeply con- 
cealed; they shudder when, with 
matricidal hand uplifted, the pious 
Ion prepares to lay Créusa’s head, 
still beautiful with its golden tres- 
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ses, low beneath the Parnassian 
stones—which, he says in ghastly 
mockery, are to comb them out. 
A thrill of horror runs through 
them when, on Ion’s asking her 
whether she means to pollute the 
holy altar by dying beside it, 
Créusa replies, “Yes, since so 
shall I grieve one who has grieved 
me ;” for in those low accents they 
overhear alike her undying sense of 
the wrong she has suffered, and her 
last appeal to the great deity, whose 
presence they divine in the back- 
ground, whose interposition at this 
most critical moment they urgently 
desire. 

Nor is that interposition long de- 
layed. It comes in the form of that 
aged Pythian priestess, who of old 
picked up the deserted child at the 
temple-door and cared for him like 
a mother; to greet whom Ion for a 
moment forgets his wrath, with a 


Hail, O dear mother! though thou 


didst not bear me. 


Whether the worthy old woman’s 
entreaty to him to forgive his foe, 
and enter Athens pure from her 
blood, would have prevailed with 
him finally is uncertain: at any 
rate she creates a momentary di- 
version in Créusa’s favour by pre- 
senting Ion with the swaddling- 
clothes in which she found him 
wrapped, and the open chest in 
which he was laid,—tokens which 
she never showed him while he 
was in Apollo’s service ; but which, 
now that the god has resigned him 
to a mortal, she thinks it right to 
give him, that by their means he 
may seek out his unknown mother. 
The boy unfolds the rich robes 
with dread, lest they should reveal 
to him some unwelcome secret, yet 
with a heart melting towards the 
hand which wrapped them round 
him ; and with a soft pity for his 
own infant self, left with (as he 
feels sure) sore unwillingness, un- 
protected in its helpless state— 


Ton. 
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For I, when in my mother’s kind arm 
‘on 
I should have had a happy, gladsome 


life, 
Was snatched away from that dear mo- 
ther’s care. 
—— who bare me, too, was wretched; 
e 


A like woe, losing all her child’s caresses. 


But another eye than Ion’s is scan- 
ning his birth-tokens even more 
eagerly than his; nor is the re- 
sult of its scrutiny long doubtful. 
Créusa has recognised in them her 
own handiwork; and leaves the 
altar at the peril of her life to claim 
the youth, whose death she so late- 
ly sought to compass, as her son. 
By her knowledge of the contents 
of the chest which, as yet, she has 
only seen from afar,—gold orna- 
ment, olive crown, and patterns 
wrought by her own girlish hand at 
the loom on the swaddling-clothes, 
—she convinces her, at first, reluc- 
tant hearer of the truth of her story ; 
and mother and son are at last 
folded in each other’s arms. Ion 
has found the love for which his 
heart has been hungering: to 
Créusa it seems as though the grave 
had restored to her her dead; and 
she acknowledges that she has re- 
ceived compensation in full for her 
long sorrows, by exclaiming— 


Child, I did not bear thee tearless, 
Left thee full of anguish, cheerless ; 
But my lips, thy cheek now pressing, 
Win delight past earth’s best blessing. 


Sonless, childless now no longer, 


Now my cold hearth flames, now stronger 
Is my land made by a king ; * 
Now Erechtheus once more rises, 


~~ his house no more surprises, 
But bright rays fresh morning bring. 


Still memory must fling its pass- 
ing cloud, when Ion, having wished 
to send for his father, has to learn 
that, in strict truth, he has no right 
so to call Xuthus. Then Créusa 
exclaims, in tones of mournful 
pride blended with anguish— 


Not —_ torches and the dances cheer- 
Was I a proud bride led. 
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Where on the rock the nightingales sing 
tearful 


In secret to great Phoebus was I wed. 


To no fond nurture might my breast re- 
ceive thee; 
Thine infant limbs I might not lave; 
Cast = to Hades, I was forced to leave 
thee, 
To birds a prey in lonely cave. 


“ How nearly I requited this by 
slaying thee,—a far worse deed than 
such unwilling desertion!” is Ion’s 
remorseful reflection, as he sees his 
mother’s penitent sorrow. But may 
he venture to believe that his is 
indeed the glorious parentage attri- 
buted to him by Créusa? Can he 
claim Phebus for his father on 
her unsupported word alone? All 
doubt on this score is set at rest, 
according to the custom of the 
Greek stage, by a glorious appa- 
rition—that of Athené; who, as 
the patroness of Athens, may be 
relied on to guard the purity of its 
kings’ descent. Apollo has sent 
her, rather than awaken memories 
of past wrong by appearing himself. 
From her lips lon receives full 
satisfaction, and the promise of a 
glorious reign on the throne of his 
Erechtheid ancestors. He, with his 
two half-brothers, Dorus and Achai- 
us, whom Créusa is yet to bear to 
Xuthus, are to be the three epony- 
mous heroes of Hellas. 

And now Créusa lays aside her 
long enmity to Apollo. She sees that 
while she accused him of neglecting 
her infant, he in truth was watching 
over it with parental fondness; 
despatching Hermes to bear it to 
his own temple’s shelter, and there 
nurturing it up to be the noble 
boy who now stands beside her. 
She perceives how the oracle to 
her husband, which she thought 
an act of treachery to herself, was 
really meant for her advantage; to 
lead Xuthus to receive her own 
son willingly into their house. She 
discerns how, while in her passion- 
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ate sadness she was exclaiming 
(like a more pious sufferer), “ All 
these things are against me,” a 
divine hand was really dexterously 
weaving the tangled threads of her 
life into the smooth and shining 
fabric of perfect joy. She has come 
to Delphi a childless mourner; she 
returns from it a joyful mother, alike 
in possession and in expectation, 
with her good husband’s love un- 
forfeited, and all her desires ful- 
filled. And so at last she retracts 
the charges she brought in her haste 
against the deity, and offers him 
her praise instead. Athené graci- 
ously accepts it on his behalf, say- 
ing with deep significance— 


"Tis well that with changed mind thou 
Phoebus praisest, 

For, though the gods may long delay 
‘their help, 

Yet, when at ‘last it comes, it comes with 


might. 


And so the play comes to an end, 
and the audience depart with the 
happy feeling that they have been 
assisting at a very complete theo- 
diceea, or vindication of the ways of 
the gods to men; and with an in- 
crease of pious confidence in their 
goodness. 

And yet, and yet, is the poet 
himself satisfied? Hardly; if we 
may judge, not so much by Créusa’s 
bitter words spoken in passion, as 
by the calm and deliberate utter- 
ances of the young Ion concerning 
his great patron’s misdeeds. For, 
after all, even on the most favour- 
able representation, a god who may 
be wise and mighty, and occasion- 
ally beneficent, but who is not per- 
fectly holy, is but a poor object of 
worship. And so, to an intelligent 
and thoughtful listener among the 
Greeks, this fine drama must have 
left painful thoughts, strong doubts 
as to whether the conceptions of 
the “gods whose dwelling is not 
with men,” entertained by his 


fathers, could be the right ones; a 
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conflict between the promptings on 
the one hand of piety, and on the 
other of morality; since, if gods, 
like men, can do amiss, and have 
youthful frailties to make up for, 
can there be a moral law of strictl 

universal and eternal obligation? 
or, if such a law in truth exists, 
then, must not its Framer be yet to 
seek, and dwell, if indeed He dwells 
anywhere at all, in some region 
far higher than the highest summit 
of Olympus ? 

The faulty theology of this beau- 
tiful story is also a serious drawback 
on the reader’s pleasure now. The 
more charming the picture presented 
in it of the young Ion, sheltered 
(like the child Samuel at Shiloh, or 
the infant Joash at Jerusalem) by a 
holy place, guided and guarded by 
a sacred priesthood, and early initi- 
ated into the mysteries of a divine 
worship, the sadder it is to think 
of the tremendous contrast between 
the object of Ion’s infant veneration 
and the true God, An atmosphere 
of awe and religious reverence sur- 
rounds the young nurslings of each 
sanctuary alike; to each it is an 
honour and a delight to perform the 
most menial service in the house of 
his great master; but alas for the 
awakening intelligence which has 
to disapprove of his mighty guar- 
dian’s conduct, instead of basking, 
like the young Samuel, in the light 
of perfect justice and goodness, and 
finding year after year only set a 
fresh seal to the truth earliest 
taught him, that “there is none 
holy as the Lord”!* Who can 
wonder, too, at poor Créusa’s readi- 
ness to right herself by unhallowed 
means, thinking as she must have 
thought of the lawgivers above? 
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But, with this important exception, 
there is little to alloy the reader’s de- 
light in the “Ion” of Euripides; in 
its skilful construction and most 
artistically developed story; in its 
pathetic portraiture of maternal and 
filial affection; in its beautiful 
lyrics; and, above all, in its exqui- 
site delineations of youth at its 
brightest and loveliest in Ion—and 
of womanhood in its most pathetic 
sorrow, and its fairest and most 
queenly dignity, in Créusa. 

Such is a brief account of one of 
the most pleasing of Greek plays— 
of one which allows more scope to 
individual character, which more 
subordinates the chorus with its 
generalities to the lyrical utterance 
of strong personal feeling, than the 
drama of Hellas often does; which, 
deriving its interest from the most 
sacred fount of human affection, can 
never seem antiquated or hard to 
understand, since, although in very 
precious materials, and with a costly 
setting, it but presents to us the 
simplest yet the most pathetic of 
groups—the mother and the son. 

The dewy morning freshness of 
its opening, the “clear shining after 
rain” of its close, must be welcome 
to every heart; and seldom has the 
poet’s magic wand been waved to a 
better purpose than when at its 
touch the tangled thickets and 
yawning precipices in which Ion 
and Créusa seemed about to perish, 
disappear, and before them (in the 
words of the later singer of another 
Ion)— 

“— newt ‘grows’ air to wingéd 
And circling forests, by ethereal touch 
Enchanted, ‘ wear ’ the livery of the sky, 


As if about to melt in golden light 
Shapes of one heavenly vision.’ 





* 1 Samuel ii. 2. 
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CHAPTER XXV.—MOURNING, 


Duke.— . . . And that I owe Olivia.” 


Tre winter had passed very 
quietly at Steinbihl ; except Ar- 
nold’s excursion to Poland, nothing 
of any interest had occurred. A 
few changes and differences were 
visible about the place—the result, 
of course, of the improvement which 
had come to the Bodenbach for- 
tunes. Nothing very brilliant or 
very striking, certainly; only that 
the shutters were all painted fresh- 
ly, that the summer-house had got 
a new roof, that the damages of the 
weather-beaten wall were repaired, 
and that the old battered weather- 
cock on the top of the house had 
been accommodated with a new 
pivot. Even these little changes 
went a long way towards makin 
the place more cheerful. And the 
same small improvements were 
visible within: the drawing-room 
was newly papered; there were 
new curtains in the dining-room; 
and in the room which was, par 
excellence, the family sitting-room, 
there now stood a chaise -longue, 
luxurious of shape and soft of 
cushions, replacing the hard, dingy 
old sofa of bygone days. 

On this comfortable couch Ga- 
brielle now spent most of her days: 
in the cold winter-time she had 
spent her whole days there, never 
leaving the house; and even now 
that the snow was melting, and the 
early spring beginning to set in, 
she seldom forsook it. She was 
thinner and paler than six months 
ago; she was more listless and 
more fretful. To her father and 
her brother, who saw her every 
day, the change was not very strik- 
ing. They knew she was delicate; 
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—Twelfth Night. 


Gabrielle had always been deli- 
cate—had always regularly been 
knocked up every winter, and had 
always as regularly revived every 
spring; and now that spring was 
coming, of course she would revive 
again. Passing one’s days on a 
chaise-longue is dull work for a 
young girl. Gabrielle wanted com- 
panionship; she was restless with- 
out somebody to talk to, and to 
talk to her; and Hermine Schwer- 
endorf, therefore, came to see her 
often, spending whole afternoons 
with her, sometimes remaining at 
Steinbihl for a week at a time. 
At present she was not there, so 
Gabrielle was more depressed and 
more irritable than usual. 

The early spring had set in, as I 
have said—that is to say, the frost 
and snow were gone—but none of 
spring’s amenities had come to re- 
joice the earth yet. A rough sharp 
wind was storming about, shaking 
the last particles of snow from the 
trees, and brushing off the solitary 
dead leaves which here and there 
had clung to their branches all 
winter — blowing the damp and 
moisture from the earth, and mak- 
ing everything ready for the first 
blades and blossoms. It was on 
one of these days in the very be- 
ginning of March, when the wind 
was howling in the chimneys and 
rattling at the windows, that an 
event of some importance came to 
disturb the quiet current of life at 
Steinbihl. 

Arnold was away; he had been 
away since the day before, having 
some business in the next town, 
He was to be back that evening, 
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and the old Baron was looking for- 
ward with impatience to the mo- 
ment of his return. During the 
whole of that stormy, windy day, 
Baron Walther spent his time in 
walking about the house, wringing 
his hands, lamenting aloud, and 
wishing that his son would re- 
turn. 

“Why doesn’t Arnold 
Arnold must do something.” 

Gabrielle, who was always under 
the influence of her surroundings, 
and whose nerves were already off 
their balance—the small balance 
they ever had—by the noise of the 
wind howling in the chimney, 
caught the infection from her 
father, and sobbed quietly on her 
chaise-longue. Her pet greyhound, 
who usually took his cue from his 
mistress, crouched all day on his 
cushion, trembling and quivering, 
and whimpering to himself at every 
fresh gust of wind which shook the 
house. 

There was very little dinner 
eaten at Steinbiihl that day; the 
two solitary members of the family 
were too much upset. As long as 
the servant lingered in the room, 
they sat opposite each other in 
moody silence; and the moment 
the door was closed, the old Baron 
set up his lamentations again, pour- 
ing them with mournful fluency 
into his daughter’s ear; and Ga- 
brielle sat with her handkerchief 
over her eyes, and cried without 
quite knowing what she was crying 
about. 

At last that woe-begone windy 
day approached its end, and the 
sound of wheels on the gravel out- 
side announced Arnold’s return. 
Arnold had driven a long way in 
the open dog-cart, and had brought 
a healthy appetite with him; he 
was, in fact, famishing for his 
supper, and his spirits were rather 
higher than usual—partly from the 
effect of the invigorating wind, and 
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partly from some small success 
which had attended his agricultural 
purchases in G ; 

“Well, father, everybody well, I 








hope,” he exclaimed, in a loud 
cheerful voice, as he entered the 
room rather noisily. “I got on 
splendidly at G The new 


cart will be here to-morrow. . ; 
But mercy on us all, what has 
happened?” he asked, stopping 
suddenly in the middle of the room, 
and staring from his father’s pale 
face to Gabrielle’s red eyes. 

“A great misfortune, my dear 
son,” replied the old man, in a 
shaky voice. 

“What has happened? is any- 
body dead? Tell me quick,” said 
Arnold, turning to his father with a 
tone almost of command. 

“We must bear it with Chris- 
tian resignation,” murmured Baron 
Walther. 

“Who is dead?’ repeated Ar- 
nold, with a look of painful expec- 
tation on his face. “ Not Otto, or 
Hermine ?” 

“My cousin Olivia,” said his. 
father, with a groan. 

“Thank heavens!” exclaimed 
Arnold, the look of painful expec- 


tation vanishing instantly, and 
sinking down in his place at the 
supper-table. 


“ Arnold, what do you mean?” 
exclaimed the old Baron, starting 
up. “My cousin P 

“T really beg your pardon, father,” 
said Arnold, helping himself to a 
large plateful of cold ham; “ but it 
was such a relief after the fright you 

ave me. Of course I am very 
sorry,” he added; “ but as I never 
saw my aunt, and hardly had heard 
of her existence till a year ago, you 
cannot expect me to be overwhelmed 
with the blow.” 

Gabrielle, gathering from her 
brother’s voice and demeanour that 
the misfortune was not as abso- 
lute as she had believed, began 
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drying her tears, and drew her chair 
nearer to the table. 

“Ah, Arnold, it is all very well 
for you!” sighed his father, sitting 
down again: “you ean speak like 
that; but you know what poor 
Olivia was to me once.” 

“Yes, I know perfectly,” re- 
plied Arnold, cheerfully; “but 
you haven’t seen her for thirty- 
two years, and you didn’t get 
much good of vher living at the 
other side of the world.” 

“T don’t want to argue about it,” 
said the Baron, plaintively (the old 
Baron never cared about arguing 
with his son); “but what is to be 
done? Can’t you do something, 
Arnold ?” 

“What do you want me to do, 
father ?’—and Arnold helped him- 
self to four roast-potatoes. “I am 
afraid I can’t bring her to life 
again.” Arnold’s spirits and appe- 
tite were decidedly out of propor- 
tion to the extent of the family 
misfortune. 

“Then is it not very dreadful?” 
inquired Gabrielle, utterly mystified 
by the opposite views her father and 
Arnold took on the subject. 

“Nothing for you to cry about. 
Will you pass me the butter, 
Gabrielle? And why are you not 
eating? Why are neither of you 
eating ?” 

“ But how could I eat?” exclaimed 
the old Baron. “How conld I eat 
as long as——” 

“ As long as aunt Olivia is dead ?” 
completed Arnold readily, with an 
imperceptible twitch of his eye- 
brows. “I am afraid you would 
find this inconvenient in the long- 
run. Come, father, I must insist 
on your taking something. Ga- 
brielle, let me help you.” 

Arnold’s example acted with won- 
derful power in restoring the spirits 
and appetites of both father and 
daughter. Baron Walther, true 
to his fictitious attachment, had 
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thought it incumbent on him to 
raise a great lamentation; but after 
the long hours of wailing and de- 
spondency and fasting, it was rather 
a relief to be pressed into taking a. 
more cheerful view of the matter, 
even at the sacrifice of the more. 
romantic side of the case. 

“In what shape did the news: 
come?” naturally asked Arnold, 
after comfort had in some degree 
been restored to the family circle, 
and his own appetite been deprived 
of its first keen edge. 

“A letter from the companion, 
and the certificate of the burial 
enclosed,” explained his father. 

“Oh, the companion! that Frau- 
lein Lackenegg! I think that is 
her name ?” 

“Yes, that is the name; poor 
Olivia mentioned it in one of her 
letters. But she only signs her first 
name ; something odd it is,—I can’t 
remember what exactly. Tl give 
you the letter; it is very strangely 
written, and I was so upset at thé 
moment that I could hardly make it 
out.” 

“And she is coming to live with 
us,” put in Gabrielle. 


“The dickens she is! She 
doesn’t say so, does she?” 
“Oh no, poor thing! She does 


not say so exactly. She only wants 
to come to us for a few months; 
and we are bound to take her, of 
course. You know my uncle Max 
in his will commends her so warmly 
to all the members of the family ; 
and after all I owe to him and to 
my cousin Olivia, it would be im- 
possible——” 

“But, my dear father,” inter- 
rupted Arnold, while cutting him- 
self a large slice of the home-baked 
bread, “I am sure I am not advo- 
cating the course of having Frau- 
lein Lackenegg turned away from 
our door. Let her have a home 
with us, by all means, poor old 
thing! I was only a little startled 
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at the idea. Where is the letter?’ 
he inquired presently, having risen 
from the supper-table. 

Two papers were handed him by 
his father: the one a letter in a 
woman’s writing—that writing they 
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had already learnt to know from 
aunt Olivia’s letters, which, perhaps 
on account of her weak eyesight, 
had always been penned by the 
companion; the other a certificate 
drawn out as follows :— 


RHO 


; 
Go 1874 
ree ie 


On. Jap 


£5 


CERTIFICATE OF BURIAL. 


High-born lady, 


Olivia Bodenbach Bodenbach ; 


died January 3d ; 


buried January 5th, 1873, 


in the cemetery of 


Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios Chohila. 


“ Baron Bopensacu,—I have lost 
my benefactress. Perhaps you do 
not know who I am; but you may 
have heard of your cousin’s com- 
panion. 

“T enclose the certificate of your 
eousin Baroness Olivia Bodenbach’s 
burial. Her death took place at 
Cholula on the 3d of January. 
Her end was sudden. 

“ Will you give me a home with 
you for a short time’—not more 
than two or three months. I must 
come to Europe; and there is no- 
where else where I can go but to 

ou, if you will receive me. Soon 
Fin to be received by my own 
relations. 
“T don’t ask you to receive me 


Mievre.t Lopez. 


on charity, for I am not quite des- 
titute. Pecuniarily I shall not be 
a burden to you. 

“Hamburg, I suppose is the 
best route to take. I have been 
told that it is highly improper for 
a girl to travel alone, but there is 
no other alternative; and I daresay 
I shall get on well enough without 
protection. Surely any one over 
twenty ought to be able to take 
care of herself.” 

Here the letter ended, and was 
signed merely with “ Reata.” 


Arnold read both letter and cer- 
tificate through attentively; then 
laid them down and considered. 

“Can you make all the letter 
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out ?” asked the Baron. “Isn’t it 
strangely written? and why does 
she say she is over twenty? and 
call herself a girl ?” 

“Well, I suppose she has the 
right to call herself a girl if she 
likes; and if she is forty, of course 
she is over twenty. But that fact 
is so self-evident that she need not 
have stated it. Otto certainly said 
she was forty or thereabouts,” con- 
tinued Arnold, staring at the lines 
of the letter pensively. He took 
up the certificate again, and stared 
at.it pensively too. “Odd, untidy 
sort of scrawl this; they seem to 
do these sort of things without 
much method over there. And 
what is the good of sending it at 
all? If she is dead, of course she 
is buried; at least it is to be hoped 
so. Rather informal, this way of 
sending, it seems; but I suppose 
we shall be hearing from the law- 
yers soon.” 

“We shall be reading her death 
in the papers,” sighed the old Baron. 

“Not very likely that it should 
find its way into our papers here,” 
remarked Arnold. Then, after an- 
other glance at the letter, “ Rather 
queer fish that Fraulein Lackenegg, 
it strikes me—a strong-minded old 
maid, presumably.” 


Two days later, Arnold, who had 
apparently been engrossed in his 
newspaper, suddenly startled his 
father by saying, in a loud voice, 
“T wonder if she is forty ?” 

“Who is forty? What are you 
speaking of?’ inquired the Baron, 
disturbed in the after-dinner slum- 
ber which had been stealing over 
him. 

“ Fraulein Lackenegg.” 

“But of course she is forty, if 
Otto says so; and she says herself 
that she is over twenty.” 

“She might be twenty - one,” 
suggested Arnold. 


“Twenty-one!” repeated his 
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father, staring at him in amaze- 
ment. “How can she be twenty- 
one? What have you got into 
your head, Arnold ?”’ . 
Arnold had got something into 
his head—an idea he was workin 
out, a train of thought he was fol 


-lowing up. He did not tell his 


father what it was; but when the 
Baron suggested writing to Otto in 
order to clear up the companion’s 
age, he answered evasively, “ No, 
I think not;” and when, that same 
day, he sent off a letter to his 
brother with the announcement of 
their aunt’s death, there was no 
mention in it of Fraulein Lacken- 
egg, or the prospect of her coming 
to Europe. 

Within the last few days there 
had also come a letter to Arnold 
from old Boradembski, who, hav- 
ing been commissioned to find out 
in a delicate and roundabout man- 
ner something distinct about the 
amount of Otto’s fortune and ex- 
pectations, did so in a way that was 
not roundabout at all; and this 
letter had appeared to Arnold very 
satisfactory. 

As yet, no further intimation of 
Miss Bodenbach’s death had reached 
them ; of course none could reach 
them till the next mail. The old 
Baron had quite calmed down 
again, and had got accustomed to 
the idea that there was no “ dearly- 
beloved cousin Olivia” living and 
breathing at the other side of the 
ocean. Arnold never had been 
much startled by the news. There 
was nothing particularly startling 
in the intelligence of Miss Boden- 
bach’s death: she was not very 
much past fifty, it is true, but they 
had known that her health was not 
strong; and the Bodenbach family 
were not long-lived, as arule. Her 
death could not in any way affect 
them materially, according to the 
dispositions of uncle Max’s pro- 
perty. The only palpable difference, 
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in fact, which it would bring to 
them, was the advent of this Frau- 
lein Lackenegg, this companion 
whom they felt bound to receive, in 
regard to the wishes expressed in 
their uncle Max’s will; and after 
all, this would only be a change for 
a few months. 

Arnold, by his father’s desire, 
had written a politely-worded letter 
to Fraulein Lackenegg, expressing 
the proper amount of family sorrow 
for the misfortune which had come 
to pass; asking for more particulars 
and details of Miss Bodenbach’s 
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death; and begging her to regard 
their house as her home for as long 
as might be convenient. 

Just about the time that this 
letter was reaching its destination, 
the person for whom it was des- 
tined was reaching Europe; and 
just as Arnold was wondering in- 
differently whether this mail would 
bring them any further news from 
Mexico, the whole family were 
startled by another letter in the 
same handwriting as the last, but 
not coming from Mexico. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—APRIL FOOLS, 


** Erschien 


Ein Madchen schén und wunderbar. 


Sie war nicht in dem Thal geboren, 
Man wusste nicht, woher sie kam.” 


It was the first of April, the day 
of fools and fool-making. The sun 
was shining outside; and Gabrielle, 
being in one of her hysterically gay 
moods, had thrown herself heart 
and soul into the task of waylay- 
ing, entrapping, puzzling, and gener- 
ally aggravating the persons of her 
surrounding. Unfortunately for 
them, there were only Arnold and 
her father whom she could operate 
upon; and these two victims there- 
fore came in for an undue share in 
her petty experiments. From morn- 
ing till mid-day neither of her two 
relations was allowed to enjoy an 
hour of undisturbed peace; there 
was a succession of starts and mys- 
tifications, followed invariably by 
Gabrielle’s cry of “ April fool!” 
There was salt in the ‘sugar-basin 
at breakfast, and pounded sugar in 
all the salt-cellars; there was a 
horrible compound in the teapot 
in place of the genuine infusion; 
when her father took up his hat to 
go out, a shower of empty snail- 
shells came clattering out of it; and 


Das Mddchen aus der Fremde ; SCHILLER. 


when Arnold was putting on his 
high boots in a great hurry, he 
found a clothes-brush rammed down 
into each: there were false mes- 
sages coming at every minute, and 
numberless notes addressed to Baron 
Bodenbach, or Baron Arnold Bod- 
enbach—all invariably containing 
the words “April fool!” Arnold 
was‘twice sent to his father in a 
hurry, to find that the old Baron 
had never asked for him: and once 
Baron Walther was entreated to go 
to the window, as his son was wait- 
ing to point out something to him 
in the avenue; and having got out 
of his easy-chair to comply with 
the request, was startled by his 
daughter bursting into the room, 
and terrified by the shrill and often- 
repeated cry of “ April fool !” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, yes,” said 
the old man, in a scared tone; “I 
understand quite well, but I wish 
ou would not scream so loud. So 
glad, though, to see you in such 
spirits, dear Gabrielle.” 

Even a strong man’s nerves will 
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end by being unstrung by such a 
course of trivial alarms. By the 
middle of the day the old Baron 
was completely off his balance: to 
touch a book or taste food was a 
matter fraught with perils; he 
would look round nervously on en- 
tering a room, half afraid lest some 
hidden danger were lurking at his 
elbow; he saw a trap in every chair 
or footstool, and shrank back in 
alarm at the sound of his daughter’s 
step. At last, after Arnold had 
nearly broken his leg in stumbling 
over a complicated apparatus of 
twine disposed across the door of 
his bedroom, patience and temper 
alike gave way, and he made a 
stand. Gabrielle, at length fright- 
ened into passiveness, consoled her- 
self by devoting the rest of the 
forenoon to fabricating a mysterious 
and deceptive parcel for the old 
family doctor. 

When a letter with the Trieste 
post-mark was put into Arnold’s 


hand, he had his greatcoat and high 
boots on, preparatory to riding over 


to N He turned the letter 
over and looked at it suspiciously, 
having first glanced at his sister 
with inquiring severity; but this 
time there was innocence written 
on Gabrielle’s face—she was tying 
up the last knot of the doctor’s 
parcel. 

“Ts that another of those April 
letters, or whatever you call 
them?” inquired the old Baron, 
anxiously. 

“Well, I don’t know; it looks 
remarkably like it,’ said his son, 
having perused the note. “Don’t 
exactly know what to make of it. 
There is no necessity for immediate 
action, at any rate. I shall be back 
at six, and we can hold a conclave 
then. Here, father,” and he tcssed 
the paper across to the Baron, took 
up his riding-whip, left the room, 
mounted his horse, and trotted 
down the avenue, leaving Baron 
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Walther and Gabrielle to make of 
the letter the most they could. 


“TRIESTE, March 31st. 

“Thave come by Trieste, after 
all; the steamers suited better than 
the Hamburg ones. The passage was 
horribly bad—equinoctial gales, I 
was told. I am a little tired, and 
shall stay here till I am rested— 
perhaps some days. As soon as I 
am rested I shall come. I don’t 
know whether you expected me by 
this mail, but I hope I am not 
coming too soon. 

“ Do not think me forward; it is 
the only thing I could do. There 
are circumstances necessitating my 
leaving Mexico which I hope to be 
able to explain to you later. 

“Reata.” 


“ Well,” said Arnold, that even- 
ing on his return from N. ' 
“what do you make of the letter? 
and have you come to any conclu- 
sions about it?” 

The old Baron had come to no 
conclusions at all, except that the 
letter was probably an April fool. 

“My first impression too. Let 
me have another look at it, and I 
will give you my verdict.” 

“Genuine,” he pronounced— 
“quite genuine,” after having sub- 
mitted the post-mark and stamp to 
a critical examination. 

“T can’t feel quite sure,” said 
his father, shaking his head still 
incredulously; an atmosphere of 
April fools had gone far towards de- 
stroying the old Baron’s confiding 
disposition. 

“No doubt about it; it is gen- 
uine,” repeated Arnold; and the 
Baron, who was accustomed to 
believe implicitly in what his son 
said, was soon brought to believe 
also that it was genuine. 

“But then, do you really mean 
to say that my poor cousin Olivia’s 
companion is in Europe ?” 
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“Well, you see she says so,” 
answered Arnold, drily. 

“ But then she has not waited to 
hear from us, apparently.” 

” Apparently not.” 

“What can make her in such a 
hurry ?” 

“My dear father, I am perfectly 
unable to form a conjecture; she 
talks about circumstances, and holds 
out hopes of explaining them some 
day.” 

“Well, but what is to be done, 
Arnold ?” 

“ Have the bed in the spare room 
made, and buy an extra cup, saucer, 
and plate, if we have not got enough 
in the house. That is all I can 
suggest.” 

“ But there are quite enough cups 
in the house,” put in Gabrielle. 

“T do wish you would not treat 
the matter so trivially; Arnold,” 
said Baron Walther, plaintively. 
“Remember what I owe to my 
cousin Olivia. After all she was 
to me once, I could not bear to 
treat anybody who ever-had any- 
thing to do with her in any way 
with——” 

“With slight? no, of course not, 
father; but what else can you sug- 
gest ?” 

“Suggest? oh, I didn’t mean to 
suggest; but how is she to get 
here ?” 

“Of course we will send the dog- 
cart for her—that goes for granted ; 
I never meant her to walk from the 
station.” 

“Yes, that is all very well; but 
how is she to get from Trieste to 
N. ¢ Surely some of us ought 
to go and fetch her?” 

“Some of us fetch her, father? 
How very unnecessary! If she has 
been able to get from Mexico to 
Trieste witbout assistance, she can 
surely find her way from Trieste to 
Steinbihl.” 

“Ah yes, Arnold; but do not 
speak so fast. Remember all that 
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I owe to the memory of my cousin 
Olivia. The poor thing may be old 
and in bad health 2 

“Yes, but she may be young,” 
interrupted Arnold, “and in ex- 
cellent health. You know we have 
not cleared up that point yet.” 

“And it would be heartless of 
us,” continued the old Baron, with- 
out hearing his son’s remark, “to 
expose her to the disagreeables of 
travelling alone. I really think, 
Arnold, considering all that I owe 
to my cousin, that one of us ought 
to go and fetch her.” And having 
given forth this independent opin- 
ion, the Baron leant back further 
in his arm-chair. 

Arnold continued smoking in si- 
lence. 

The family conclave was being 
held in the family sitting-room— 
the room which was the centre of 
life at Steinbiihl. There was a 
more orthodox drawing-room, but 
it was rarely used, in winter never 
at all. The sitting-room was easier 
to heat and pleasanter to sit in. It 
was a room almost square in shape, 
with a rather low ceiling—all the 
ceilings were low at Steinbihl. 
The paper on the walls and the 
carpets on the floor dated from 
some remote period; and nobody 
had thought of renewing them, 
even when other things about the 
house were getting renewed. The 
sitting-room was not intended for 
ornament—it was intended for com- 
fort alone; and shabby as it might 
appear to the eye of a stranger, it 
certainly was comfortable—an apart- 
ment dear to every member of the 
Bodenbach family. It was fur- 
nished with every odd and end of 
furniture in the house: chairs and 
tables and book-shelves, which had 
come out of other rooms, or had 
survived other sets of furuiture; 
carpets which had grown too shabby 
for the drawing-room; footstools 
and cushions in woollen embroidery, 
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worked by Baroness Bodenbach, 
who had had a passion for wool- 
work during her married life, and 
now too far faded to be used except 
in the strictest privacy of the family 
circle. No two chairs in the room 
were covered with the same ma- 
terial, no two tables of the same 
shape. In one corner stood the 
rickety old pianoforte, now seldom 
used; the old Baron’s formidable 
arm-chair stood here also—a very 
wide-seated, ample-backed chair, 
with heavy walnut carvings about 
the arms and legs, also a wreck 
from former days. Gabrielle’s 
chaise- longue was positively the 
only new piece of furniture in the 
room. The walls were pretty well 
covered, but the pictures which 
hung there were quite as miscel- 
laneous as the furniture; prints 
coloured and _ uncoloured, litho- 
graphs, photographs, pencil-draw- 
ings, and two or three small oil- 
paintings; these latter, family por- 
traits, a few unfortunately-circum- 
stanced ancestors, who, like the 
furniture, had been considered too 
shabby for the drawing-room, and 
had been excluded from the ranks 
of their better-preserved relatives. 
Amongst these banished bearers of 
the Bodenbach name was a very 
small and very dingy painting of 
Maximilian Bodenbach, taken as a 
very young man; astrikingly hand- 
some face, the beauty of the fea- 
tures not even to be disguised by 
the bad execution, and the hardly 
veiled expression of sensuality and 
conceit marking the lines of his 
mouth and chin. On the strength 
of the last year’s events, Baron 
Walther had made a move towards 
having his uncle’s picture newly 
framed and varnished, and hung in 
a place of honour in the drawing- 
room; but Arnold, in his matter-of- 
fact way, had thrown cold water on 
the idea, and as yet uncle Max 
remained in his obscure position. 
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At the further end of the sitting- 
room a glass door opened on to the 
creeper-overgrown balcony, whence 
on either side a flight of worm- 
eaten wooden steps led down to 
the gravel below. In summer this 
door usually stood open, but now 
it was still tightly closed and 
barricaded with matting and sand- 
bags against draughts from with- 
out; and the creepers on the 
balcony had not yet begun to = 
out their fresh green shoots, but 
looked like an ugly network of 
coarse black rope. 

On this evening of the Ist of 
April the three members of the Bo- 
denbach family were sitting togeth- 
er, exactly in the same way, almost 
in the same positions, in which they 
had sat together every evening dur- 
ing the past winter: the Baron in 
his gigantic arm-chair, with a news- 
paper on his knee and a pair of 
spectacles on his nose; Arnold also 
in an arm-chair, but of more mod- 
erate proportions, and also with a 
newspaper, but without spectacles 
of course, and smoking a Virginia 
cigar; Gabrielle reclining on her 
sofa, not occupied with doing any- 
thing in particular, her Italian grey- 
hound beside her on the floor, lying 
on the most faded of the woolwork 
footstools. It was the last half- 
hour before supper-time; the shut- 
ters were closed and the room 
moderately lighted by a pair of 
lamps. When Arnold had smoked 
a few minutes in silence, he said, 
in answer to his father’s last re- 
mark, “I suppose you mean that I 
ought to go and fetch her, father? 
Isn’t that it?’ Arnold’s tone of 
voice was not much calculated to 
encourage any hopes his father 
might have entertained as to- his 
fetching Fraulein Lackenegg. 

“Well, you see,” he began, in a 
conciliatory tone, “neither Gabri- 
elle nor I could go very well.” 

“T should think not,” remarked 
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his son, grimly. “ Well, suppos- 
ing I do start for Trieste, what am 
I expected to do when I arrive 
there ?” 

No answer from the old Baron. 

“T should be obliged to walk 
about the streets inquiring whether 
any lady has arrived from Mexico. 
We haven’t even got a clue to her 
whereabouts, you see”—taking up 
the letter again. “She has not 
had the sense even to put the 
name of her hotel; we are posi- 
tively without clue. Besides, I 
haven’t an inkling of what she is 
like, not even whether she is old 
or young; she may be anything 
from twenty to sixty.” 

“Gracious me, yes!” suddenly 
interrupted the old Baron; “that 
would never do—lI quite forgot. 
You said she may turn out to be 
young? You could not travel 
all the way from Trieste with a 
young girl, Fancy how awkward 


the position would be !” 
Arnold looked rather amused. 
“Why awkward ?” asked Gabri- 


elle at this juncture. “Do young 
ladies give more trouble than old 
ones in travelling ?” 

“ I don’t see that it need neces- 
sarily be awkward,” said Arnold ; 
“but I know the position would 
be no end of a bore to me. I 
suppose if I gave her novels to 
read, it would keep her quiet, and 
prevent her talking to me.” 

“No, no, Arnold, that would 
never do; it is quite out of the 
question.” And Baron Walther 
put his reading-spectacles straight 
on his nose and looked slightly 
shocked at his son’s levity. “ But, 
you know, you might go to Trieste 
and see whether she is young or 
old, and then—let me see, if a 

“If she is young, leave her in 
the lurch,” broke in Arnold. 

“No, that doesn’t do either. 
But surely there must be some 
way of arranging it? Let me see,” 
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said the Baron, sitting up in his 
easy-chair and applying himself to 
the matter in hand. “If one only 
had a notion about her age.” 

“Suppose we telegraph and ask 
her,” suggested his son; “only, 
you see, we haven’t got the 
address.” 

“ But perhaps she mightn’t like 
to tell her age,” remarked Gabrielle, 
with feminine instinct, from the 
depths of her sofa-cushions. 

“If somebody else could only go 
with you, to make it proper,” con- 
tinued the old Baron. “I myself 
could not stand the journey, and 
Otto is not here.” 

“And if he were, it would not 
help matters much,” interposed 
Arnold. 

“ And Gabrielle cannot go either. 
Perhaps — Hermine Baron 
Walther hesitated. “No, no, that 
will not do either.” 

Arnold laughed outright. “ Well, 
that would be going from the 
frying-pan into the fire with a 
vengeance, travelling to Trieste 
with one young lady in order to 
travel back with two. No, we 
must think of some other plan. 
I declare it is just like the riddle 
of the fox, the goose, and the bag 
of corn. I think, after all, you 
will have to trust to my discrimi- 
nation and discretion about age; 
only give me a few points-d’apput 
for contingencies. Down to what 
age may I travel with her?” 

“But, Arnold, I cannot say; it 
is so difficult to determine”—and 
the Baron looked very much dis- 
tressed. 

“ Shall we say thirty-five?” per- 
sisted Arnold, who had long ago 
decided in his mind that Fraulein 
Lackenegg should be allowed to 
travel from Trieste alone, whatever 
her age might be. “Or let us 
make a compromise; may I travel 
with her if she is young and 


ugly ?” 
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“ Really, Arnold ” in a tone 
of querulous admonition. 

“Or old and good-looking? And 
what degree of ugliness will qua- 
lify her? If she has good hair 
and bad teeth? or bad hair and 
good teeth? Or fa 

“ Arnold, Arnold, do stop; you 
are confusing me so.” 

“T suppose if she squints——” 
Arnold was beginning, when Ga- 
brielle’s Italian greyhound raised 
himself slowly on his faded foot- 
stool and put up his ears in a 
listening attitude. 

“Couche, Chéri; there is noth- 
ing to listen to. But seriously, 
my dear father, I do not think 
it is worth discussing the point 
further ; it is prebably too late 
already. If I started now, I 
should very likely cross her on 
the way. Whatever her age may 
be, she seems able and inclined to 
act for herself. What is the matter 
with that dog of yours, Gabrielle ?” 

Chéri had not relaxed his listen- 
ing attitude; he sat immovable, 
only his long greyhound nose quiv- 
ering with emotion, and a low, 
prolonged growl coming from the 
depths of his narrow chest. 

“Why, this letter was written 
yesterday,” went on Arnold. “If 


she were sharp, she might be here — 


the day after to-morrow, even rest- 
ing two days; it is only ten hours 
from Trieste, after all.” 

“The day after to-morrow 
shrieked Gabrielle, starting up from 
her cushions, and getting off her 
sofa abruptly. ‘“ How dreadful ! 
And there will be so many things 
to be done; the room to get ready, 
and fowls to be killed, or some- 
thing. I shall never be ready in 
time.” And the youthful house- 
keeper stood with her hands to- 
gether in an attitude expressive of 
the deepest perplexity, as if medi- 
tating an instant raid upon the 
henhouse. 
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“Well, I suppose it won’t take 
you two days to murder a hen or 
have a bed made,” said her brother, 
who was in a strangely contradic- 
tory humour to-night. “ What is 
the matter with that dog?’ Chéri 
had leapt. off his cushion, and 
broken into loud, resounding, per- 
sistent barks, which pierced the 
ears, and drowned conversation. 
The maid-servant now came into 
the room; and as soon as Chéri 
was sufficiently silenced, and had 
been compelled to return to his 
footstool, which he did under pro- 
test, and where he sat growling 
beneath his breath, she explained 
that there was a lady outside who 
asked to speak to Baron Boden- 
bach. 

“There have been so many of 
them to-day,” said the old Baron, 
peevishly. “It is another April 
fool, of course. I have been told 
four times to-day that somebody 
wanted to speak to me, and I am 
not going to leave the room for 
any one now.” 

“Depend upon it, Gabrielle, it 
is some revenge of the doctor’s for 
that parcel of yours this forenoon. 
I think you ought to be sent out 
to speak to her.” 

“No, I am not going out. I am 
not going to be caught,” pouted 
Gabrielle. 

“Well, April fool or no April 
fool, somebody will have to see 
her,” remarked Arnold. “ We can’t 
have an April fool hanging about 
the house till midnight.” 

“Show her in here, then, in 
heaven’s name!” exclaimed the 
old Baron, resignedly; “and be 
quick about it, for it is close to 
supper-time.” 

Half a minute later the - door 
opened again, and a small white 
dog trotted in—a small white dog, 
not over-clean, but very self-pos- 
sessed. The small dog trotted in 
and made straight for Chéri’s 
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cushion. There was a_ second’s 
= The maid-servant was still 
olding the door open, but the 
dimly-lighted passage outside show- 
ed nothing. The three members 
of the Bodenbach family looked 
expectantly and asked themselves, 
“Ts this all?’ Clearly an April 
fool! The small white dog stopped 
within two paces of Chéri’s cushion 
and set itself into the orthodox 
position of pointing; then advanc- 
ed slowly, one paw in front of the 
other, with eyes steadily fixed on 
the greyhound, who sat the while 
bolt upright, trembling in every 
limb with canine hysterics, his 
head a little turned away, half 
nervously, half in indignation, pre- 
ferring not to meet the unflinching 
gaze of the small white dug. Then 
suddenly from the dimly - lighted 
passage a tall, slight figure in black 
entered the room quickly. She 
came in quickly, but not with much 
assurance; and having made two 
steps into the room, she hesitated 
and stopped, looking shyly about 
her. 

“ Are you an April fool?” asked 
Gabrielle, standing in the middle of 
the room, and staring at the new- 
comer with very wide-open eyes. 
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The Baron and Arnold had risen 
also, and were regarding the lady 
in black with mingled astonishment 
and inquiry—the Baron with his 
reading-spectacles slipped down to 
the extreme point of his nose, 
Arnold with the stump of his 
Virginia cigar held between his 
fingers. 

The stranger had a thick veil 
over her face: she put it up when 
Gabrielle spoke ; she had not looked 
at any one but Gabrielle yet. 

“May I ask to whom we have 
the honour of speaking?” said Ar- 
nold, in his politest, stiffest, most 
frigid tone. 

She turned her head quickly to- 
wards him, and glanced at him for 
a moment with great, dark, ques- 
tioning eyes. Whose was that voice 
so like another’s voice ?—that face 
which had in it something of 
another’s face? And as Arnold’s 
gaze met hers, he asked himself 
wonderingly, ‘“‘ Who is that beauti- 
ful woman ?” 

“T am not an April fool,” and 
her clear young voice trembled a 
little nervously, and a vivid colour 
came into her face; “I am, I am 

She hesitated. “I have 
come from Mexico.” 


CHAPTER XXVII—THE LAST TOAST. 


“ Le tems a laissé son manteau 
De vent, de froideur et de pluye, 


Et s’est vestu de brod 


erie 


De soleil luisant cler et beau, 

Il n’y a beste ni oyseau 

Qu’en son jargon, ne chante ou crye 
Le tems a quitté son manteau 

De vent, de froideur et de pluye.”’ 


With the end of March a sudden 
burst of spring had broken the 
bonds of the long Polish winter ; 
without preparation, without warn- 
ing, it came. The day before, every- 
thing was still deep winter — as 
deep a winter as elsewhere in 
January, the snow lying unmelted 
on the earth, the lake at Rzesz6l6w 


—CHARLES D’ORLEANS: Le Renouveau 
(fifteenth century). 


still frozen and hard. Next day, 
of a sudden, the sun shone out 
warm and bright, and a great kind- 
ly breath of mild spring air came 
and touched the snow and the ice, 
and bade them make haste and 
depart. And great haste they did 
make; they dripped and dropped 
from all the roofs and from every 
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branch and twig, scuttling and 
hurrying out of sight, but hardly 
fast enough for the flowers, that 
began pushing their impatient heads 
out of the damp earth before even 
the snow was well melted. The 
daisies that were beginning to open 
their baby eyes, under the elm- 
trees on the dam, blinked aston- 
ishedly at the large fields of ice 
that floated about in the lake, jost- 
ling against each other, and getting 
softer and slushier and less like ice 
every minute. A week ago the 
sledges had still been running mer- 
rily over the lake, as they had 
done since November; but now 
their reign was over for this year, 
and they had retired into private 
life. On the first day of the thaw, 
the spring had been inaugurated by 
the collapsing of the ice under one 
of those foolhardy little sledges that 
would still insist on believing that 
the ice was firm. This was the 


signal for abandoning the road 
across the lake—the signal which 
the peasants invariably wait for. 
Until some one amongst them has 
had a ducking, they will not give 
up this convenient short cut to and 


from their homes. On the branches 
of the elm-trees, too, there was 
great cawing and flapping of wings. 
The big grey crows were preparing 
to build their nests: only two or 
three of them did not caw, and did 
not flap their wings, for they were 
lying cold and stiff on the ground 
beneath the trees. The spring had 
come too late for them! As for 
the chaffinches and sparrows, who 
had no dignity to preserve, they 
flew about tumultuously, chirping 
and singing with the whole strength 
of their little throats—singing over 
the winter’s departure, and singing 
in the glories of spring-time. 

Ah, but it is all very well to talk 
about birds and flowers, and to 
dwell upon sparrows and daisies! 
Spring is a season of poetry, cer- 
tainly, but it has its prosaic side 
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too—at least, it has in Poland. 
When the sun shines out with a sud- 
den warmth, and the snow begins 
melting with a rush, the natural 
consequence is, in that land of rich, 
soft earth, and scanty pavements, 
and primitive roads, that streets and 
highways and byways become alike 
flooded, and wellnigh impassable. 
The consequence, in short, of that 
poetical burst of spring, is a very 
unpoetical state of slushy mud. 
Whoever is wise, and can choose 
for himself, will avoid leaving the 
precincts of his dwelling-place dur- 
ing this period, until nature has 
calmed and settled down a little 
into normal existence. It is small 
consolation, when you are sticking 
in the middle of a muddy road, 
with the liquid mire pouring in at 
the jsides of your vehicle—it is a 
very poor consolation indeed, to 
hear the birds singing gaily on the 
bushes alongside, and to see the 
fresh grass sprouting under the 
hedgerows. Not all the beauties 
of spring will at moments like 
these reconcile you to the incon- 
veniences which it brings in its 
train. This, of course, is only the 
opinion of a prejudiced outsider ; 
everything that one has been born 
and bred up to from childhood be- 
comes natural, perhaps congenial— 
even mud. The Poles certainl 
do not trouble themselves aa 
about such a trifling inconvenience. 
If the road is bad—well, they will 
just have to put in four horses 
instead of two, and drive three 
hours instead of one. A Pole will 
rarely let the bad state of the roads 
stand in the way of important busi- 
ness, and never in the way of any 
pleasure, however unimportant. 
Even though they are free to 
choose for themselves, they are not 
wise enough, or are perhaps too 
wise, to put themselves out of their 
way on account of the mud. 

The 2d of April was the feast- 
day of a personage of importance, 
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no less than the universal favourite 
of that neighbourhood, old Bora- 
dembski; and many carriages were 
wending their way that forenoon 
towards Boradembski’s country 
residence, which country residence 
was, in fact, a group of farm-build- 
ings, with a very modest dwelling- 
house attached to it. This celebra- 
tion of féte-days is a very important 
feature in Polish secial life. These 
days are landmerks ia the year, the 
periods which c-n be looked for- 
ward to as occasions when one will 
with certainty meet all one’s friends 
and most of one’s acquaintances— 
a species of impromptu patriarchal 
gathering, when people come to 
mark their esteem or affection for 
the to-be-féted personage, ready to 
take their part in any gaiety which 
may be a-going, and where every- 
body is sure of a warm welcome. 
There is always an_ uncertainty 
hovering about these patriarchal 
gatherings, quite different from the 
formal etiquette of invited parties 
—a pleasing uncertainty as to the 
number of guests that may event- 
ually turn up, which must be par- 
ticularly pleasing to the house- 
keeper, who is expected to enter- 
tain them, and who must be pre- 
pared for the contingency of fifty 
people to feed, as well as the pos- 
sibility that only five may appear. 
Chance determines everything, and 
also to a great extent the popularity 
or importance of the individual in 
question. As a matter of course, 
whoever comes to such a gathering 
is not allowed to get away before 
evening—usually not before next 
morning; and into this space of 
time are crammed more meals than 
are usually eaten in three days of 
ordinary life. After the solemn 
dinner—the only regular meal of 
the day—other refections of nonde- 
script nature, and composed chiefly 
of the dinner remains, are served at 
irregular intervals of two and three 
hours. As soon as lights are lit, 
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dancing begins among the young 
people. No music has been pro- 
vided ; everything is left to chance 
here too. Then when people begin 
talking of going, the host invariably 
presses everybody warmly to stay 
for the night, offering—with a 
noble disregard to the size of his 
house and the number of his guests 
—to put them all up indiscrimi- 
nately. After all, the size of the 
house does not affect the matter 
much ; it is arranged in the follow- 
ing simple manner: All the beds 
in the house are given up to the 
ladies, and all the sofas and chairs 
to the old gentlemen; as for those 
who remain over after this allotment 
—the young men—they are accom- 


-‘modated by straw being laid down 


on the floor of the largest room in 
the house, after the good old medi- 
eval fashion, and invited to take 
their repose on this rustic couch. 

As I have said, there were many 
carriages wending their way through 
the mud on this particular feast-day 
in question ; from all the points of 
the compass they were making to- 
wards Blotéw. The air was blow- 
ing mildly about with a delicious 
suggestion of newly-sprung-up 
flower-life in its breath, and, though 
the snow had not yet been gone 
many days, fragrant with violets. 
There were great patches of them, 
purple patches, among the fresh 
grass at the roadside ; violets strag- 
gling out from the shade of the 
woods which skirted the road in 
this direction; and further in, un- 
der the shadows of the oak-trees, 
and between the still leafless bushes, 
the snowdrops had shot up with 
their stiff-pointed green sheaths, 
piercing through the fallen brown 
leaves, crumbling and dead now— 
the leaves which had been green on 
the branches last summer. 

Blotéw stood on a little elevation ; 
not much of an elevation, not de- 
serving more than the name of a 
small hillock, but still steep enough, 
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and with so sharp a turn as to make 
those forty yards or so of ascent a 
very bad pull for the horses, and a 
trying moment for a nervous person. 
The successive batches of visitors 
getting dragged up the hillock to- 
day, were cheered and encouraged 
at the moment of their trial by 
the inspiriting sight of old Bor- 
adembski standing on the steps 
of his house, and waving them on 
to victory with a large blue cotton 
pocket - handkerchief. “ Good old 
Boradembski! He had lived thirty 
years in this place; had been tugged 
up this hill, and seen his friends 
tugged up, during thirty years; had 
been at intervals upset in taking 
that sharp turn, and likewise seen 
many of his friends upset times 
innumerable; and yet never had 
the necessity struck him of better- 
ing the condition of existing things. 
This road had been the same for 
fifty or sixty years; it had done 
for other men before him, so why 
should it not do for him ? 

This farm of Blotéw, like almost 
all the land in the ,neighborhood, 
belonged to the rich Prince R——; 
but Boradembski had lived there 
so long that he almost felt as if it 
belonged to him. No one could 
imagine Blotéw without Borademb- 
ski, or Boradembski without Blotéw. 
And yet there had been a time, now 
some ten years ago, when it seemed 
as if Blotow and its master were to 
part company. Prince R be- 
thought himself in an evil hour of 
raising all his rents. He sent for 
Boradembski and told him that 
either he must leave the farm or 
pay nearly double the rent he had 
been paying hitherto. To this 
Boradembski demurred, saying that 
such a sum was out of his reach. 
“Then if you won’t pay it the Jew 
will do so,” said the noble Prince, 
opening the door of the apartment, 
and calling out to a ragged Hebrew 
outside, “ Say, Jew, how much will 
you give ?” 
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“ Four thousand !” shrieked out 
the unclean wretch, holding up 
that number of filthy fingers. 

Old Boradembski drew up his 
gigantic figure proudly to its full 
height. “If the Jew gives four 
thousand, then so will I.” 

“ That’s right,” said the Prince ; 
“then you keep the farm,” and he 
held out his hand to him. 

But Boradembski did not take 
the proffered hand; he did some- 
thing quite unusual for him—he 
put both his huge hands behind 
his broad back, and bowing coldly 
to his landlord; left the room. 

The danger of that one sharp 
turn once over, the guests were 
received by Boradembski at the 
door in his most hospitable style. 
He was delighted to see everybody, 
not only as a form of speech, but 
really and truly delighted. His face 
was beaming with even more than 
its ordinary cheerfulness, his slaps 
on the back were more resounding, 
and his squeezings of fingers if pos- 
sible more annihilating, than usual. 

An Englishman willl not invite 
his friends unless he can afford to 
entertain them, and no one can say 
that he is not right. The Pole 
does not calculate so far. He is 
always delighted to see his friends 
whether he can afford it or not, and 
his friends will always come unin- 
vited to see him, without contem- 
plating the possibility of their 
visits being an inconvenience. He 
would rather scrimp himself for 
weeks, than forego the pleasure of 
seeing his friends around him. 

“ Ah, F ! I knew you would 
come early; so glad to see you 
looking so well. Your bay took 
the hill capitally. What do you 
say to this splendid weather? The 
very thing we wanted for the oats.” 
“God bless you, my son! so you 
have found it worth your while to 
ride out from Rzeszéléw for old Bor- 
adembski’s feast-day ?”” “Your most 
humble servant, Countess; I kiss 
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your hand. You are enjoying this 
lovely weather ; the sunshine makes 
me feel quite young again.” “Ah, 
here comes D-——!” as a vehicle, 
deeply coated with mud, struggles 
up the hill. “I told you the road 
from G—— was in capital condi- 
tion. A little soft? Oh, but that 
will mend soon! a fault on the 
right side; doesn’t batter the horses’ 
legs.” “ Ah, here is a surprise! 
actually Ledinski in person. Wel- 
come to my roof!” Ledinski was 
on old gentleman, the retired post- 
master of Rzeszdléw. Although 
hardly ranking among the country 
gentry, yet he was a good friend 
and old schoolfellow of Borademb- 
ski, who in his large - hearted 
sympathies counted his friends in 
all ranks of life. He was never 
seen otherwise than dressed in 
black from head to foot, whiskers 
and hair, dyed black to match. It 
was a well-known fact, one which 
Ledinski himself talked of with 
pride, that he had never been 
photographed, never received a 
telegram, and never seen a railway. 
He was, as has been said, a very 
good friend of Boradembski’s, but 
during the last twenty years had 
never found time to drive out as 
far as Blotéw. His emotions were 
easily stirred, whether for pleasure 
or for pain, and invariably took the 
form, rather inconvenient for a man, 
of dissolving into tears. At this 
moment, as he stands on the door- 
step in his coal-black suit, holding 
Boradembski’s hand, two large tears 
are rolling heavily down his cheeks ; 
he tries to bring out some flowery 
speech about old friendship and 
spring blossoms, but chokes in the 
middle, and has to stop. 

“ All right; yes, I know, my 
dear old brother,” says Borademb- 
ski, in his cheery voice. “Get 
along with you into the house, Iza 
will take charge of you all. I see 
another carriage coming.” 

The lady referred to by the name 
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of Iza was Boradembski’s married 
daughter (for Boradembski has 
had a wife once, but she has died 
thirty years or so ago). While her 
father was putting the visitors 
through a first phase of reception 
on the door-steps, Iza was putting 
others through a second one in the 
drawing-room within—a middle- 
sized, low-roofed room, rather out 
of proportion to the large company 
which is filling it more at every 
minute. Gentlemen in evening 
dress (for Poles are always fond of 
rushing into evening dress on the 
smallest provocation), a fair pro- 
portion of the older ones attired, 
like their host, in the national cos- 
tume — high boots, braided cloth 
coats, something flapping from their 
shoulders rather like wings, em- 
broidered gold belts wound several 
times round their waists, and a short 
sword at their side; all talking to- 
gether in groups, or talking and 
smoking together in the adjoining 
room; in general, all keeping to- 
gether, apart from the ladies. The 
ladies in every degree of toilet, 
elegant and _ inelegant — morning 
toilets, visiting toilets, travelling 
toilets, and demi-toilets. There is 
no rule for feast-days—everybody 
has put on what is most convenient, 
and nobody looks out of place. 
Some two or three prudent young 
ladies, who have had their eyes 
open to the probability of a dance 
in the evening, have brought an 
old ball-dress with them; and 
when the lights are lit to-night, 
they will reap the fruits of their 
foresight -by suddenly appearing 
in full though faded state, eclips- 
ing their less far-seeing or simpler- 
minded sisters. At present they are 
all sitting with pale kid-gloves on 
their hands, and all talking—con- 
versation being the only amuse- 
ment provided; there are fifty dif- 
ferent streams of conversation going 
on at once. No one will dream of 
proposing any other entertainment 
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as long as daylight lasts; there are 
no books to be examined, no photo- 
graphs to be looked at, nobody will 
ask for a round game. Oh, I beg par- 
don—there are two books upon a side 
table in the room, but so covered 
with dust that it is not likely any 
one will feel inclined to open them. 
One of them is a magnificently- 
illustrated and handsomely-bound 
volume of Mickiewicz’s Poems— 
the only true poet that ever lived, 
if you will believe the Poles; the 
other an old bound-up French 
fashion- paper. The dust on the 
tables, and on the two solitary 
books, is amply kept in counte- 
nance by the numberless cobwebs in 
the corners of the room and the 
smudges on the window-panes. 

It is now twelve o’clock, and the 
company will sit like this till eight, 
till they begin to dance, with the 
diversity of two lengthy meals in 
the next room, with nothing to do 
but to talk to each other; and 
they will not only appear well 
amused, but be well amused in 
reality —the idea of any other 
livelier form of amusement never 
having entered their heads. There 
is an atmosphere of flowing talk 
and laughter, of good-humour, of 
affectation, of slight flirtation—flir- 
tation, that is to say, with the soli- 
tary men who now and then stray 
into the phalanxes of the ladies: 
quite inoffensive, and not meaning 
much; just little tricks, and smiles 
and glances; little sharp speeches, 
which are supposed to be witty— 
little artificial coynesses, which are 
supposed to be fascinating. I 
ought to have said that there is also 
an atmosphere of violets: when 
violets are blowing outside, they 
always find their way into our 
houses. Many of the iadies to-day 
have bunches of them stuck in their 
dresses or in their hair. Comtesse 
Halka holds a large bouquet of 
mingled violets and snowdrops in 
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her hand, and she bends over them 
now and then, or holds them up to 
her face as she talks. 

It is an essentially Polish society 
which is assembled here to-day ; 
there are only three uniforms in 
the room, the Colonel, Langenfeld, 
and Otto. A fourth uniform which 
is usually present at all such meet- 
ings in the neighbourhood is to-day 
conspicuous by its absence—Cap- 
tain Kreislich has found it con- 
venient to-day to have another en- 
gagement, though he cannot help 
being aware that Comtesse Halka is 
to be here. Poles have avery = 
sense of hospitality, but they have 
also a great sense of nationality ; 
and, as a rule, the Austrian officers 
lying in Polish garrisons do not mix 
much in the country society of the 
neighbourhood. By some intuition 
they feel, or fancy, that their pres- 
ence is not particularly desired ; on 
which side exactly the fault lies is 
not easy to determine. 

There are no more carriages com- 
ing now, and old Boradembski has 
joined his company inside. He 
goes about the room from one per- 
son to the other in a friendly but 
aimless fashion, patting the young 
men on the back, shaking hands 
with the old ones, kissing the hands 
of ladies both young and old, dis- 
tributing compliments, and saying 
cheerful things to everybody. ] 
that the neighbourhood has to show 
of families is here to-day; a ve 
fair assemblage, it must be sai 
There is a lady with a profile like 
a snipe, Madame H , the wife 
of the doctor at Rzeszéléw; she 
never talks without smiling blandly, 
and to-day she has her hair so dis- 
posed as to produce the effect of a 
pheasant’s tail, which helps to carry 
out the general idea of ornithology. 
If you watch her coiffure for a few 
minutes, and have got a vivid ima- 
gination, you could fancy that the 
tail is going to spread itself, pre- 
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paratory to flight. The old gentle- 
man with the great likeness to 
Napoleon III. is also a notability. 
His son, like his father, but less 
like Napoleon, with the addition 
of red hair and a hump, is a good 
pianist, and his services will be re- 
quired by-and-by. The old lad 
with the white hair and the fresh 
complexion has been a celebrity in 
her day for her beauty: she has 
one beauty still remaining, her per- 
fectly-shaped and ivory-white hand ; 
and though she is past sixty, she 
has not got out of the habit of toy- 
ing with her fan gracefully. She 
is married to her third husband, a 
small proprietor in the neighbour- 
hood. Her marriages have gone 
downhill, it must be said: her first 
husband was Prince G , her 
second one Count K , and her 
third is plain Mr. L——, with 
nothing to recommend him in any 
way, one would think, to the cv- 
devant beauty, not even a good 
temper. Madame L—— still man- 
ages to attract men in spite of her 
venerable age; just now there are 
only two gentlemen talking to the 
ladies, and one of them is talking to 
her. The other is Langenfeld, and 
he is devoting himself to the pretty 
niece of Boradembski, dark-haired 
and blue-eyed, whose chief charm 
lies in the masterly grace with 
which she moves her head, and 
“manages” her arms and shoulders. 
The gentleman who is talking to 
the ci-devant beauty is Mr. Z——, 
a tall, broad-shouldered, _ black- 
haired man, with very full red lips, 
an eyeglass, and an unpleasant smile. 
He is a gentleman of good old 
family and fortune, and doubtful 
moral character, and is therefore the 
most coveted parti in the neighbour- 
hood, as he is himself very well 
aware; for which reason he makes 
himself very precious in young 
ladies’ society, and usually devotes 
his valuable attentions to those 
who are safely ensconced in the 
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bonds of matrimony. I could not. 
attempt to describe a quarter of the 
company present; there were ladies 
of all degrees of good and bad looks, 
and gentlemen of all degrees of birth 
and breeding. The one amongst the 
young men the most striking for his 
distingué carriage and easy manners. 
was X: , a young man belonging 
to an ultra-Polish family of ancient 
lineage; in outward appearance, 
manners, and even dress, decidedly 
the flower of the flock; a man of 
fashion, who in great degree gave 
the ton in this neighbourhood, and 
who anywhere would strike one as 
essentially aristocratic-looking. 
Dinner is approaching now: the 
mistress of the house has been 
bustling in and out with a large 
bunch of keys; various messages 
have been brought to her by small 
barefooted girls, and whispered in- 
to her ear mysteriously; the pol- 
ished table, round which some of 
the ladies were sitting, has been 
carried out, probably to be pressed 
into the service in the dining-room. 
At last the moment has come; no 
formal announcement of dinner, 
but it is generally understood that 
dinner is ready. A minute before, 
the head-servant (I cannot call him 
butler or footman) has come into 
the room with a large bottle in his 
hand, containing some sort of 
strong home-made wédki, or spir- 
its; and as he. puts it down on the 
pianoforte, where an array of little 
glasses have been standing all along, 
he mentions, in an offhand manner, 
that the soup is ready to be served. 
He is in his best clothes to-day ; 
not exactly livery; if the truth is 
to be told, the upper part is an old 
military blouse-—the undress uni- 
form, bought second or third hand 
from some Jew presumably—with 
the military facings taken off, and 
silver livery-buttons, of divers sizes 
and shapes, sewn down the front 
of it. All the gentlemen troop 
towards the piano, and Borademb- 
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ski pours out a glassful for each of 
his friends; then he offers his arm 
to Countess Przeszechowska, the 
other gentlemen offer their arms 
to the other ladies, without much 
attention to rank or precedence, and 
they all stream into the dining- 
room. They are fully fifty people 
sitting down to table; and here, as 
in the drawing-room, the two sexes 
are apart—each gentleman, on en- 
tering, has dropped his lady, and 
moved down to the lower part of 
the board; neither does the mis- 
tress of the house sit at the head of 
the table, as every lady should do 
in her own house. The old Coun- 
tess is in the place of honour; the 
two ladies next in importance on 
each side of her, and so on; so 
that, by this arrangement, unless 
a lady be hopelessly insignificant, 
she has not got the chance of hav- 
ing a male creature to talk to dur- 
ing dinner. Most people find noth- 
ing odd or undesirable in this 
arrangement, and are content with 
this division of the sexes as pre- 
scribed by national custom; but 
Langenfeld, although half a Pole, 
does not approve of all Polish 
habits, and has managed to put 
himself at the extremity of the 
gentleman line opposite, and thus 
will be able to continue his little 
flirtation with Boradembski’s pretty, 
niece, who sits beside him. The 
only one amongst the gentlemen 
who was placed contrary to Polish 
etiquette was Otto; he had been 
put in among the ladies, with Com- 
tesse Halka to his right and Madame 
vs to his left. How this had 
come to pass, whether by free-will 
or mere accident, was not evi- 
“dent. It did not much look like 
the former; for he could hardly 
have placed himself there for the 
sake of the snipe-like lady to his 
left; and yet he talked more to her 
than to the Comtesse. But he did 
not talk much to anybody, and ate 
very little, refusing every second 
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dish, but never refusing wine. Of 
course Otto’s abnormal position was 
remarked upon by people, and 
talked about. No one was very 
much surprised at it, though, for 
his name had been heard pretty 
frequently mentioned in connection 
with that of Comtesse Halka, and 
erhaps some of them had noticed 
co old Boradembski had given 
Otto a private shove into his pres- 
ent position. 

“How pale Comtesse Halka is 
looking to-day!” the ci-devant 
beauty is saying to her neighbour, 
also an abies dy, who has never 
been a beauty in her best days, and 
who has never been married,— 
“quite careworn—ever so much 
older than last year.” 

“Ah, yes, we all know how 
love wears and tears,” remarks the 
other lady, sagaciously. 

Madame L—— fingers her fork 
gracefully with her right hand and 
laughs softly to herself, the pretti- 
est little beauty-laugh, with which, 
forty years ago, she used to capti- 
vate people; perhaps she is think- 
ing that her own very ample ex- 
perience of love has not worn and 
torn her much. “I do not think,” 
she remarks presently, “that the 
Comtesse would allow her emotions 
to prey upon her to the extent of 
injuring her looks; she is far too 
wise for that.” 

The advent of the next dish 
interrupts these comments upon 
Halka’s appearance. The next 
dish is something very complicat- 
ed, and cut up very small, and 
very much overdone, and served in 
large shells. In its origin—that is, 
before it was cooked, when it stood 
only on paper—it may have been a 
light French dish, but under the 
hands of the Polish mattre de cui- 
sine, it has lost all its Frenchness 
and its lightness. It is considered 
necessary, on occasions like the 
present, to have an immensely lo 
menu, the dishes following eac 
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other with immense pauses between 
—either well-cooked national dishes, 
which the Poles delight in, but 
which to the palate of a stranger 
are repugnant, or ill-cooked imita- 
tions of .French or German recipes. 
Boradembski’s menu to-day is de- 
cidedly out of proportion to the 
talents of his ik, and to his style 
of living; but Poles, even the best 
and most simple-minded of them, 
have always a hankering after ap- 
pearing higher or richer than they 
are, and will always ape, in their 
own slipshod, through-other fash- 
ion, whatever they have seen done 
elsewhere, however different the 
relative positions. If there is too 
much pretension about the cookery, 
the same certainly cannot be said 
of the arrangements of the dinner- 
table, or dinner-tables, for it con- 
sists of five or six tables of differ- 
ent shapes and different heights 
pushed together. The fine white 
damask table-cloth has to make 
several steps up and down hill, 
according to the need of the mo- 
ment, and there is a danger of the 
bottles and glasses slipping down 
over the deceitful surface. The 
white damask cloth is, despite a 
few undarned holes, the only fine 
or valuable thing about the table— 
except, perhaps, two or three un- 
doubtedly rare china plates, which 
many an English connoisseur in 
china would be glad to count in his 
collection, but which here are un- 
ae cued and have taken their 

ace among the variously shaped 
ina variously coloured, also some- 
times variously chipped, cracked, 
or broken, crockery which covers 
the rest of the board. No flowers 
are on the table, no glass troughs, 
no dainty little menu-cards, no 
lamps or candles, of course, for it is 
broad daylight; but the centre of 
the table is well filled, all the same. 
There are platters with huge loaves 
of home-baked bread, and excellent 
bread it is, cut in thick slices; and 
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there are dishes of fresh ewe-milk 
cheese or butter between every third 
and fourth person. There is a 
running accompaniment of butter- 
eating kept up during the whole 
meal; in the pauses all the com- 
pany eat butter on their bread or 
mix it indiscriminately with the 
dishes, just as the spirit moves | 
them—every one, of course, help- 
ing him or her self with the knife 
they are eating with. The salt- 
cellars on the table are spoonless, 
and the servants’ hands gloveless. 

The shells, after a long interval, 
have been succeeded by a truly 
national dish, ox-tongue, cooked in 
a sweet sauce of almonds and rais- 
ins. This dish, which would be a 
severe trial to any British palate, is 
by the Poles considered to be an 
immense success to-day, and they 
are all applying themselves to it 
with praiseworthy assiduity: the 
two ladies next to the mistress of 
the house are congratulating her 
on this triumph of culinary art;. 
the old Postmaster, in a voice 
husky with emotion, says some- 
thing to Boradembski about the 
happiness of having such an ex- 
cellent housekeeper; the pretty 
niece is talking very demurely to 
Langenfeld, and delicately carry- 
ing raisins to her mouth on the 
Everybody is 
eating with their knives, of course, 
both gentlemen and ladies; but 
this is so generally done all over 
Germany and Austria, that it is 
hardly a matter for remark; and 
surely only a person of extra sickly 
fastidiousness would be startled by 
it. Have I not witnessed countless 
individuals, moving in the best so- 
ciety, practising this feat with a 
skill verging on a juggler’s art? 

Mr. Z—— is one of those who 
have taken the largest helping of 
the famed Polish tongue, and he is 
eating it with a relish which is very 
apparent on his unpleasant face. 
“T don’t know when I have eaten 
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better tongue,” remarks he to his 
humpbacked neighbour, while care- 
fully mopping es dregs of the 
sweet sauce with pieces of bread- 
crumb, and swallowing them with 
enjoyment. 

“ Why, Bodenbach,” exclaims the 
little humpback, leaning across the 
table—“ why are you not eating?” 

“Hate sweet things,” is the la- 
conic rejoinder. 

“Doesn’t seem in a very sweet 
humour himself,” remarks the little 
man, aside to Z——; “and I am 
sure he ought to be so, lucky fellow 
as he is.” 

Z—— leans back in his chair, 
and picks his teeth. “Ha! you 
call him lucky fellow; I am not so 
sure about that,” he drawls, open- 
ing his full lips to a disagreeable 
smile. 

“Not lucky! why, what more 
do you want? She is the best 
parti within fifty miies. Oh, he is 
a very lucky fellow!” and the little 
hunchback heaves a deep sigh, and 
feels a momentary pang of jealousy 
fox every one who has not got a 
hump, and not got red hair. 

“Oh, if he did get her, he would 
be lucky of course,” answers Z——, 
half closing his eyes, and regarding 
Otto with a critical look. “ Not 
being a Pole is of course a great 
objection, and an officer too.” 

“Yes, but he is a good-looking 
man, of good family, and, they say, 
will have some money. The Com- 
tesse is no longer quite young, she 
could not do better than take him. 
You see how completely he has run 
that other fellow off the course.” 

“Oh, I don’t deny that he is 
better than that enormous captain 
with the black eyes. It would 
have been too ae ignominy for 
a Przeszechowska to marry a man 
whose money had been made by 
his father’s success in soap-boiling. 
This one at least looks like a 
gentleman. Not a_ bad - looking 
fellow,” continues Z——, conde- 
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scendingly, still examining Otto 
from under his half-closed eyelids 
—“not bad-looking. Too fair, of 
course, for a man; but there are 
other not bad-looking men of good ° 
family, who are Poles, and who 
have got their money already, whom 
they would have been very glad to 
get,—yes, very glad,” he repeats, 
looking down with a meditative air 
at a handsome emerald ring cut 
with his arms, which is flashing on 
his plump, cushiony white hand, 
while a self-conscious smile plays 
round his full lips. 

“Oh, no doubt, no doubt,” the 
little hunchback hastens to say, 
“but one has to be content with 
what one can get; and if they are 
wise, they will not go on waiting 
for unattainable Don Juans.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughs Z—, 
leaning back in his chair. This is 
just the sort of compliment best 
calculated to flatter his particular 
phase of vanity. “You are a ver 
amusing fellow, Boguslaw!” An 
the little hunchback reaps the 
fruit of his well-timed pleasantry, 
for Z—— on the spot invites him 
to dinner for the middle of next 
week. The excellent quality of 
Z——’s_ dinner-wines are well 
known, and the little red-haired 
hunchback jumps at the invitation 
with great alacrity, and congratu- 
lates himself on his lucky hit. 
After that, the two men, the flat- 
tered and the flatterer, go on talking, 
very well pleased with each other. 
“To return to what we were saying 
before,” continues Z——, with an 
air of immense affability; “no 
doubt the Comtesse would be quite 
right in accepting the man; every- 
— must take what they can get, 

as you sa y—ha, ha, ha!—only I 
don’t think it looks much like it.” 

“TI beg your pardon; I should 
say it looks remarkably like it,” 
— the hunchback. — 

ou think so? Then what do. 


you say to a little bet?” 
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The hunchback was delighted at 
the idea of a little bet. 

“A dozen of champagne shall 
it be? Ito pay you one dozen if 
he proposes and is accepted at any 
time this year after to-day; two 
dozen if he proposes to-night and 
is accepted.” 

“Yes, capital! very good condi- 
tions. So that is settled,” assents 
the hunchback, rubbing his hands. 
“T shall hope for my two dozen. 
I shall have my eyes open to-night 
when I am playing. Such things 
often come off during dancing.” 

By this time the unconscious ob- 
ject of the bet, sitting opposite, 
was rising into higher spirits. 
When a man goes on persistently 
refusing solid food, and only keep- 
ing to liquid, his spirits usually 
rise for the moment. Otto could 
stand a good deal in this way; his 
head was perfectly clear, but his 
manner and talk were gaining a 
little in animation. Just now he is 

uring out some water attentively 
or Halka, and pressing her to let 
him mix some wine with it, which 
she declines with much grace and 
decision. Polish ladies, as a rule, 
never drink wine; it is considered 
indelicate, unfeminine, &c., just as 
they think it unladylike to take a 
long walk, or to shake hands with 
aman; and they make an edifying 
fuss about taking a dose of wine 
which an Englishwoman would 
consider homeopathically small. 
Otto having failed with the Com- 
tesse, turns to his other neighbour, 
and attempts to induce her to over- 
come her national prejudices. 

“Oh no, please not,” exclaims 
this lady, putting her hand over 
her glass with a look of real terror 
in her face. “I should be so ill if 
I took a drop, I know. I should 
probably have to lie down for the 
rest of the day.” Thus baffled on 
all sides, Otto pours out a full. 
tumbler for himself and drinks it 
off at a draught, after which he 
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turns to Madame H , and pays 
her some rather reckless compli- 
ments on the becomingness of her 
coiffure. 

Madame H was a 
startled, but more flattered. 

“Have you got any news from 
your family, and from your 
brother?” she inquired, very 
sweetly, wishing to say something 
agreeable in her turn. 

“No, I don’t often hear from 
them — our family are not very 
good correspondents; they are get- 
ting on pretty much as usual, no 
doubt.” 

“Oh, but you should make your 
brother write to you oftener,” said 
Madame H “He is such a 
superior man, and I always think 
it so sad when brothers get es- 
tranged in that way.” 

“ Well, but we cannot always 
remain together like fowls in one 
farmyard,” said Otto, flippantly. 
“ And what could he write to me 
about? There never is anything of 
any interest happening at Stein- 
biihl; it is always the same hwm- 
drum sort of life. His letters, if 
he wrote oftener, would probably 
be no end of a bore.” 

To this the snipe-like lady, not 
having an answer ready, smiled 
blandly at Otto, and their conver- 
sation dropped. 

The meal proceeded on its ap- 
pointed course; after the boiled 
and minced meats follow the sweet 
dishes, and after the sweet dishes 
the roasts. Boradembski is moving 
about round the table, encouraging 

eople to eat, and filling up glasses ; 
he stops to pay a compliment to 
the ci-devant beauty, she talks up 
to him smilingly for a minute; then 
he passes on, strokes his niece on 
the head, shakes his finger playfully 
at Langenfeld, pats the little hunch- 
back encouragingly on the least 
deformed shoulder. “ That’s right, 
Zygmunt! always look after the 
ladies,” he says, nodding approving- 


little 
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ly at a gentleman who has been 
elegantly transferring 4 large slice 
of ham from his own plate to that 
of a lady two places off, who has 
come too short in the helping. 
“Ah, Colonel,” as he reaches Col- 
onel Fornay’s place, “do let me 
give you some of this wine. Real 
‘Tokayer, I assure you—got it from 
an excellent friend of mine;” and 
before the Colonel has time to offer 
Tesistance, his glass is filled up with 
Boradembski’s “real Tokayer,” 
which, as he well knew, was like 
most “real Tokayer” drunk in 
Roland, composed of two-thirds 
spirits and one-third sugar. “You 
will find it excellent, I assure you,” 
Boradembski says, confidently ; 
“and I know you are a connoisseur.” 

“Well done, X !” exclaims 


the genial host, presently, coming 
Tound to the other side of the table, 
where the distingué young man is 
carrying on a graceful French con- 


versation with his neighbour. Poles 
always prefer talking French when 
unable to employ their own tongue. 
Almost all of them know German, 
but their sense of nationality forbids 
their using it, and so they rather 
talk bad French than good German. 
Xx: , however, is an exception; 
he is talking French fluently, with 
an almost Parisian accent. “ Well 
done, X: ! That is the sort of 
appetite I used to have when I was 
young.” 

“La ressemblance me fait trop 
d’honneur,” returns the flower of 
the flock, while lightly disposing 
the picked bones of his chicken in 
an artistic circle outside his plate 
on the fine damask table-cloth, so 
as to make room for a second help- 
ing of the excellent fowl which he 
sees approaching him. 

It must here be alleged, in excuse 
for X: , that Polish helpings are 
on a large scale. You do not, as 
at an English dinner-party, get the 
alternative of a snipe’s leg, or the 
transparent shaving of a pheasant’s 
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breast, offered you by a pompous 
footman. You can have a fowl and 
a half if you like, and welcome; 
but as no plate can be expected to 
contain that amount of bones, and 
if a convenient dog is not at hand, 
what else is a man to do but put 
his bones on the table-cloth ? 

I beg to call to mind that I am 
not writing of last century, nor of 
the lower or middle classes; I am 
writing of the Polish landed gentry 
of the present day, titled and un- 
titled, who, many of them, can 
count their ancestors by centuries 
back and boast of sixteen quarter- 
ings to their arms—of men both of 
fortune and position, but who have 
never left their narrow circle, and 
have not learnt, as contact with 
other nations would have taught 
them, how far back they are as 
regards civilisation. I should not 
venture to invent such things, and 
certainly should not write them if 
I had not seen them with my own 
eyes. After all, when you are at 
Rome you must do like the Romans ; 
not quite literally in this case, let 
us hope, but there is nothing like 
taking people and things as you 
find them. In this age of social 
conventionality, and these days of 
stereotyped etiquette, it is refresh- 
ing to meet with the large-hearted 
hospitality of the Poles—even 
though it be mixed up with count- 
less little touches of affectation (the 
sort of affectation which springs 
from want of knowledge of the 
world) on the women’s side, and 
much want of order and method, 
to put it as mildly as possible, on 
the part of both sexes. Let us be 
just, and reflect that most likely 
our great - great - great - grandfathers 
did not conduct themselves very 
differently at table from the way 
Boradembski and his guests are 
doing now—and yet, for all that, 
our ancestors were gentlemen (at 
least those of some of us were); 
and that in all probability Bora- 
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dembski’s _great-great-great-grand- 
children will sit at table and eat 
their food much in the same way 
that we English do now. Civili- 
sation is a fine thing in its way, 
a pleasant thing and a delightful 
thing, a thing none of us would 
willingly forego; but in its course 
of polishing and planing it will 
sometimes polish off and plane away 
some of the finer edges of our kind- 
liest instincts, and perhaps by the 
time that Boradembski’s great-great- 
great-grandchildren have learnt how 
to manage their knives and forks, 
they will no longer be the open- 
handed, open-hearted men, whose 
—— may provoke our smiles, 
ut whose genial kindness cannot 
fail to touch us. 

The last of the wearisome four- 
teen dishes has been successfully 
disposed of, but the dinner is not 
near its end yet. The room is 
growing hot and close, as is only 
natural under the combined influ- 
ences of fifty people, fourteen dish- 
es, and countless violets. Z—— is 
leaning back in his chair looking 
rather overpowered, and his bon- 
vivant face a good deal flushed; the 
ladies who have got fans are fan- 
ning themselves violently—those 
who have not, are seeking refresh- 
ment in their raspberry ice. The 
great feature of the dinner is still 
to come—the toasts; this antiquated 
habit being a special crotchet of 
old Boradembski’s. There was no 
escaping from them, no possibility 
of curtailing them; every imagin- 
able sort of toast which by hook or 
by crook could be pressed into the 
service must be drunk through in 
turn. The old Napoleon-like gentle- 
man rises to his feet to give Bora- 
dembski’s health. There has been 
a slight indecision beforehand as to 
who should propose this most im- 
portant toast. Somebody had sug- 
gested Count Przeszechowski; but 
the Count is of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and dislikes putting himself 
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forward, for which reason he wanted 
to shuffle off the honour on to the 
old Postmaster; but the old Post- 
master was far too much overcome 
by his emotions to attempt anything 
of the kind, and entreated his 
neighbour Z—— to take the task 
off his hands. Z—— was not at 
all overcome by his emotions, but 
it was against his principles to 
do anything which involved any 
trouble, more especially immedi- 
ately after dinner; so, finally, the 
office was handed over to Mr. 
V , who is not timid, not ham- 
pered with emotions, does not mind 
taking trouble, and who, in this un- 
like Napoleon III., speaks easily 
and well. Conversations are hushed 
and broken off. 

“My friends,” begins Mr. V. > 
in his well-pitched tones, “we are 
all here to-day assembled on a joy- 
ful occasion; most of us have been 
here assembled on like occasions 
often before.” Boradembski lays 
down his spoon and prepares to 
listen attentively; he knows that 
his own health is going to be pro- 
posed, but there is not the faintest 
shade of self-consciousness on his 
honest face, only a broad smile of 
undisguised pleasure as he keeps 
his eyes fixed on the speaker, and 
nods his head approvingly from time 
to time. 

“Some of us are old friends of 
our beloved host, whose friendship 
dates from the cradle; others among 
us are new friends, but not for that 
the less warmly received by him. 
We are all, whether young or old, 
countrymen of his or strangers, his 
true friends, and we have all come 
here to-day with one purpose. 
Some of us have left our fields 
and our houses, some of us have 
put aside our business for the day ; 
the gallant Colonel has abandoned 
his soldiers, and our honoured friend 
the Postmaster has torn himself 
away from his native town for the 
first time these twenty years.” 
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At the allusion to strangers, 
several glances are directed to- 
wards Otto, the most conspicuous 
stranger there to-day; at the men- 
tion of abandoning soldiers, the 
Colonel frowns instinctively ; and as 
the Postmaster is referred to, a gentle 
sob is heard from his direction. 
Inspired by these signs, Mr. V 
proceeds, rising into oratorical inter- 
rogation, as Poles invariably do when 
in the warmth of eloquence. 

“Would it not be unnecessary, 
my friends, and almost impossible, 
to enumerate all the benefits, good 
services, and marks of friendship 
which we have all received from 
our beloved host? Have we not 
all, as we sit here, something which 
we owe to him? Has he not stood 
by at our baptism or blessed our 
nuptials? consoled us in our afflic- 
tions? reconciled us in our quar- 
rels? Has he not guided us in the 
management of our fortunes? helped 
Has 


us to sow and reap our fields? 
he not laughed with us when we 
laughed, and wept with us when 


we have wept? Is it not a family 
feast we are celebrating to-day? for 
are we not all related to him by 
the ties of gratitude and friendship ? 
Is he not the friend, the brother, 
the benefactor, the—the——” as 
the orator strives to grasp a climax 
—“the Father of us all ?”—this 
with an immense point of interro- 
gation, and succeeded by deafening 
cheers. Old Boradembski pretends 
to stop his ears, but really is de- 
lighted. “Yes, my friends, I see 
you all agree with me; I have 
interpreted your sentiments aright, 
and you will join me in emptying 
this glass to the health of our much- 
beloved host, wishing him all health 
and happiness, and that he may 
live and be beloved for many years 
to come. The health of our host!” 
—the orator raises his glass to his 
lips, all the gentlemen rise to their 
feet— “the health of our host, 
Borapemssxi |” 
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The glasses are clinked together, 
even the ladies make a graceful but 
fictitious show of joining in the 
toast. Old Boradembski is on the 
summit of good-humoured delight. 
As soon as calmness is restored, 
Boradembski rises and _ returns 
thanks to his friends, without 
any attempt at disclaiming the 
praises so lavishly bestowed on 
him. Old Boradembski’s voice is 
quite steady, but perhaps just a 
little deeper than usual. He does 
not speak so fluently as Mr. V . 
but they all understand what he 
wants them to understand. He 
thanks all his friends in general 
for their warmly-expressed attach- 
ment, and addresses his thanks in 
particular to Colonel Fornay, whose 
presence here to-day can be taken 
as a sign of the good understand- 
ing existing between his Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria and his 
Polish subjects. 

Upon this, Colonel Fornay can- 
not do less than give the health of 
the whole Polish nation, which he, 
with evasive tact, defines generally 
as a nation which has produced so 
many brilliant soldiers; at which 
compliment several of the gentle- 
men who had looked rather dark 
at the mention of his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria brighten up 
again. Naturally the Colonel’s 
speech elicits a corresponding one 
from some one else, in which the 
Austrian nation is complimented 
in return; upon which the Colonel 
resignedly rises to his feet a second 
time, and launches into another 
toast,—this time one chosen from 
a safe distance, which can have no 
danger of again recoiling upon him- 
self—the success of the crops. 

The crops somehow or other lead 
to the Vienna Exhibition; the 
Vienna Exhibition is made to lead 
to an unfortunate young man who, 
it is known, has sent some samples 
of home-made brandy, as proofs of 


Polish industry, to the Exhibition ; 
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the young man, pressed on by some 
rather lively nudges from his two 
neighbours, rises to his feet, pale 
with terror, heartily regretting that 
he had ever been fool enough to 
send anything to the Exhibition, 
and looking about wildly for some- 
body on whom to throw the obser- 
vation of the company. His eye 
alights on the old Postmaster op- 
posite, who is regarding him with 
a moist expression: like a drown- 
ing man clutching at a straw, he, 
with an effort, brings out the Post- 
master’s health. 

The old Postmaster gets up, says 
something inaudible, and sinks 
down again, with tears streaming 
over his cheeks. The people at 
the end of the table have not 
understood a word; but his nearest 
neighbours, having caught up his 
intention, repeat “The Ladies,” and 
the ladies’ health is drunk, each 


one of the fair sex present taking 
the compliment as personal, and 
looking becomingly abashed in pro- 
portion to the claims which she 
thinks herself entitled to put for- 


ward to public admiration. As a 
matter of course, as a right which 
pertains to him naturally, the young 
man with the chicken-bones and 
the Parisian accent gets up very 
readily, looking and feeling just 
the right sort of man to return 
thanks for the ladies; and does so 
in a well-turned speech, pronounced 
in the best of Polish, and happily 
intermixed with French expressions. 

This toast is followed by another, 
and that by another, and so on, 
general and personal relieving each 
other: the Church and the State; 
Mr. B——; Madame O , the 
ci-devant beauty, with her husband 
(only the third, not the two others) ; 
somebody’s grandmother, and some- 
body else’s great-grandchild, who 
had only just seen the light of day, 
&c., &c., &c., in endless variety. 
The gentlemen are kept on their 
legs for the best part of an hour 
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—each toast in turn having full 
justice done to it in the emptying 
of glasses. Poles, as a nation, and 
in everyday life, are remarkably 
sober in their habits; one or two 
small ligueur-glasses of spirits is 
about all they take, and this before 
meals. Wine is rarely drunk in 
ordinary life, in many houses never 
appears on the table, except on oc- 
ceasions like the present; but then 
it must be confessed that, on oc- 
casions like the present, its con- 
sumption is very much out of pro- 
portion to the usual abstinence, and 
its effects much more perceptible 
than is the case in countries where 
wine - drinking forms part of the 
programme of daily life. 

The stream of eloquence has run 
dry at last; every subject available 
for a toast has been exhausted; the 
gentlemen sink down into their 
chairs, the ladies begin to hope 
that escape from the hot room is 
approaching; the temperature of 
the apartment has risen to some- 
thing near suffocation; fans are 
used with great vigour; every one 
among the company who has the 
least tendency to blood to the head 
is flushed; Otto has not got any 
tendency to blood to the head, but 
he is flushed nevertheless. It is 
not quite clear whose business it 
is to give the signal for rising : some 
of the ladies look inquiringly to- 
wards the mistress of the house, 
but she is engaged in an animated 
discourse with her neighbour, and 
does not see; some others glance 
towards Boradembski, but his place 
is empty. He has risen and gone 
round to the head of the table, and 
is bending over the old Countess, 
whispering something in her ear. 
Countess Przeszechowska listens, 
she nods undecidedly, and ex- 
changes a nervous glance with her 
husband. A minute later, old 
Boradembski is back in his place, 
but he does not sit down, he re- 
mains standing, and fills up his 
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glass to the brim. Everybody is 
talking again, louder than before, 
and his movement is not remarked. 

“My friends,” he begins, in a 
loud, distinet tone, and then pauses, 
with his glass in his hand, so as to 
fix the attention of his audience. 
People look up surprised, and per- 
haps a little impatient; conversa- 
tions are hushed again. Z—, 
who has already pushed his chair 


back from the table, and is leaning . 


back lazily, with his hands in his 

ockets, gives a grunt of displeasure. 

ngenfeld has to stop fanning the 
pretty niece. The Colonel gives a 
weary sigh, and looks pathetically 
at his wife. The old Countess sud- 
denly puts up her handkerchief to 
her face; -her nearest neighbours 
think that she has become afflicted 
with nose-bleeding, and look at her 
compassionately. Otto is leaning 
back, with his arms folded, and 
with no expression at all visible 
on his face; and Halka is leaning 
forward, looking intently at a snow- 
drop which she has drawn out of 
her bouquet, and is pulling to pieces 
with her slim fingers, as if wrapt 
in the study of its botanical con- 
struction, 

“ My friends,” repeats Borademb- 
ski, seeing that silence and attention 
are secured, “ before the circle round 
this board is broken, I must call 
upon you to empty another glass 
of wine. I have one more toast 
to propose to you, and I am sure 
it is one which you will receive 
with warmest approbation. I have 
had many kind things said to me 
to-day by my dear friends; and I 
am anxious to prove myself worthy 
of their esteem by giving another 
proof of the true interest I take in 
you all. None of you, my friends, 
are, heaven be thanked, in need 
of consolation; none of you have 
quarrelled, neither does anybody 
present stand in need of my ser- 
vices as godfather.” A burst of 
laughter; people are easily amused 
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after dinner. “ But there is yet - 
another task, which is the pleasant- 
est of all, and I feel myself much 
honoured by being intrusted with 
it. We have drunk to-day the 
healths of the Polish and Austrian 
nations, and I now call upon you 
to join with me in drinking to the 
happiness of two persons—one a 
daughter of our own country, the 
other a son of Austria—who are 
going to unite their lots. My 
humble efforts in helping to bring 
about this happy conclusion are 
fully rewarded by the satisfaction 
of being able to announce the aus- 
picious event under my roof. Long 
life, health, and happiness,” raising 
his voice still more, “to the happy 
bridal pair, Comtesse Halka Przesze- 
chowska and Baron Otto Bodenbach 
—all health and happiness !” 

“All health and happiness !” 
comes with a deafening burst from 
everybody round the table; the 
gentlemen rise in a body to drink 
the last toast. Otto is surrounded, 
overwhelmed; he has to fill his 
glass repeatedly to respond to every- 
body’s congratulations. The old 
Postmaster’s tears are dropping fast 
into his plate. The old Countess, 
now the crisis is safely passed, re- 
moves her handkerchief from her 
face and smiles across at her 
daughter; but Halka is not look- 
ing at her mother, she is holding 
up her bouquet to her face, and 
but for that, people would see that 
she is pale, pale almost as the snow- 
drops which touch her cheek, pale 
as women sometimes are at the 
moment of their triumph. 

“T never would have believed 
it,” said Z—— to his hunchbacked 
neighbour. “I was taken by sur- 
prise, I confess; but I keep my 
champagne after all, for he won't 
propose to-night. It is a drawn bet.” 

“Yes,” said the little hunchback, 
with a deep sigh, “you keep your 
champagne, but it is only by a 
fluke.” 
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THE DEMISE OF THE KAISARBUND. 


Tue events now passing in Europe 
may well teach States the instabil- 
ity of alliances, and ought to warn 
Governments of the uncertain value 
of the overtures to new alliances 
which are now passing to and fro, 
with shifting course, among the 
Courts of Europe. Russia is the 
prime fountain of these overtures. 
She finds herself isolated ; her old 
alliances are crumbling; her for- 
mer allies, she believes, have de- 
serted her; and, angrily and venge- 
fully, yet upon grounds perfectly 
just as well as natural, she eagerly 
seeks new alliances to take the place 
of the old. Prince Gortschakoff, 
beaten by his hated rival, Prince 
Bismarck, is wrathfully recasting his 
policy ; and the German and Hun- 
garian peoples stand upon guard 
awaiting the issue, while their 
Governments are preparing to meet 
the storm of Panslavic power and 
Muscovite intrigue. 

While Germany lays a cable be- 
neath the Baltic Sea to secure 
telegraphic communication with 
friendly Sweden beyond the reach 
of interruption by unfriendly and 
potentially hostile Denmark, the 
heir to the Russian throne pays a 
visit to the Swedish Court to per- 
suade King Osear that the true 
interests of Scandinavia lie in a 
Muscovite alliance. Has not Ger- 
many robbed Denmark of half its 
territory and its only defensible 
frontier? and does not that upstart 
Empire, young and ambitious, main- 
tain that the Vaterland must “ still 
further go” and reach to the Sound ? 
Sweden-Norway cannot stand alone 
in these times of great race-empires ; 
let Scandinavia, then, trust to Russia, 
which has no racial claim or motive 
to incorporate it, rather than to 
Germany, which desires to swallow 
it up in a vast Teutonic Fatherland. 


Russia, co-operating with the Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms, will withstand 
the northward progress of the over- 
bearing Germans; and, as soon as 
fighting comes, will regain for Den- 
mark her lost bulwarks of Duppel 
and Alsen. Highly plausible: but 
King Oscar, while he listened, 
must have remembered. Russia 
and Sweden are old antagonists. 
The Scandinavians, in Rurik, gave 
a founder and dynasty to Russia; 
but their war feuds with Muscovy 
are older than those of any other 
Power save the Ottoman empire. 
Charles XII, by military skill, 
matched the power and thwarted 
the absorbing ambition of Peter 
the Great ; but in subsequent times 
Russia tore Finland from Sweden 
by the sword, thereby acquiring 
the chief recruiting-ground for her 
navy. And in the far - reaching 
schemes of the Czars, has not the 
whole of the Scandinavian peninsula 
been marked out for Russian do- 
minion, as the only means of secur- 
ing for her navy an outlet from the 
Baltic? This is the first time a 
Czarewitch has paid a visit to the 
Court of Sweden. What messages 
were contemporaneously flashed 
thither from Berlin by the new-laid 
telegraph cable the future may dis- 
close. Prosecuting his Scandinavian 
tour, the Czarewitch, while we write, 
is a guest at the Danish Court, and 
speaks to his father-in-law of coming 
revenge upon Germany. 

Prince Gortschakoff also turns 
smilingly, with new-born friendship, 
to another and greater Power to 
which Russia has done many an 
ill turn. Russia aided Prussia in 
crushing the military power of 
France, and permitted her per- 
manent enfeeblement by the loss 
of Alsace and Lorraine. Strasburg 
and Metz, the old portals and bul- 
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warks of the country, have been 
lost, and by the possession of im- 
pregnable Metz the German power 
has been projected into the military 
heart of France. But there was a 
memorable alliance between a for- 
mer Czar Alexander and France, and 
such an alliance has become more 
natural now. The alliance of Tilsit 
was for the divided empire of the 
world: the revived alliance would 
be for the restoration of France, 
and for the triumph of Russia over 
her Germanic neighbours. Slav and 
Celt would combine for the down- 
fall of Teutonic power; and with 
that would fall the barriers between 
Russia and the Balkan peninsula. 
Despite the politic silence of her 
Government and the intelligent 
patience of her people, France pants, 
like a leopard in the leash, to spring 
upon the flank of Germany, and to 
fight a war of liberation as fiercely 
as the Germans themselves waged 
such a contest against the French 
under Napoleon the Great. Metz 
and Strasburg stand beckoning: lost 
bulwarks to be regained, trophies 
of defeat to be redeemed. Just as 
Russia can, without scruple, promise 
Duppel and Alsen to Denmark, she 
can promise to France not merely 
Alsace and Lorraine, but the realisa- 
tion of her highest dream (already 
once accomplished) of the frontier 
of the Rhine. Such trafficking be- 
tween France and Russia would be 
far too serious a matter to be allow- 
ed to transpire; yet among the 
news of the day from Paris (Sep- 


tember 6) we read, “General Chanzy ° 


has arrived from St. Petersburg. 
His arrival coincides with an unex- 
pected visit to Paris of the Grand 
Duke Constantine.” 

Italy is proud to have her share 
of the conflicting overtures of rival 
Powers. Impotent of herself for 
belligerent aggression, she seeks to 
acquire the much-desired power 
from concert with stronger States. 
When the great Powers are in op- 
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posite camps, the lesser States rise 
into temporary - my and acquire 
importance in the eyes of others as 
well as their own. They become 
strong by others’ needs. The ‘he 
dom of Italy was made by the he 

of others, and midst the quarrels of 
its neighbours it schemes for further 
aggrandisement. The cold, calculat- 
ing, and unscrupulous maxims of 
Macchiavelli still dominate Italian 
diplomacy. Any stick, says the 
proverb, will do to beat a dog—or 
an enemy; and the Italian Govern- 
ment, most of all, acts upon this 
maxim. Shrewder than Gortscha- 
koff, it never counts upon gratitude 
—nor feels it; nor thinks of re- 
venge except in the form of terri- 
tory. It bargains for the present, 
and exacts its guid pro quo on the 
spot. And when it can, it takes a 
great deal more than was bargained 
for. In 1859 it parted with Nice 
and Savoy, but it got Lombardy, 
while adroitly forcing the hand of 
the French Emperor so as to get 
Tuscany and all the Duchies,— 
which Napoleon never meant. In 
like fashion it got Naples, and even 
the States of the Church; and 
finally, when its friend France, 
worsted in battle by the Germans, 
was fighting desperately for exist- 
ence, the Italian Government, in- 
stead of helping its old ally, calmly 
took the opportunity to seize Rome 
and dethrone the Head of the 
Church. 

Likewise, in the Prusso-Austrian 
war, Italy agreed to co-operate with 
Prussia; but there was no trusting 
to gratitude. The spoil was to be 
got at once; and Italy had to 
it from her successful ally. The 
Austrian admiral played dua and 
drakes with the Italian fleet at 
Lissa, while the Austrian Archduke 
pummelled the Italian army in the 
Quadrilateral; but Italy got Venetia 
all the same. Italy in 1866 traffick- 
ed with both sides, and only made 
short bargains, in order to be ready 
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for any still better bargain from the 
other side. It is a memorable fact, 
showing the: wariness of Italian 
statesmen, that the offensive and 
defensive alliance with Prussia was 
timed to a day: it was to expire 
unless hostilities commenced in so 
many weeks; and Bismarck had to 
drive his king into the war,—the 
“good horse” (to use Bismarck’s 
somewhat irreverent phrase) being 
on this occasion “slow to take his 
fences.” More adroit ‘diplomacy, 
combined with the ready employ- 
ment of every available means of 
force, was never displayed than by 
the new-born kingdom of Italy. 
The finesse and strong, cold, ruthless 
policy of ancient Rome have never 
died out among the Italians. For 
centuries they lived and triumphed 
in the Church of Rome,—gleaming 
forth also from time to time among 
the Medicis and other temporal prin- 
ces of the land; and now that there 
is a new Italian kingdom, they dis- 
play themselves as of yore in the State. 

Once more Macchiavelli is at 
work. Italy covets Trieste and the 
Dalmatian coast,—covets also the 
Southern Tyrol,—not to speak of 
Malta and some other places which 
it would be imprudent to mention 
all at once. Italia irredenta—un- 
redeemed Italy — includes several 
very different parts. Southern Ty- 
rol and the Swiss canton of the 
Ticino are claimed, because the 
—_ are, or speak, Italian. The 

matians are not Italian; but 
what of that? Italy would be 
more powerful if she possessed 
these territories. She cannot seize 
them of her own strength. She 
maintains an army far in excess of 
her finances, and builds the most 
powerful ironclad ships of war, 
armed with cannon of heavier cali- 
bre than any yet made at Wool- 
wich: yet, with all that, Italy 
cannot of her own strength add 
a single acre to her territories, 
whether by land or among the 


coveted adjoining isles. But the 
Italian Government is known to 
be open to all offers. It will em- 
ploy both army and navy against 
its oldest friend or greatest bene- 
factor if any other Power will make 
a higher bid for its alliance,— 
provided the security be good. 
Shylock could not weigh the 
“goodness” of Antonio and the 
probable value of his argosies at 
sea more warily than the Italian 
Government weighs the “bonds” 
now being tendered for her accept- 
ance. Italian Ministers love to 
fish in troubled waters; so far as 
they can, they trouble the waters 
for the sake of their own fishing: 
and the adjoining provinces of 
Austria are the spoil which they 
scheme for amid the turmoil and 
shifting alliances which accompany 
the demise of the Kaisarbund, 
While that alliance lasted, Italian 
statesmanship had to bear itself 
meekly; the point of the German 
bayonet as well as the Austrian 
would meet it at Trieste. But now 
the Emperors have quarrelled: 
Russia wants an ally to crush 
Austria. Prince Gortschakoff is 
parleying with Italy; and _ the 
Crown Prince of Germany pays a 
visit to Rome, 

The watering-places of Europe, of 
late years, have held a prominent 
art in the diplomacy and fortunes 
of the Continent. Plombiéres, to 
which the French Emperor resorted 
to recruit his failing bodily strength, 
was the scene of the secret Napol- 
eonic bargain with Cavour, where- 
by Italy ceased to be a “ geographi- 
cal expression,” and which was the 
first step towards that revision of 
the map of Europe which ever 
loomed dreamily before the mind’s 
eye of ee IIL., and ended so 
fatally for himself. A man of grand 
ideas, but lacking power for swift 
and persistent action, it was a 
characteristic close of his career 
when, dead-beat with bodily fati- 
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gue, he sank asleep amid the roar 
of artillery in the crisis of battle 
upon the heights of Gravelotte. 
Kissingen, a health-resort of the 
old but marvellously vigorous 
King William of Prussia, witnessed 
in 1870 the diplomatic fracas 
which produced the rupture with 
France, deliberately prepared for 
by Bismarck,—who by the Hohen- 
zollern candidature for the Spanish 
throne, and otherwise, had irritated 
France up to the quarrelling-point, 
yet made stupid Europe believe 
that the quarrel was all of France’s 
making. Two years afterwards 
Gastein witnessed a meeting of the 
three and sole remaining Emperors 
of Europe, and the birth of the 
Kaisarbund,—an alliance which 


was designed to ring the knell of 
the brave old Turkish empire. 

The Alliance of the Three Em- 
perors came upon Europe as a sur- 
prise, —and a highly momentous 


one. It revived the memories of 
the Holy Alliance, established 
among the same Powers in 1815. 
The prime object of the Holy 
Alliance was to secure “peace on 
earth” and goodwill among the 
nations. Europe had been devas- 
tated by wars of ambition; each 
country was still bleeding at every 
pore from the wounds received in 
twenty years of ceaseless conflict; 
and the monarchs of Russia, Prussia, 
and Austria bound themselves in 
the most solemn manner to the 
maintenance of peace, and, by their 
vast preponderance of power, to en- 
force the observance of peace upon 
any Power which might be dis- 
posed to break it. But, a 4 
logically, but unfortunately, the 
Holy Alliance went further than 
this. The whole war- calamities 
of Europe had sprung out of the 
French Revolution, and the revolu- 
tionary spirit had bathed in blood 
every country where it had arisen. 
To secure peace, therefore, it seemed 
to the Emperors indispensable to 
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nip revolution everywhere in the 
bud; and thus, while faithfully 
guaranteeing not only each other's, 
but also all their neighbours’ terri-- 
tories, the three Powers pledged 
themselves to give aid to every 
Government which was threatened 
by revolution. It was this second- 
ary object of the Holy Alliance 
which has so much discredited it. 
England, despite her glorious vic- 
tories, yearned for a long peace 
quite as much as her Continental 
allies; but, claiming freedom of 
self-government for all nations, she 
had to protest against foreign in- 
tervention, in however honest and 
well-intentioned spirit it might be 
conducted. 

The Kaisarbund of 1872 was a 
compact of a very different char- 
acter. Territorial aggrandisement, 
with war, was its prime object. 
The Emperors pledged themselves 
to respect each other’s territories 
and separate interests. That was 
indispensable for union among 
themselves; and by their union 
the three Emperors felt secure of 
success in carrying out the contem- 
plated work of aggression. A cen- 
tury ago the same three Powers 
formed an alliance for the destruc- 
tion of Poland; the Kaisarbund of 
1872 was formed for the partition 
of Turkey. The matter came about 
in this way: At the meeting of 
the Czar and the King of Prussia 
at Warsaw in 1870, Russia engaged 
to help Prussia in the then im- 
pending and arranged-for war with 
France, by neutralising the ex- 
pected hostility of Austria; and in 
return, the Prussian Government 
engaged to support Russia in abol- 
ishing the Black Sea clauses of the 
Treaty of Paris which closed the 
Crimean war, and also to allow her 
to work her will in the “ Balkan 
peninsula.” Before Prussia was 
quite out of the wood in the 
French war, Prince Gortschakoff 
took payment of the first part of 
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the engagement by proclaiming 
that Russia would be no longer 
bound by the restrictions put by 
the Treaty of 1856 upon her naval 
power in the Black Sea. And 
Europe, including England, quietly 
acquiesced. ; 

In 1872 Russia became impatient 
to act upon the second and more 
important part of Germany’s en- 
gagement. But what was to be 
done with Austria? That Power 
would be as good as destroyed if 
she allowed Russia to occupy the 
valley of the Danube and surround 
her in the anaconda-like folds of 
Panslavism. So threatened, Austria 
would probably fight; and although 
Gladstonian England was reckoned 
as not in the field, Austria and the 
Turks together would take a good 
deal of fighting and money to beat 
them. Alexander II. is not belli- 
cose; and although bent upon wip- 
ing out the Crimean defeat, and 
aggrandising his dominions at the 
expense of Turkey, he shrinks from 
taking the bull by the horns. Bis- 
marck solved the difficulty by pro- 
posing that Austria should be taken 
into the conspiracy, and be made a 
partner in the game. And so, after 
all their quarrels, the Emperors of 
Russia, Austria, and Germany united 
themselves in the Kaisarbund, strik- 
ing a new bargain. 

Austria was the first to set the 
ball a-rolling. The Emperor Fran- 
cis-Joseph became suddenly deeply 
interested in the welfare of his 
Dalmatian subjects, and made a 
tour through the south-eastern por- 
tion of his dominions—that is, 
those conterminous with Turkey. 
While strengthening the loyalty of 
the Dalmatians (ever exposed to 
the allurements of Italy), he sought 
to attract to himself the Christian 
portion of the inhabitants of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Soon after, in- 
surrectionary movements began in 
these Turkish provinces; and the 
insurgents, again and again driven 
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in flight across the Austrian fron- 
tier, were there fed and maintained, 
and allowed to go back and resume 
the insurrection as soon as the 
Turkish troops were out of the way. 
About the same time Russia began 
her intrigues in Bulgaria, which at 
a later time led to the Bulgarian in- 
surrection, the bloody suppression 
of which by the Turkish population 
is remembered as the “ Bulgarian 
atrocities.” 

Despite these intrigues from with- 
out, Turkey would not take fire. 
Despite Austria’s fostering, the in- 
surrection in the Herzegovina was 
little more than brigandage. To ex- 
pedite matters, Austria again moved. 
A quarrel was to be fastened upon 
Turkey, and in the “ Andrassy 
Note” the Turkish Government 
was called upon to reform her in- 
ternal administration; and all the 
Powers of Europe were asked to 
support this beneficent and philan- 
thropic proposal—which they did. 
Still, this did not advance matters 
much ; and Turkey was actually 
growing stronger under the eyes of 
her intriguing foes. After the Bos- 
nian “insurrection” had lingered 
on for ten months, Mukhtar Pasha 
finally disappointed the hopes of 
its foreign promoters by crushing 
the “insurgents” at Donga, and 


‘entering Nicksich on the 29th of 


April 1876. This was gall and 
wormwood both to Austria and 
Russia, by compelling them to take 
overt action. To expedite matters, 
Austria again moved. On the 4th 
May the Austrian Ambassador called 
upon Lord Derby and informed him 
that there was “an entire agree- 
ment between the Governments of 
Austria, Germany, and Russia as to 
affairs in the East.” Events there- 
after moved rapidly. A crisis seemed 
impending at Constantinople. Ab- 
dul Aziz was in danger of being de- 
posed by the Ulemas and Supreme 
Council, who saw that he was send- 
ing Turkey to the dogs. Then came 
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a meeting of the Imperial Chancel- 
lors at Berlin,—the Czar resolving 
to make matters safe and sure with 
his allies before delivering the 
home-stroke which appeared to him 
to be necessary. On the 13th May 
the “ Berlin Memorandum ” (which, 
as has been officially stated, was 
drawn up solely by Russia) was 
issued to the Courts of Europe— 
England,’ of course, included—but 
an answer was required within forty- 
eight hours. In fact, the three Em- 
perors had made up their minds that 
a coup de main against the Turks 
should be struck at once ; and they 
did not care (at least they thought 
they did not care) what answers 
might come from the other Powers. 
Moreover, the Andrassy Note had 
been universally assented to; and 
on the face of it, there was not 
any striking difference between 
it and the Berlin Memorandum. 
There was “coercion” for Turkey 
in both, only it was more specific in 
the latter. 

The British Government, how- 
ever, had looked on long enough. 
Genuine and generous philanthropy 
is so deep-seated in our people, that 
they are always prone to be tricked 
by philanthropic professions, espe- 
cially as they cannot see behind 
the curtain and note the authors of 
such manifestoes getting ready the 
bayonet or bludgeon. But Govern- 
ments (as is expected of them) can 
see much more than meets the eye 
of the public, or of the sharpest- 
sighted of newspaper correspond- 
ents; and “secret service” money 
is sometimes spent to good purpose. 
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Although assenting to, and there- 
fore participating in, the Andrassy 
Note, the British Government were 
awake to the hollowness of the Im- 
perial professions, and more or less 
aware of the manceuvres going on 
behind the scenes.* But the man- 
ceuvres which the Berlin Memoran- 
dum was meant to cover, like a 
drop-scene, from the eyes of the 
public, were of a startling and most 
formidable character. The British 
Government instantly rejected the 
Memorandum, so curtly and haugh- 
tily submitted to it, and the British 
fleet was sent to the Dardanelles. 
Why was this? The opening clause 
of the Memorandum set forth— 
“That the great Powers, in view 
of recent events, should agree to 
send vessels of war” to certain men- 
aced points, including Smyrna, Sa- 
lonica, and Constantinople, with 
combined instructions for “ armed 
co-operation in maintaining order 
and tranquillity.” Well, they had 
agreed; and what form was this 
“armed co-operation” to take? 
Perhaps the British Government 
had clearer information upon this 
point than the Memorandum gave. 
Let us mention some facts of which 
our readers need only to be remind- 
ed; but we shall venture to begin 
with what we shall call an impor- 
tant conjecture :— 

Hardly was the Berlin Confer- 
ence at an end than a secret des- 
patch reached Downing Street from 
the Continent. This was on the 
Friday night or Saturday morning- 
That very day the Channel Fleet 
was ordered to sail for the Mediter- 





* As regards the so-called insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, Consul Holmes 
reported that there was ‘‘ no insurrection except on the frontier, where it has. been 
produced by invasion from without—an invasion by bands openly formed in Austrian 
Croatia and Servia.” And Lord Derby wrote on the same subject (Jan. 14, 1876)— 
“«There can now be no doubt that it is fomented from without.” And he added this 
home-thrust to hypocritical Austria and Russia : ‘‘If the Powers who advocate en- 
joining proposals on the Porte are desirous of pacifying the insurgent provinces, 
they should show their will by restraining (as it is notorious that some of 
them have the means of doing) the open encouragement given to the insurgents, 
and by using real influence to restrain Servia and Montenegro.” 
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ranean, and the Duke of Edinburgh, 
hastily excusing himself from a 
civic banquet, hurried from London 
to join his ship; and, as soon ap- 
peared, the combined Home and 
Mediterranean squadrons—in one 

nd word, the British fleet-—made 
its appearance at Besika Bay; 
ready to steam through, and, if 
necessary, force the passage of, the 
Dardanelles on its way to Constan- 
tinople. Our Channel Fleet sailed 
on the Sunday after the meeting of 
the Imperial Chancellors at Berlin ; 
on Monday morning the German 
ironclads steamed out of Wilhelms- 
hoe in the Baltic, destined for the 
Mediterranean. And they came as 
far as the British Channel: but 
the British fleet had got the start; 
the game was up; and they were 
recalled. 

What was in that secret de- 
spatch which produced such ener- 


getic action at Downing Street? 
We do not know; but judging 
from scattered statements (some of. 


them well-known facts, others 
rumours) which appeared in Con- 
tinental journals about that time, 
we give the following account, 
and leave it to be verified by the 
future. Abdul Aziz was then 
tottering on his throne; a revolu- 
tion was impending in the Turkish 
capital; a Russian corps d’armée, 
conveyed by sea, was to land at 
Bourgas, and march upon Constan- 
tinople,—perhaps invited by Abdul 
Aziz, or, under any case, to put 
down “disorder.” “Order” was 
to reign by Russian bayonets at 
Stamboul as of old at Warsaw. 
And the German fleet? It was to 
co-operate with the Russian squad- 
ron in the Black Sea, and, together, 
overpower the Turkish ironclads, 
for which the Russian fleet was no 
match; and the captured Turkish 
ironclads were to be Germany’s re- 
compense for this co-operation and 
expenditure. The Eastern Question 


“ was not worth the bones of a single 
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Pomeranian landwehrman;” but 
the Emperor William, to help his 
ally, was willing to let out his 
ironclads (one of which went to the 
bottom of the British Channel) for 
a quid pro quo. 

Our people, in all this, saw only 
a sudden and welcome, but appar- 
ently excessive, display of spirit on 
the part of the Government. They 
were indignant at the curt and im- 
perious manner in which the Mem- 
orandum had been flung to the 
British Government for acceptance 
or acquiescence; and they were 
— to see England asserting 
er place in the councils of Europe, 
—especially in so momentous an 
affair as the Eastern Question. But 
the public little dreamt of the tre- 
mendous crisis during these few days. 
By-and-by it will become known 
that Europe was within a few 
hours of witnessing a Russian coup 
de main upon Constantinople, and 
a coup de grace to the independence 
of the Porte. That third week in 
May 1876 beheld a parallel to the 
events connected with the secret 
clause of the Treaty of Tilsit, 
whereby Napoleon was suddenly, 
and without any declaration “of war, 
to seize the fleet of neutral Den- 
mark. Receiving private informa- 
tion of this secret clause, the Brit- 
ish Cabinet boldly anticipated the 
Napoleonic coup by the Copen- 
hagen expedition, which got pos- 
session of the Danish fleet while 
the French legions were advancing 
by forced marches to capture it 
and add it to their own naval 
power against England. This bold 
and rapid stroke delivered by our 
Government created a great outcry 
on the part of the Opposition, who 
declaimed against it as foul play to 
a neutral State. For long the Gov- 
ernment had to bear the oppro- 
brium in silence, in order to cover 
its secret informant; but at length 
the secret clause was published, 
and the whole nation beheld the 
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danger thus escaped, and united in 
praise of the prompt and bold de- 
cision of the Cabinet. According 
to our belief, a similar meed of 
praise is in store for the Govern- 
ment for its energetic action in 
May 1876. 

Then the Russo-Turkish war 
came. Baffled in her secret schemes 
and hardly veiled intrigues; find- 
ing the insurrectionary movements 
in Turkey a failure, and the Ser- 
vians, despite Tchernayeff and the 
Russian volunteers, thoroughly 
beaten and forced to sue for peace, 
—the Czar at length openly declared 
war, and the Muscovite legions 
swarmed across the Pruth and the 
Danube. Turkish power, after a 
gallant defence, was crushed both 
in Asia and Europe; and only the 
presence of the British fleet saved 
Constantinople from the hands of 
the Grand Duke. Russia had been 
more successful than even was 
contemplated in the secret councils 
of the Kaisarbund. But thanks 
to the resolution of the British 
Government, aided by the energetic 
support of Austria and the acqui- 
escence of all the Powers, the 
Treaty of San Stefano had to be 
submitted to a European Congress ; 
and the Treaty of Berlin arose in 
its stead. 

Even Germany was well pleased 
with this. Prince Bismarck’s early 
statement that the Eastern Ques- 
tion was not worth the life of a 
single German soldier, was merely 
an announcement—to Russia as 
well as to England—that Germany 
would not draw the sword in the 
matter. But that patriotic states- 
man could not be indifferent to the 
fate of the great valley of the 
Danube—Germany’s sole eastward 
commercial route and outlet to the 
sea. With perfect truth he may 
say that he acted as a “friendly 
broker” for Russia in the negotia- 
tions at Berlin; but none the less 
he must have been well pleased 
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that the pressure of the other 
Powers compelled Russia to give 


. Way,—especially on the important 


point of speedily evacuating the 
conquered territories in Europe. In 
Asia, alas! instead of evacuation, 
the Treaty of Berlin gave new and 
unwon conquests to Russia; but no 
Power cared for that except Eng- 
land—and England had to submit. 

The influence of the other Powers 
at Berlin had another effect, very 

ling to Russia. Austria found 
herself able to claim what she had 
been promised under the Kaisar- 
bund. And the public of Europe 
was startled to learn that the Con- 
gress had agreed upon a further 
dismemberment and spoliation of 
Turkey. Austria was to annex 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina,—her 
long-coveted spoil. Russia would 
have no objection to this “ parallel 
occupation” if she were allowed to 
continue in occupation of the valley 
of the Danube, from Servia to the 
sea; and, as has since become ap- 
parent, when the Treaty of Berlin 
was signed, Russia entertained not 
merely a hope, but the belief that, 
by mingled cajolery and force, she 
would be able to preserve her mili- 
tary wag ne the conquered terri- 
tories. o was to turn her out? 
Not Turkey, for she was crushed 
and helpless. Not England, for— 
to use Bismarck’s phraseol 
“the whale could not fight the 
elephant on land.” Befriended by 
her allies in the Kaisarbund, Russia 
could maintain her grasp upon Bul- 
garia and its impregnable Quadri- 
lateral: the other Powers might 
rave or be silent as they pleased. 
But it was not so to be. Austria 
was as imperative as England in 
insisting upon the withdrawal of 
the Russian troops behind the 
Pruth. Thereupon the old Mus- 
covite hatred of Austria revived. 
There was the other member of 
the Kaisarbund to appeal to. Let 
Germany coerce Austria, as Russia 
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had done for Prussia in 1870, 
and Austria would be compelled to 
yield. The German Government 
declined to do so. Russia had 
signed the Treaty of Berlin, which 
ratified to her vast gains from the 
war; she was bound to fulfil her 
own engagements. Prince Bismarck, 
moreover, stood upon his dignity. 
As President of the Congress of 
Berlin, he was in a peculiar degree 
bound to see that the Treaty was 
not set at nought. Besides, his 
conduct was in strict accordance 
with the terms of the Kaisarbund. 
Was it not solemnly agreed that 
each of the allied Powers was to 
respect the interests of the others? 
The German Government would 
not budge from this position. It 
had established a firm and most 
natural alliance with Austria, and 
it was of great importance that 
Austria should be extended east- 
wards, so as to be a check upon the 
Panslavic progress of Russia. Eng- 
land, also, was in full accord with 
Germany and Austria in demand- 
ing the evacuation of the Danubian 
valley by Russia; and the evacua- 
tion had to be carried out. 

In these events may be seen the 
progress of the decay of the Kaisar- 
bund. Despite the vast advantages 
which she had derived from the 
war, Russia was not satisfied. She 
was wroth that Austria should 
annex Bosnia, while she had to 
evacuate her own conquests in the 
Balkan peninsula. And when Ger- 
many stood aloof, but virtually and 
plainly siding with Austria, Prince 
Gortschakoff saw that the Kaisar- 
bund was really at an end,—sup- 
planted by a new alliance designed 
to make both Germany and Austria 
independent of Russia. He believed 
he had been duped by his allies. 
In effect, he was so; but, chiefly, 
he had duped himself. It was not 
merely that Germany had profited 
more than Russia from the Russo- 
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German alliance; nor was it only 
that Austria got a good slice of 
European Turkey, while Russia got 
none: but Prince Gortschakoff saw 
his long-sighted schemes for Russian 
ambition entirely breaking down. 
Whatever be the personal affection 
between the Imperial uncle and 
nephew, it was from no love for 
Prussia that Gortschakoff helped 
her to beat first Austria and then 
France. It was to make enemies 
for her—to surround Prussia on 
west and south by two powerful 
neighbours whom she had beaten 
or despoiled, and who would never’ 
rest until they had their revenge. 
So circumstanced, Germany must 
remain dependent upon the friend- 
ship of Russia, and for that friend- 
ship must pay service. Meanwhile, 
by reopening the Eastern Question, 
Gortschakoff reckoned that, sup- 
ported by Germany, Russia would 
be so powerfully aggrandised that 
Austria, enfolded in Panslavic coils, 
would be at her mercy. Austria 
would be rendered useless as a 
future ally for Germany; while, 
partly for revenge, partly by neces- 
sity, she would be a ready ally for 
Russia. Thus, while assenting {to 
Prussia making herself a Germanic 
empire, Gortschakoff, by the tem- 
porary use of her alliance, was pre- 
paring a predominant position for 

ussia, for which Germany, sur- 
rounded by enemies of her own 
making, would be no match. Russia 
would then be the supreme arbiter 
of Europe, and could gradually 
and surely complete her traditional 
policy. Prince Gortschakoff, doubt- 
less, has been much obstructed in 
his long-sighted schemes by the 
inclinations of his Imperial master, 
who preferred present comfort to 
distant ambition. Probably it was 
the personal predilections of the 
Czar, rather than the wishes of 
Gortschakoff, which assented to the 
German proposal that Austria should 
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be made an ally, instead of treated 
as a foe, in the Eastern Question. 
A league of the Emperors was a 
congenial ‘idea to Alexander IL, 
especially as it vastly diminished 
Russia’s risk in the contemplated 
Turkish war. Yet it was by this 


plan that Prince Bismarck, by ren-. 


dering vitally important service to 
his old enemy, was able to make 
Austria a firm ally, while strength- 
ening her position against future 
hostility from Russia. 

Count Beust, who cannot forgive 
Sadowa, is about to retire from the 
Austrian service, now that all hos- 
tility to the Court of Berlin is at an 
end. Prince Bismarck is at Gas- 
tein, along with the Papal Nuncio 
at Vienna, and Prince Hohenlohe, 
German ambassador at Paris,— 
doubtless seeking a solution of the 
Church question, which creates so 
much internal discord in Germany. 
‘Thereafter the great German Chan- 


cellor goes to Vienna, to have a 


final conference with 
drassy, and draw firm and close the 
bonds of the new Austro-German 
alliance. 

The Kaisarbund is dead. While 
it lasted, it greatly injured the in- 
terests of England in the Eastern 
Question, especially in Asia Minor, 
—for which Austria and Germany 
cared nothing. But in its dis- 
solution it has given rise to a re- 
arrangement of power highly advan- 
tageous for the general interests of 
Europe—those of England included. 
‘There is in progress a shifting of 
alliances, which will bear fruit in 
time ; but there need be no appre- 
hension of war at present. Ger- 
many and Austria have no desire 
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or motive to attack or even quarrel 
with Russia. The feud must be 
made by Russia herself; and at 
present she is in no position to do 
so. It was at the desire of the 
Czar that the stout old German 
Emperor set out from Berlin a day 
sooner for his military reviews at 
Kdénigsberg, in order to meet his 
Imperial nephew at. Alexandrowo. 
Prince Gortschakoff is furious at 
seeing the failure of his far-seeing 
schemes for rendering both Germany 
and Austria dependent upon Rus- 
sia; but Alexander II. is not the 
type of man to boldly sanction the 
projects of his Chancellor for set- 
ting both Europe and Asia on fire 
to obtain his revenge. The Czare- 
witch, however, is more likely to 
approve such schemes; and on 
Tuesday the 16th, the mere rumour 
of the sudden death of the Czar in 
Livadia created a semi-panic on the 
London Stock Exchange. 

Such, then, has been the career 
of the Kaisarbund. It will have, 
and deserves, a chapter in history 
to itself. In this article we but 
sketch its career in outline, briefly 
and imperfectly. A new course in 
European affairs is opening, doubt- 
less pregnant with great issues. 
The Teutonic empires of Central 
Europe have assumed a united and 
independent position — with Slav 
and Celt hostile on east and west; 
while Italy coldly considers to which 
side she should lean, and meditates 
an increase of her already excessive 
military expenditure.* This new- 
born kingdom has now become a 
chief determining factor in the 
balance of power in_ belligerent 
Europe. 





* The correspondent of the ‘Standard’ writes from Rome (15th September) : 


“It is stated this evening that the War Minister has declared an increased 


ex- 


penditure to be necessary for the efficiency of the army and the system of national 


defence. 
any augmentation of the expenditure. 


The Minister of Finance, in the present state of affairs, strongly op 
A Council of Ministers will 


held to 


decide the question, and, if possible, to conciliate both parties ; but it is said that 
General Bonelli will resign if his propositions are not agreed to.” 
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We have already devoted an 
article to journalists, yet it seems 
to us that, scarcely touching on the 
former ground, there is much that 
may be interesting to be said of the 
modern newspaper office in its me- 
chanical rather than its intellectual 
aspects; although it is true that 
the two are so closely connected, 
that it is difficult to treat the one 
without allusion to the other. Set- 
ting aside the growing influence of 
journalism, and the leverage it 


exercises on our political system, 
one of the leading newspaper estab- 
lishments, regarded simply as a 
manufactory, leaves ordinary trade 
enterprise immeasurably behind it 
in the perfection of its methods and 


the precision of its organisation. 
Nowhere, not even in the well- 
drilled ranks of the German army, 
is there such admirable discipline 
among the motley corps of workers, 
from the personal staff of the direc- 
tor-in-chief down to the “ devils,” 
who are the grimy counterparts of 
the drummer boys. And necessa- 
rily so; because the perfection of 
the mechanism is being perpetually 
tested under the most trying condi- 
tions: the slightest hitch betrays 
itself instantaneously, since it gives 
a shake or a shock to some part 
of the system; and alertness is 
maintained by the sharp penalties 
of censure, fine, or summary dis- 
missal. The never-ending work is 
being done against time ; everybody 
depends upon everybody else ; while 
delays are dangerous and might be 
fatal. Where efficiency is in ques- 
tion money is disregarded; and 
duplicate sets of costly machinery 
make total collapse a practical im- 


possibility. 


NEWSPAPER OFFICES, 


It is that essential element of 
economy of time that makes the 
manufacture so exceptionally won- 
derful. Time must mean money in 
all branches of business; and public 
carrying companies in particular 
undertake certain responsibilities to 
their customers which may be en- 
forced by actions for heavy damages. 
But if a cotton mill or an iron forge 
have to sla¢ken or suspend opera- 
tions, it is the concern of nobody 
but the owner, and nobody else 
need be the wiser. He calculates 
his loss, writes it off and liquidates 
it, and he may even hope to weather 
a prolonged strike. As for the 
great railway companies, who should 
be bound to be punctual before 
everything, we know how they play 
fast and loose with their passengers. 


City trains crowded with impetu- 


ous business men may be delayed 
habitually morning after morning ; 
and save on some exceptional occasion 
that proves the rule, the discontent 
is thrown off in harmless grumbling. 
The excuse is tacitly admitted that, 
in the unavoidable complication of 
traffic, speed must be habitually 
sacrificed to safety. With the 
newspaper, excuses and apologies 
are inadmissible. The work must 
be done somehow, and thoroughly 
well done to the moment. The 
earth might as soon come to a stop 
on its axis, as a daily journal fail to 
fulfil those conditions of its exis- 
tence, which must recur at the 
identical hours on six days out of 
the seven. The work to all intents 
and purposes is ceaseless; and what 
work it is! In other factories the 
expenditure of intellect and inven- 
tive power is capitalised once and 
for all; thenceforward simple me- 
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chanists can draw the revenues in 
the shape of waggon-loads of raw 
material, dexterously manipulated 
by the machinery they set in mo- 
tion. In the newspaper office the 
raw material is the impalpable 
essence of active brains. There is 
no filling capacious magazines before- 
hand, with those reserves that pru- 
dence would recommend. The bulk 
of the nightly supplies must be pro- 
vided on the spur of the moment; 
and what seems marvellously to re- 
semble inspiration must be sum- 
moned and sustained by an effort 
of the will. Sometimes there may 
be no lack of sensational matter 
and a superabundance of themes 
for the leading articles. But at 
other times the bricks must be 
made without straw; and the pub- 
lic is the most inexorable of task- 
masters. The given space must be 
filled somehow; and filled in a 
manner that must parody produc- 
tions under more favourable cir- 
cumstances. Happily the mass of 
readers are not over critical; and 
a fluent style with well -sounding 
periods may be made to do duty 
for sense and substance. But the 
keeping a newspaper to the mark 
in the depths of the dead season is 
what really strikes the initiated 
with admiration. It is then that 
the fancy comes into play; that the 
men whose department of the liter- 
ary profession is popularly supposed 
to be most prosaic, show resources 
and an adaptability that approach 
almost to genius. Under circum- 
stances when a Tennyson or a Vic- 
tor Hugo would fold their arms in 
despair, they rise to a sense of their 
responsibilities and answer unflag- 
gingly to the spur. : 
Looked at merely in its finan- 
cial aspects, journalistic enterprise 
nowadays throws most other trade 
enterprises in the shade. No- 
where is competition more intense 
or more entrainant; for a single 
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speculator who is foolishly lavish 
may force his rivals to follow his 
example in spite of themselves. 
It may be clear, for instance, to a 
cool-headed man, that no possible 
general increase of circulation can 
recoup some new and extravagant 
arrangement for telegrams. But it 
is equally evident that the journal 
adopting it would, in the meantime, 
get such a start of its contem- 
poraries as they cannot afford to 
allow. At the same time similar 
considerations cut the other way; 
and, at least in England and 
America, the position of the well- 
established papers is yearly becom- 
ing less assailable by upstarts. If 
they have expended enormously, 
they are entering into the enjoy- 
ment of their harvest; they have en- 
gaged their talent and asserted their 
popularity; old friendships and 
familiar associations are in their 
favour. Above all, they have 
practically the monopoly of the ad- 
vertisements, and, in this advertis- 
ing age, that advantage is incaleu- 
lable. We have heard it estimated 
that the daily receipts of the 
‘Times’ on that account must 
amount to something like £1000 
per diem; and, for ourselves, 
we are inclined to believe that 
the estimate is near the mark 
Conceive the strength of such a 
position against possible competi- 
tors, with self-confidence, a well- 
tested organisation and almost im- 
memorial supremacy thrown in. So 
far as cheap issues and an immense 
circulation can go, the field has 
already been effectually occupied; 

and the penny papers have placed ~ 
themselves in positions where, be- 
yond their constantly liberal out- 
lay, they need never stint occasional 
expenditure. Rather than let a 
rival take the wind out of the sails, 
it would pay them to suspend their 
profits, or even to publish for a time 
at a loss. The public would gain, 
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and the rival would be ruined; even 
if he had the purse of a Rothschild 
with the enterprise of a Strousberg. 
We do not say that a new London 
journal might not make its way in 
time ;—we see, indeed, how the 
‘Clerkenwell News’ has been com- 
ing to the front as ‘The Daily 
Chronicle ’— and the prize of lucra- 
tive popularity is so great, that we 
can conceive the attempt being made 
on a fitting opportunity arising. 
We happen to know that it has 
been seriously contemplated of late, 
and that a powerful combination of 
Liberal-Conservative capitalists had 
put down their names for a magnifi- 
cent sum total, and were even cast- 
ing about fora suitable editor. But 
as the project seems to have been 
abandoned or indefinitely deferred, 
we may fairly conclude that, as 
shrewd men of business, they were 
discouraged by the prospect, and 
doubted of success. Theirs would 
at first have been weary work, and 
admirably fitted to develop patience 
and hope in gentlemen who disliked 
to lie out of their money. For even 
the influence they aspire to exercise 
would be dependent on pecuniary 
success; and they would have to 
wait alike for the one and the 
other. 

The bare expenses of premises, 
plant, and start, would be something 
enormous. In the old times of the 
heavy Government stamp-duty and 
the light stage-coaches, a prosperous 
paper thought it matter of con- 
gratulation when its circulation had 
reached some few thousand copies. 
Now the ‘ Times’ with its enormous 
* bulk of matter may sell some 80,000 
or 90,000 numbers; while the 
penny journal with “the greatest 
circulation in the world,” used to 
prove, on the authority of indepen- 
dent auditors, that its daily issue was 
more than double that by many thou- 
sands. Each year they need more 
space and elbow-room ; for although 
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manual labor is being economised 
by improved machinery, yet the 
development of business is con- 
stant, since the world grows bigger 
every day. Under the old system, 
the newspaper office was something 
more than unpretending. Situated 
up a back street, or in some seques- 
tered court, it seemed to typify the 
incognito that was guarded by the 
writers. Above the cellars in the 
basement where the machinery was 
at work, everything showed a sub- 
lime disregard of appearances. As 
likely as not, the editorial sanctum 
was as cheerless a den as the fancy 
could picture. Roomy enough, but 
scantily carpeted, there was nothing 
in the surroundings to aid inspira- 
tion by the genial sense of a well- 
earned bien-étre. The gas-smoke of 
many a year had begrimed the walls 
and the ceilings. The bookcases 
contained the back files of the 
journal; and piles of blue-books, 
manuscripts, and papers lay heaped 
against the ink-splashed skirting- 
boards. Nothing but an inveterate 
habit of self-abstraction could have 
made work of any kind even pos- 
sible. The editor, no doubt, was 
always an autocrat. He ordered 
his people about as he pleased, and 
could dismiss a delinquent peremp- 
torily for any reason or no reason. 
But ceremonial of any kind was 
conspicuous by its absence; and so 
far as serene contemplation was 
concerned, the Olympus of the edi- 
torial Jove—a favourite metaphor, 
—was really the wildest figure of 
speech. The leader- writers, who 
had to scribble in any odd corner, 
often did their work at side-tables 
under the editorial eye. The rickety 
floors and the ill-fitting doors hardly 
deadened the harsh babel of ming- 
ling sounds. There was a perpetual 
coming and going upon the creak- 
ing staircases: there was a stamp- 
ing and pattering of feet overhead ; 
and a rattling of carts and swearing 
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of drivers in the narrow street 
under the windows. 

Now all that is being changed; 
though England has been moving 
more slowly than other countries, 
and not a few of the established 
London journals still cling to the 
old localities. Yet even these 
have been extending themselves, 
annexing neighbouring house pro- 
perty, while the fashion of the day 
all over Europe and the United 
States is setting decidedly towards 


mounting the establishments with . 


a due regard to their position. As 
it would be set down to parsimony 
instead of prudence, if a man in 
London society, with £20,000 a- 
year, had his mansion in Blooms- 
bury in place of Belgravia; so it 
is evident that a journal with a 
princely revenue and professing to 
influence the decisions of Cabinets 
and inspire the minds of the con- 
stituencies, ought not to be lodged 
like the mechanic who struggles to 
keep his soul in his body. The 
editor, who should have the entrée of 
the best political society, and go to 
dinners and receptions in the best 
houses, ought not to find himself 
altogether dépaysé when he with- 
draws to the scene of his nightly 
labours: and the class of contri- 
butors he relies upon nowadays do 
not care to submit to be housed 
like convicts. Besides, in journalism 
as in everything else, it is become 
profitable to make a show by way 
of advertisement; and to a pros- 
perous parvenu in particular, show 
is almost indispensable. The ex- 
ample was set first across the 
Atlantic, where the dollars that were 
quickly made were lightly spent, 
and where the go-ahead population 
are caught by advertisements, and 
disposed to judge of merit by ap- 
pearances. 

In the architectural display of 
modern New York, there are no 
more imposing fagades than those 
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of the leading newspaper offices— 
the ‘ Herald,’ the ‘Times,’ and the 
‘Tribune.’ Berlin has been renew- 
ing itself altogether of late years, 
and Vienna caught the infection in 
the universal fever of building specu- 
lation which precipitated the panic 
and crash of 1866. Paris had lagged 
behind, strangely enough; though 
the reason of her backwardness is 
doubtless to be found in the facility 
with which journals are started and 
abandoned there, and the extraor- 
dinary economy with which they 
may be conducted. The possession 
of a very few thousand francs and 
some trifling credit, is encourage- 
ment enough for some ambitious 
café politician to start an “organ” 
and try his luck. While, as the 
sheet is small at best, and the news 
of the day is generally represented 
by a straggling column or so of fatts 
divers—and as the reports of law 
proceedings and public meetings are 
summarily condensed when they 
are not ignored—the whole of the 
working staff can be housed in an 
ordinary étage. 

Paris editors take their profes- 
sional duties easily. Many of the 
most conspicuous of them have al- 
ways been active politicians, prob- 
ably with seats in the Chamber, 
and with other irons in the fire, 
They press their opinions in the 
signed contributions which may 
one day be the stepping-stones to 
high office. As they object to 
evening work for many reasons, it 
is hard to get a suitable man to 
edit a morning journal; and ac- 
cordingly most of the papers of 
the French capital appear in the 
afternoon. His most intimate friends 
would mistrust their senses if they 
met a London editor in a ball-room 
after midnight. While in Paris it 
is the chief part of an editor’s busi- 
ness to show himself everywhere in 
a certain society—to attend the re- 
ceptions of the Ministers or Oppo- 
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sition leaders as the case may be; 
and to drop in, besides, at the un- 
official réunions where his political 
friends are in the habit of rallying. 
He has probably a liking for society 
for its own sake, and it is at once 
his pleasure and his duty to feel 
the pulse of society for himself, in 
place of trusting, like his English 
confrére, to the second-hand reports 
of intimates who are mixing in the 
world at any rate. Then he need 
never have the sense of working at 
high pressure. Far more often than 
not he writes on the domestic sub- 
jects which are always in his mind ; 
and when he has occasion to treat 
some sudden question of foreign 
policy, he does so deliberately after 
ripe consideration. The minor con- 
tents of his meagre sheet demand 
comparatively little supervision, and 
that little may be confided to intel- 
ligent subordinates. With the ex- 


ception of the ‘Temps,’ there are 


few Parisian papers that take any 
great trouble about their foreign 
correspondence ; and the sum total 
of the mechanical labour must of 
course be proportionately small. 
There was no great need, then, 
for a French journal to have exten- 
sive premises, nor has it been the 
fashion with them to go in for 
luxurious accommodation. Many 
of the most distinguished press men 
have made fortunes, like M. Girar- 
din, and are in the habit of writing 
in their own sumptuous mansions ; 
others, like M. Gambetta, had fur- 
nished a suite of apartments over 
the office of the paper by which 
they lived. It was reserved for the 
late proprietor of the ‘Figaro’ to 
build and furnish, by way of adver- 
tisement, with characteristic spirit. 
M. Villemessant’s tact and business 
capacity gained him, with very good 
reason, the absolute confidence of 
his shareholders, and they gave him 
carte blanche accordingly. He was 
a heaven-born editor—for his Paris 
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world—if ever there was one; and 
the story of how he floated his 
infant speculation is very signifi- 
cant of the man and the journal. 
It is worth repeating for those. who 
may never have heard it, and we 
believe it has the undoubted merit 
of being true. The incident oc- 
curred some five-and-twenty years 
ago at the Café de Mulhouse, on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. Two men 
met by appointment for breakfast 
one morning,—M. Dollingen, who 
had just founded the ‘ Figaro,’ and 
M. Villemessant, his partner. Dol- 
lingen was in the very worst of hu- 
mours. His venture threatened to be 
a lamentable fiasco. “Ca ne va 
pas?” asked Villemessant, lightly ; 
“you are sure of that?” “So 
sure,” replied the other, “that I 
would make over my share e 
“For a mess of pottage, as Esau 
sold his birthright. Very well,” 
Villemessant went on; “here are 
witnesses. I'll do better for you. 
I'll give you a couple of /ouis, and 
pay for the breakfast.” He threw 
down the two louis on the table, as 
the Baron of Branksome flung the 
purse of gold to Earl Morton; 
the bargain was made then and 
there: and never perhaps has so 
small a sum yielded such hand- 
some returns. Villemessant knew 
precisely what would “fetch” the 
Parisian public. He had clever 
writers, who wrote much as they 
pleased within certain understood 
limits: they signed the articles and 
took the responsibility for them. 
His journal, always Conservative, 
and written with a certain tone of 
good society — though it can be 
broad enough and even coarse upon 
occasion — was religious, frivolous, 
and earnest by turns, the frivolity 
of course greatly preponderating. 
Villemessant turned it into a joint- 
stock company, found ample funds, 
invested the capital to excellent ad- 
vantage, and used all those means 
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to push his circulation by way of 
rizes to the clientéle, &c., in 
which the French have shown 
themselves singularly inventive. 
Now the ‘Figaro’ prints over 
67,000 copies—80,000 on the day 
when it appears with a supplement. 
The circulation is enormous for a 
French three-sous paper, especially 
when compared with that of its 
ablest competitors, such as the 
‘Débats’ or the ‘Temps.’ 
Accordingly, the ‘Figaro’ must 
have far more space, and can afford to 
house its employés in a style that is 
beyond the means of its more serious 
rivals. Its new premises are hand- 
some though fantastic, and the 
immortal barber stands over the 
grand entrance, the emblem of the 
gossiping journalism within doors. 
The Moorish architecture, with 
the horse-shoe arches, came from 
the country of Figaro, the presiding 
genius; and the Jagade has been 
modelled apparently after . the 
Alcazar of his native town. Every- 
thing within and above has been 
devised to catch the eye,—the spa- 
cious staircase with its gilded balus- 
trades; the moulded and embossed 
ceilings and cornices; the paintings 
on the walls and the frescoes in the 
panels. The clerks in the outer 
bureaux are comfortably established 
in lofty and well-lighted apartments. 
There is a very handsome vestibule 
or waiting-room, such as you see 
in the ‘mansion .of leading” foreign 
bankers, with heavy Aubusson car- 
pet and luxurious settees and loung- 
ing-chairs. The editorial quarters 
leave nothing to desire, and the con- 
tributors are comfortably quartered 
in the upper floors, removed alike 
from the bustle of the office and 
the noises in the thoroughfare. No 
money has been spared in appoint- 
ments that seem as substantial as 
they are showy ; yet, after all, if you 
are familiar with the great London 
offices, you are struck with the mo- 
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dest scale of the arrangements. The 
office of the Parisian journal which, 
with the exception of the sous papers, 
has by far “the largest circulation,” 

is established between the basement 
and the attics of a single house in 
the Rue Drouot—a corner house, 
to be sure; and when you dive 
beneath the ground-floor into the 
cellarage, where the mechanical 
business of the publication is con- 
ducted, the sense of surprise and 
disappointment grows on you. 
When you are told that there are 
200 persons employed, from the 
editor downwards—though outdoor 
messengers and distributors are 
included in these—you are puzzled 
as to how and where they can be 
accommodated. The printing-presses 
stand in a darkened chamber with no 
great amount of elbow-room between 
them, and the damping of the webs of 
paper is done by separate machines. 
Of course, the managers of the 
‘Figaro’ thoroughly understand 
their business; and had additional 
outlay seemed advisable, no doubt 
they would have incurred it. The 
fact is that they do understand their 
business, and so they make a gor- 
geous show above-board; while the 
mechanical operations which go on 
out of sight are really in very mode- 
rate compass, and can be managed 
in a comparatively easy-going way. 
But in the extent of its profits, 
enterprise, and clienté/e, as in its 
tone, the ‘Figaro’ is a representa- 
tive Paris journal; and we can 
hardly best contrast the compara- 
tive magnitude of journalistic enter- 
prise in the French and English 
capitals than by transporting our- 
selves straight from the Rue Drouot 
to the premises of the ‘Times’ in 
Printing House Square. : 

We have alluded already to the 
rough-and-ready manner in which 
most of the London journals used 
to get through their work. The 
compositors had to set the types 
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in an unwholesome atmosphere, 
which became almost pestilential 
as the night went on., The 
“readers,” in particular, were much 
to be pitied,—men who had to 
keep their intellects on the stretch 
as they revised the proofs of every 
variety of subject, knowing that 
they would be held primarily re- 
sponsible for a mistake that might 
change the entire meaning of an 
article. They had to strain the 
eyes by flaring gaslight, with a 
bustle going on around them that 
became intolerable to the aching 
brain. Habit counts for a good deal, 
no doubt; but anybody who has 
tried night-journalism once in a way, 
can tell how hard it is to recruit the 
exhausted energies, or summon re- 
freshing sleep at will, when you only 
lay your head on your pillow as 
the small hours of the morning are 
far advanced. The rank and file of 
the printing establishment suffered 
in their several degrees; and they 
had only the very doubtful con- 
solation that the editor and his 
assistants were little better off. 
Though many of the London jour- 
nals still stick, for obvious reasons, 
to the old localities, and though 
we must remember the value of 
each foot of frontage between St. 
Clement Danes and Ludgate Hill; 
yet there has been marvellous im- 
provement of late years in that 
most insalubrious state of things. 
Naturally the ‘Times,’ with its 
irrepressible enterprise and its prac- 
tically inexhaustible resources, has 
taken the lead. And in summing 
up the circumstances which estab- 
lish its ascendancy, it is no light 
matter to take into account the ex- 
eeptional advantages it offers to 
work-people. In the new build- 


ings, the occupations of printers 
and machinists are made agreeable 
instead of being perpetual misery. 
Though a man may submit to much 
for the sake of good wages, yet he 
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must necessarily throw far more heart 
into his work if he can feel light 
and cheerful in the present and 
look forward hopefully to the 
future,—if he knows he has a fair 
chance of longevity, and ceases to 
have immediate reasons for seeing 
to his subscriptions to his burial 
club. The pay in the ‘Times’ office 
is lavish rather than liberal, because 
the conductors refuse to be fet- 
tered by the tyranny of trade-unions. 
Of course the working hands of 
a daily paper can bring awkward 
pressure to bear on their employers ; 
and more than once in bygone 
days the managers of the ‘ Times’ 
had unpleasant experience of that. 
Now they decline to have any one 
in their service who owes any 
allegiance to anybody out of doors. 
Accordingly, the men are doubly 
bound over to diligence and good 
behaviour, since they are fully alive 
to the consequences of dismissal, 
and are assured that zeal will lead 
to advancement. 

In the course of the last few 
years the ‘Times’ has been en- 
tirely reconstructing its premises, 
yet never has the slightest hitch in 
its publishing arrangements given 
notice to the public of the transfor- 
mation going on. And that is a most 
remarkable fact, when we consider 
the very delicate adjustment of 
the complicated parts of the gigan- 
tichmachinery. The new buildings 
are now approaching completion. 
The office had gradually been out- 
growing accommodation, which had 
been amply sufficient till com- 
paratively lately. The old pre- 
mises, which had been altered and 
irregularly added to in the course 
of generations of progress, were 
necessarily deficient in light and 
air. Printing House Square was 
a lofty and rather gloomy block, of 
buildings, squeezed up by the courts 
that were crowded around it, and 
approached by narrow alleys or 
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passages. It reminded one of a 
vast rabbit-burrow, with its beaten 
runs and its bolting holes, where 
the inmates and their numerous 
visitors were perpetually popping 
out and in. The first event that 
disturbed the sequestered activity 
of the spot, was the arrival of the 
subversive “Chatham and Dover,” 
at their new terminus on Ludgate 
Hill. There were extensive de- 
molitions to make way for that 
hideous structure ; and some neigh- 
bours had warning who might 
very well be spared: yet these 
changes on the whole were hardly 
for the better. The noise of the 
frequent trains, and the tremor 
they communicated to the adjacent 
premises, introduced a fresh element 
of disturbance, and were anything 
but soothing to excited nerves. 
However, the directors and writers 
of the ‘Times’ got used to that, as 
to many other désagréments ; and 
a more recent metropolitan im- 
provement has proved of immense 
benefit to them. The Thames 
Embankment and Queen Victoria 
Street opened them up a magnifi- 
cent approach, worthy the estab- 
lishment of the greatest journal in 
the world. The main entrance 
used to be by a modest door, on 
the north side of the cramped 
quadrangle and within it; where 
you passed under the memorial 
tablet that had been placed over 
the keystone by the gratitude of 
the commercial community of Lon- 
don. The inscription commemo- 
rates the exposure of a grand 
swindling conspiracy, due to the 
energy and public spirit of the 
‘Times,’ on an occasion when the 
journal is supposed to have saved 
the city sums that came little short 
of amillion. The present entrance 
is from Queen Victoria Street; the 
door is in the fagade of a handsome 
building, which, imposing as it is, 
gives no conception of the great 
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extent of the premises behind. 


Everything connected with the 
reconstruction has been planned 
and superintended by Mr. Walter 
in person, merely assisted by a 
clerk of the works; and there can 
be no doubt he did a very wise 
thing in deciding to become his 
own architect. Mere professional 
knowledge could hardly have 
mastered the many wants that had 
to be efficiently provided for; and 
the new arrangements, in their 
most trivial details, show an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the work- ° 
ing of the paper. The very bricks 
for the building, by the way, were 
brought from brick-fields at Bear- 
wood, in Berkshire,—another proof 
of the self-sufficiency of a journal 
—using the word self-sufficiency 
in its literal sense—which makes 
everything for itself, from its ma- 
chinery downwards, ink and paper 
only excepted. 

Entering, and ascending a flight 
of steps, you glance through the 
glass doors on the right into the vast 
hall of advertisements. Though 
that is the department which really 
makes the profits of the paper, we 
shall pass it by in the meantime, 
and go up to the first floor. The 
first floor is given over entirely to 
the editorial and directing staff; 
and these gentlemen have no reason 
to complain of being indifferently 
quartered nowadays. They can sit 
through the watches of the night, 
in spacious and airy rooms; and 
should they care to turn from prose 
to poetry, they have only to throw 
their windows open, and gaze out 
upon the bosom of the river, re- 
flecting the stars or the gas-lamps. 
But much of the work on _ that 
floor is done in the day-time; that 
in the manager’s apartment, for 
example, which is the central point 
and pivot of the whole machine; 
and again at the farther end of the 
passage, where the city editor goes 
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through his labours methodically, 
with the help of the clerks in an 
antechamber. One cannot help 
moralising on the amount of damag- 
ing information that passes into the 
city editor’s sanctuary, in the shape 
of communications more or less 
well authenticated. There are seeds 
for a whole crop of actions for libel 
in the slips on the files, and under 
his paper-weights! The names of 
tottering firms may be read on a 


black list, supplied by somebody | 


who professes to be behind the 
scenes; with those of the banks 
that are understood to be bolster- 
ing them, whose shareholders have 
an unsuspected stake in their sta- 
bility. These are the communica- 
tions the editor dare not publish, 
however useful they may be for his 
private guidance in estimating the 
course of trade and the probable 
tendencies of the stock - markets. 
That by the way, however; and 


passing on to the floors above, many 
of whose rooms are silent during 
the day, as they are assigned to 
the contributors who come on duty 
in the evening, we mount to a 


chamber under the roof. The 
arrangements there are still un- 
completed; in the meantime there 
is a conspicuous absence of furni- 
ture, though the walls are fitted 
with book-shelves. In fact we 
are in a well-lighted library, which 
should be as pleasant a lounge as 
any in London for literary gentle- 
men of gossiping tastes. It is made 
fire-proof, as it ought to be, since 
it contains a treasure which could 
only be replaced by reprinting from 
duplicates in the British Museum. 
Here you see all the files of the 
paper, beginning with July 1796, 
—the earlier volumes, with those 
of the ‘Daily Register,’ the title 
under which the ‘Times’ made its 
appearance for the two first years of 
its existence, being at Bearwood. 
Turning to the early pages, you come 


on the intelligence of the morning 
in bulletins from the battle-fields of 
Lodi and Castiglione ; on reports of 
the French fleet in Bantry Bay; 
of the excitement in city circles 
when the Bank suspended cash 
payments, and the bankers and 
merchants were holding meetings of 
confidence. There were advertise- 
ments, too, in those days, and some 
eligible “‘ country properties” in the 
market, in localities that have long 
since been swallowed in the sub- 
urbs. That room is the one spot 
in the premises where the genius 
of intellectual indolence might be 
supposed to find a congenial retreat, 
and we are only sorry that we have 
no time to linger there. 

Coming down the flight of stairs 
that leads to it, we are in the full 
swing of modern invention. We 
enter the telegraph room at the end 
of the corridor. A special wire 
from Paris is retained nightly from 
nine o’clock to three in the morn- 
ing. From Paris regular connec- 
tion is secured with Berlin and 
Vienna, and each of these capitals 
is a centre for the collection of 
news. Thus intelligence from St. 
Petersburg arrives by way of Berlin, 
while the transmitting agency in 
the Kaiserstadt is no sinecure, with 
the multifarious reports that are 
always coming in from the numer- 
ous correspondents in south-eastern 
Europe. Each Sunday night a spe- 
cial wire is engaged from India. 
During the hours that the Conti- 
nental telegraph is kept at work, 
it can turn out from six and a 
half to seven columns. The trans- 
mission is effected by synchron- 
ous machine,—that in Printing 
House Square being an exact dupli- 
cate of the instrument in Paris. 
The operator plays upon a set of 
keys like those of a piano; and no- 
thing can be simpler or more rapid 
than the manipulation when one is 
used to it. Thus, as the French 
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operator sets his finger on the key 
marked f, straightway an / is 
printed in London on the strip 
of narrow ribbon that is passing 
through the machine. As_ the 
message runs swiftly off upon the 
ribbon, the operator dictates from 
it sentence by sentence to a work- 
man who is seated at the compos- 
ing-machine hard by. The com- 
posing-machine in some respects 
looks not unlike the telegraphic 
instrument; is almost as_ easily 
worked, and quite as ingenious, 
It also has its set of keys stamped 
with letters. Behind these keys, on 
what would be the upright face of 
a small cottage piano, is a shield- 
shaped assortment of converging 
brass tubes. Each of these tubes 
forms a channel connecting a reserve 
tube behind with a little compart- 
ment, arranged for the reception 
of a particular letter. Thus, on 
touching the key marked a, an a 
drops to the action of a lever. 
Fast as the letters are released and 
received, they are arranged into 
uninterrupted rows of words, and 
passed to a boy at the elbow of the 
compositor, who breaks them up 
into lines, and adjusts them for the 
columns. The machine gives warn- 
ing to a workman stationed at the 
back when the supply of any letter 
is being exhausted ; and the empty 
tube is replaced by another. Nearly 
one half of the news-work in the office 
is done by the composing-machine ; 
hand-composing being still retained 
for the rest, since it gives some 
greater facilities for correction. _ In 
a corner of the corridor on the floor 
allotted to the contributors, you re- 
mark another useful improvement. 
Adjusted in a table are the embou- 
chures of a double pneumatic tube, 
communicating directly with the 
composing-room in a block of build- 
ings to the back. In the engine- 
room are the pair of twin cylinders 
that suck and blow, pump and 
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exhaust. By means of these pneu- 
matic tubes, all hand-carrying is 
dispensed with, which diminishes 
labour and the chances of mistakes, 
and dispenses with a great deal of 
noise and scurry. After a certain 
hour, a lad takes his seat by the 
table, whose charge it is to receive 
and transmit the manuscript which 
is to be exchanged for the proofs. 

A short passage leading into the 
composing -hall connects the front 
buildings where the intellect of the 
journal is housed, with the mechan- 
ical departments. In the compos- 
ing-hall you see the types being dis- 
tributed and arranged by boys, to 
fill the fifteen hundred reserve tubes 
that are daily required for the use of 
the composing-machines. And there 
you see the composing-machines at 
work, the operator seated with his 
strip of copy fixed before him, play- 
ing on the keys of the instrument 
with practised fingers. And there 
are the busy groups of workmen 
standing at the parallel desks or 
tables, setting up the copy from 
boxes of types distributed in com- 
partments on the old system. Ina 
corner of the room are the telegraphic 
instruments that communicate with 
the Houses of Parliament and 
Reuter’s office. You may ask a 
question or verify a fact; and learn 
in a second or two the stoppage of a 
debate or the result of a division. 

In the old-fashioned offices, as 
we remarked already, the readers 
had to revise as they could in odd 
corners. Here they have their high 
desks, with very sufficient intervals 
between, in a well-ventilated apart- 
ment; and although sixteen of them 
may be engaged simultaneously, each 
with his boy droning away at his ear, 
no one need disturb the others. The 
reporters have equally commodious 
quarters, where they extend the 
pages of crabbed hieroglyphics from’ 
their note-books by light of 
carefully shaded lamps. But pro- 
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vision is made for the comfort of 
everybody, and the three hundred 
employés of the paper enjoy many 
of the advantages of an admirably 
managed club. Off one of the cor- 
ridors behind the composing-rooms 
is the cloak-room, where each of 
the men has his own compartment 
where he keeps a change of boots 
and stockings, with a peg to hang 
up his hat and overcoat. There is 
a refectory hall, with long tables, 
where they can call for what they 
want at any hour, the provisions 
being served at cost price. Beer is 
the only exception, which is sold at 
publicans’ rates. And close to the 
canteen is the kitchen, where the 
chef in his white cap and apron 
is busy with his aides over the 
patent-cooking ranges; and there 
are sculleries and larders and con- 
venient cellars with the barrels of 
beer for present consumption. The 


body of workmen are formed into a 


corporation, and you read the for- 
mal style of the “‘ Times’ Compan- 
ionship” engraved on the pewter 
pots and flagons. 

Retracing your steps on your way 
to the printing-presses, you may 
inspect the very ingenious type- 
casting machine. It has been found 
that it is somewhat more economi- 
cal to cast fresh types than to re- 
distribute the old ones. They are 
cast, of course, letter by letter. The 
boiling metal from the reservoir 
behind is forced in a jet into the 
matrix in a little box receiving 
the moulds, that are exchangeable 
at pleasure. Each letter, as it drops 
fresh from the mould, falls into its 
place in a metal galley, whence it 
is taken to be arranged in the tubes 
for the composing-machines. But 
the central object of interest is the 
“Walter Press,”"—the heart and 
pulse of the whole establishment. 
It would be rash to predict limits 
to the progress of invention ; yet it 
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would really seem that in all essen- 
tials the Walter Press must have 
come near to perfection, since, work- . 
ing up to the extreme power of 
machinery, it does all that could be. 
asked of the most careful hand- 
labour, even down to folding the 
papers for delivery. The time may 
come when they will be put in 
wrappers and addressed ; but these, 
after all, would be merely minor 
points. And yet we are warned 
that there may be surprises in store 
for the future, by turning back to 
an announcement of the ‘ Times’ in 
1814, when it first betook itself to 
printing by steam. Then, after ex- 
plaining the working of the new 
masterpieces, it proceeds with nat- 
ural pride and_ self - gratification : 
“And the whole of these compli- 
cated acts is performed with such 
a velocity and simultaneousness of 
movement, that no less than 1100 
sheets are impressed in one hour.” 
Eleven hundred sheets, though only 
printed on one of their sides, were 
no doubt a marvellous achievement 
compared with any previous per- 
formances of hand-printing. But 
now each of the Walter Presses 
throws off in the hour nearly 13,000 
sheets, completely printed on both 
sides. There are machines in use 
elsewhere, and notably in some of 
the great American offices, that 
nominally print a far greater num- 
ber. These, however, are in reality 
duplicate ones, working with double 
sets of cylinders ; and they must be 
attended to besides by some skilled 
workmen. The beauty of the 
‘Times’ machine is, that it dis- 
penses with skilled labour alto- 
gether ;— intellect having once de- 
vised and elaborated it, has left 
nearly all the rest to steam and 
iron. One man can overlook a pair 
of these self-acting engines, with a 
couple of boys to each, to remove 
the papers. So that, putting rapidity 
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of production out of the question, 
it is obvious that there is an enor- 
mous saving in wages. The four 
ponderous machines which the 
Walter Press superseded were 
each tended by sixteen or eighteen 
hands, who had to do extremely 
delicate work, being paid of course 
in proportion. With the multiplicity 
of workmen, some check or com- 
plication might occur at any time, 
and it is a marvel that mishaps 
did not happen more frequently. 
With the Walter Press, which is 
of course regularly inspected, an 


accident of any kind is wellnigh. 


impossible. 

The introduction of the system 
of rotatory cylinders has wrought 
a great revolution in printing and 
publishing; and the Walter Press 
is the perfection of that idea. 
Twenty years ago the best machines 
of the time consisted of rollers pass- 
ing with a forward and retrograde 
motion over types arranged upon a 
level surface, so that quick produc- 
tion was out of the question. The 
rotary Hoe’s machines were an im- 
mense advance upon these; for the 
types now formed the segment of a 
large cylinder, on which the sheets 
were pressed by a succession of 
smaller cylinders, But as the ma- 
chine was fed by hand, the motion 
was regulated by the adroitness and 
activity of the feeder, who, from his 
stand behind a pile of paper, push- 
ed a sheet between the cylinders at 
each revolution. What the projec- 
tors of the Walter machine desired 
to do was, to construct a machine 
that should supply itself without 
any possibility of mistakes in the 
adjustment; and in that case, of 
course, it would have to undertake 
the damping, cutting, and distrib- 
uting as well. The main problem 
was how to pass a continuous web 
of paper between rollers covered 
with the stereotyped plates that 
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must be exactly semicircular. The 
ground had been so far prepared by 
the introduction of the stereotype 
process for the purpose of multi- 
plying the “ forms :” the “ form,” we 
may explain, is a page of types, firmly 
screwed and wedged together, and 
ready for the printing. The begin- 
ning was made by casting single 
columns, and taking off their im- 
pressions in a matrix of papier- 
maché. Subsequently the inventors 
succeeded in taking the papier- 
maché mould from the entire page 
at a single operation. The experi- 
ments which effected the adapta- 
tion of the stereotype to the curve 
of the old drum commenced in 
1856, when the Crimean war had 
given an impulse to the demand 
for the paper; but it was two years 
before the process was completed. 
The chief tere may be said to have 
arisen from some insignificant diffi- 
culties that apparently were to be 
easily surmounted; but indeed the 
whole history of the development 
of the machine shows that patience 
is almost as indispensable to the 
inventor as genius. The experi- 
ments at last had ended so far in com- 
plete success: these curved plates 
answered their purpose admirably, 
being melted down after use for 
fresh impressions; but it did not 
follow that they could be cast with 
such nicety as to fit upon rollers 
that were absolutely circular. Then 
there was the question of turning 
them out quickly, and the damping 
and cutting arrangements had to be 
considered; and the paper-makers 
were to be taken into consultation 
as to supplying the necessary webs 
of paper. It was in 1863 that the 
construction of the Walter Press 
was begun in earnest; and it is 
to be remarked that the inventors 
were so confident of ultimate suc- 
cess, though fully alive to the diffi- 
culties that might delay them, that 
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they went to work on the compli- 
cated machine as a whole, in place 
of putting it together by experi- 
ments piecemeal. In the course of 
1866 the various ideas may be said 
to have taken practical shape. In 
1868, Mr. Walter having fairly tested 
the new machine, decided finally 
on absolutely adopting the system ; 
and in 1869 the more cumbrous 
Hoe and Applegarth presses were 
entirely superseded by the new in- 
vention. The original cost of the 
change must have been very serious, 
though no doubt the speculation 
soon repaid itself. After all, it 
could hardly be called speculation ; 
for the capabilities of the new 
machines had been carefully tried 
in secret before it was decided to 
trust everything to them, where a 
break-down of any kind must have 
been more than embarrassing. There 
is a curious memorial, by the way, 


of the long and patient labours on 
which the future of journalism so 
largely depended, in the shape of 
an old pillar which is still left stand- 
ing, while everything on the pre- 


mises about it has been cleared 
away and rebuilt. The pillar marks 
what was originally a kitchen, but 
which was subsequently transformed 
into the workshop, where the ma- 
chine of 1866 took shape and form. 
Of course there have been various 
improvements since those days. 
But they have been merely modi- 
fications, adapted to the original 
machine, which is still ready as ever 
for regular work; and the curious 
visitor may trace most of the changes 
by holes bored in the framework, 
whence bolts and rivets have been 
withdrawn. 

Talking of the memorial pillar and 
the original machine, we are recalled 
back to our stroll through the office 
from our digression upon the prin- 
ciples of the “ Walter perfecting 
press.” Leaving the type-casting 
machine we had been looking at, 
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we descend into a chamber devoted 
to the stereotyping. In one corner is 
a kind of trap-door communicating 
directly with the composing-rooms 
above. Through that the page of 
type is lowered, set on a perfectl 

flat surface, and firmly secured with 
screws and wedges. In the stereo- 
typing-room it is placed upon an 
iron table, when a thick sheet of 
plies of damp papier-maché is pressed 
down upon it under ponderous rol- 
lers. The papier-maché having 
received the imprint, is dried by 
being squeezed a second time under 
a press on a metal surface, which 
is heated by steam to a very high 
temperature. The paper dries fast, 
while the pressure smooths out 
accidental inequalities. Then the 
dried page of papier-maché, which 
is the perfect counterpart of the 
raised type, having been previously 
carefully pared and _ trimmed, is 
slipped into a cylindrical mould 
shaped so as to cast the semicircu- 
lar stereotyped plate. The page is 
placed face upwards, the edges being 
secured by bands of metal, which 
regulate the required thickness of 
the cast. On these a counterpart 
of the mould is lowered by a crane 
suspended above them, when the 
page of papier-maché becomes the 
lining of a semicircular chamber. 
The boiling metal is poured into 
the mould, which, having been 
previously turned up on end, is left 
for a few seconds to set; the lining 
of the mould is lifted by the crane, 
the sheet of papier-maché is stripped 
off, and the mould, with the cast 
firmly adhering, is swung round and 
dropped into a second chamber of 
similar shape and dimensions to 
that from which it was taken. The 
plate has to be planed within, so 
that there may be no _ irregulari- 
ties in the printing ; and it is finally 
cut and trimmed at the edges. 
Then you see a_ half - cylinder 
of glistening white metal, carved 
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with clear-cut characters, and per- 
fectly ready for use. Nothing, by 
the way, gave the inventor more 
trouble than devising a satisfactory 
system of planing, and it cost him 
two years of assiduous experiment 
before he solved the problem suc- 
cessfully. There are six of these 
casting-machines arranged in a circle ; 
and we may add that the matrix of 
papier-maché—which, except for a 
slight discolouring of the surface, 
shows no sign of its contact with the 
boiling metal—may be used for im- 
pressions again and again, It takes 
some time to give even a rough idea 
in writing of what sounds like a 
series of tedious operations. But 
in reality the regulation time al- 
lowed, from handing the type-form 
down from the composing-room to 
having the stereotype ready to trans- 
fer to the printing-préss, is only ten 
minutes. When the journal runs 
to twenty pages, as is not unfre- 
quently the case, no less than one 
hundred and twenty plates must be 
cast in course of the night. Those 
for the outer sheets are disposed of 
first—six sets being made for the 
six machines, which have generally 
done the first part of their work by 
two o’clock, or shortly after. Six 
sets or forty-eight plates are used for 
the inner sheet, which must be print- 
ed against time, and goes to press 
at the eleventh hour. 

At one side of the stereotyping- 
rooms works the electrotyper, who 
prepares the daily charts of the 
weather, the maps of campaigning 
operations, &c. On our way to the 
printing department we may look 
in on the engine-room, where are a 
pair of twin engines by Penn & 
Son of 25-horse power each, with 
another of 60-horse power. In 
the spacious printing-room stand 
eight presses. Six of these are in 
ordinary use; but the whole eight 
are brought into play on the nights 
when the “Weekly Edition” is 
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published. Taking one of them, we 
shall attempt the rather difficult 
task of giving an intelligible idea 
of its wonderful arrangements, in 
language as little technical as pos+ 
sible. A continuous web of paper, 
weighing 800 lb., rather over four 
miles in length, and good for 5500: 
average copies of the journal, is 
mounted on a small roller. The 
paper is then passed from the web 
over a tension-roller, when it is 
drawn over a couple of damping- 
cylinders—the saturation being 
completed by the pressure of a 
second pair of rollers. The damp- 
ing, which is done in most offices 
by machinery apart, is equally 
simple and effective. The first pair 
of cylinders are hollow and covered 
with blankets. Steam passes in at 
the ends through small pipes, and is 
distributed by means of centrifugal 
force through an infinite number 
of minute perforations. Any in- 
equality of drag on the paper, as itis . 
carried over the damping-cylinders, 
is obviated by the catch of a couple 
of small rollers, which also relieve 
the printing surface from the strain 
of pulling it along. Now the 
paper is ready for the printing. 
Four great cylinders are adjusted 
in a vertical plane, one above the 
other. To the uppermost and 
lowermost are attached the stereo- 
typed printing~plates, while the 
intermediate pair are merely for — 
pressing, and are covered, as in 
other machines, with blanket. The 
paper is led between the upper 
printing and the upper pressing 
cylinders, receiving in its passage 
the impression on one side. Next, 
it is passed between the pressing 
cylinders, and afterwards between 
the lower pressing and the lower 
printing cylinders, and this time 
the impression on the reverse side 
is completed. 

The next step is to cut the print- 
ed ‘ Times’ roll into separate copies. 
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It is drawn forward out of the press 
by tapes, which lead it on to what 
it called the rock-frame; but on 
its way it has to go through the 
ordeal of the cutting-cylinders. As 
the dividing space of blank mar- 
gin between each copy passes, 
in about the fourth of a second, 
through these cutting-cylinders, a 
serrated knife shoots down from 
the upper cylinder into a recep- 
tion-groove in the lower. The 
sheet is severed, but not entirely. 
A scrap of the paper is left uncut 
at either end, so that each -copy, 
instead of leaving the rest in the 
lurch, draws its successor into the 
clutch of the tapes. When fairly 
in the tapes, it is seized in a tiny 
_ of rollers, revolving rather 
aster than the rest of the machi- 
nery. ‘The extra tension snaps the 
retaining tags,—the newspaper is 
dragged by the tapes up a sharply 
inclined plane, whence it shoots 
down a perpendicular oscillating 
frame, swinging to alternate sides, 
and delivering copies alternately 
on either hand from a “flyer,” or 
set of fingers. But the paper, 
before being delivered by the 
machine, may be actually folded. 
And as many of the news-agents 
— to have their copies un- 
olded, and as the folder cannot be 
used for the extra half-sheet with 
which the ‘Times’ very frequent- 
ly appears, the “folders” may be 
attached or detached at will. We 
say “folders,” because they are in 
duplicate, as a single instrument 
would obviously be unable to keep 
pace with the rapidity of the rest of 
the machinery. When the folders 
are to be used, the flyer is disen- 

ed; and the folders are run 
taal on wheels into its place. 
Then the swing-frame throws the 
sheets into either pair of folders by 
turns. The sheet on leaving the 
frame is led by the tapes along a 
table. Across the table there runs 
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a slit; beneath the slit are a pair 
of rollers, and above it is a paper- 
knife. As the middle of the sheet 
is brought over the slit, the knife 
comes down, forcing the paper into 
the rollers, and giving it fold the 
first. Fold the second is effected 
by a second knife, adjusted at right 
angles to the former, sending the 
sheet between a second pair of rol- 
lers. The third and fourth plies 
are accomplished by similar oper- 
ations, when the folded journal is 
dropped into the box that is placed 
below in readiness to receive it. 

In short, the marvel is, as we 
remarked already, that literally 
each delicate step in a process that 
used to task the constant assiduity 
of the most practised workman is 
left entirely to machinery,—and to 
machinery that with ordinary care 
can hardly get out of order. The 
‘Times,’ as its inventor says, “is 
now printed at the rate of more 
than 70,000 copies per hour—.e., 
in less than half the time, and with 
one-fifth the number of hands re- 
quired by the fastest and best 
printing - machines previously in 
use.” 

When it was decided in 1862 to 
attempt the construction of this 
“perfecting” and perfected machine, 
it was settled at the same time 
that all the engineering work should 
be done on the premises in Print- 
ing House Square. That involved 
the establishing of a shop fitted 
with the necessary appliances; and 
latterly the work has been carried 
on there on an ever-increasing scale. 
The ‘Times’ not merely makes its 
own presses, but all its casting-ma- 
chines, composing-machines, &c., as 
well. Not only so, but it undertakes 
to supply its competitors whenever 
they choose to come to it. We be- 
lieve that the first order came from 
the directors of the ‘Scotsman,’ who 
set up two Walter Presses in their 
offices in 1872. At present the 
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‘Scotsman’ employs three, the 
‘Daily News’ six, the ‘New York 
Times’ three; the ‘Birmingham 
Daily Post,’ the ‘Glasgow News,’ 
and the ‘Vienna Presse,’ two each; 
the ‘Missouri Republican’ and the 
‘Magdeburg Zeitung’ one each. 

The papers when delivered from 
the flyers or the folding-machines 
are run off in trucks to the pub- 
lishing department: there they are 
hoisted in lifts to an upper room, 
where they are assorted in packages 
for the morning trains; and those 
packages are shot down through 
shafts to the carts and waggons in 
waiting below. On the floor of this 
room are the ‘tables where copies 
are made up and addressed to the 
customers who order them direct 
from headquarters ; ‘while in a room 
beyond is a counter for issues to 
town agents. Those morning trains, 
by the way, get earlier and earlier, 
so that the papers reach stations 
in the Midlands and north in 
time to be laid on the breakfast- 
tables of men of business; and Mr. 
W. H. Smith, like the Post Office 
authorities, has his own sorting 
travelling vans. Accelerated pub- 
lication had become indispensable 
if the London journals were to 
hold their own in the country dis- 
tricts with their provincial rivals 
in these days of the telegraph. 
The ‘Times’ now goes to press 
with its inner sheet at 3.45, and 
the publication ends about 5.15; 
and thus, in any case, the orations of 
the later speakers, when debates in 
the House are carried into the small 
hours, must be condensed mather 
unceremoniously. 

The premises are in course of 
being lighted by electricity, and 
when the arrangements are com- 
pleted, there will be twenty lights. 
At present there are six in the 
printing-room; and the apparatus 
employed are lamps by Rapieff and 
a “Gramme - Dynamo - Magnetic ;” 
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the lighting being under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Rapieff himself, 
who carries on his most interesting 
experiments on the premises. There 
you may see how heat is converted 
into motion, and motion recon- 
verted into heat and light. 

The advertisement-hall, with the 
rows of clerks seated at the long 
parallel counters, and the range of 
windows looking out on Queen 
Victoria Street, reminds you of the 
interior of one of the modern joint- 
stock banks, except that it is far 
more commodious than most of 
these. And it well may be so, 
without guessing at particulars, 
which are private property. Noth- 
ing can show more forcibly the 
disinterested public spirit with 
which the great journal has al- 
ways been conducted, than the 
spirited conduct of the managers 
during the great railway mania. 
According to an article which ap- 
peared twenty years ago in the 
‘Quarterly Review,’ the advertise- 
ments of the ‘Times’ had risen, for 
the four weeks of October 1845, to 
the unprecedented average of nearly 
£6500. They must have gone on 
increasing till the inevitable crash, 
which might have been indefinitely 
deferred under favouring circum- 
stances,—for ready pens were dif- 
fusely eloquent, as in the prospectus 
of the famous Glenmutchkin Rail- 
way, and the specious promises were 
vindicated by paragraphs of unim- 
peachable statistics. Some of the 
morning journals gave a return for 
each advertisement in the form of 
a puff—direct or indirect; a kind 
of unholy bargaining which, we are 
sorry to say, has hardly gone alto- 
gether out of date at present. The 
‘Times’ had only to be silent and 
neutral, and its columns must still 
have been overcrowded, as the most 
influential medium of publicity. 
But while making money far beyond 
all former precedent, it set itself 
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nobly to stem the current which 
was hurrying hundreds of thousands 
of frenzied enthusiasts towards their 
ruin. Before the mania appeared 
to have reached its height, it set 
itself steadily to write it down; 
and day after day, in vigorous lead- 
ing articles, warned the infatuated 
victims of the coming collapse. Its 
conduct was as effective as it was 
self-sacrificing. In a single week, 
in the beginning of November, the 
value of the advertisements had 
fallen to one-half; and the ‘Times’ 
could write retrospectively with a 
clear conscience when panic had 
succeeded to insane over-confidence. 
We have adverted to the unri- 
valled position of a paper command- 
ing so magnificent a revenue and 
practically assured of its perma- 
nency; for the ‘Times’ has really 
almost a monopoly of the advertise- 
ments that address themselves to 
the moneyed and influential classes. 
There are people who may see these 
in any other paper; but everybody 
must see them in the ‘Times.’ Do 
you care to know who is dead or 
married; to contrast the attractions 
of the various Transatlantic steam- 
packet companies; to know what is 
going forward nightly in the theatres? 
it is to a copy of the ‘Times’ you 
turn instinctively, knowing exactly 
where to put your finger on what 
you want. So when one is looking 
out for an investment, safe or spec- 
ulative, it is the ‘Times’ that intro- 
duces you to the Joint Stock Com- 
pany (limited) which offers you 
andsome returns if you are content 
to run certain risks; or to the Colo- 
nial Government, the Corporation, 
or the Harbour Board, which is 
issuing its 6 or 4 per cent bonds at 
97. Casual advertisers know that 
there must be tens of thousands 
of people daily who, taking up the 
‘Times’ advertising-sheet with some 
definite purpose, or, still more prob- 
ably, from sheer listlessness, may 
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be caught by some announcement 
that strikes their eye and their fancy. 
The invalid comes on a grand 
discovery which seems the very 
thing for his chronic complaint; 
the sportsman on a new self-acting 
central fire; the literary man on 
an édition de luxe; and the vir- 
twoso on some priceless treasure 
of the antique. Creditors are 
warned to send in their claims; 
charities appeal to the sympathies 
of the benevolent; properties and 
residences to be sold or let are 
jostled into the market by whole 
pages; and servants, from the chef 
to the under scullery-maid, are offer- 
ing themselves for situations by the 
hundred. In short, it is the jour- 
nal of the financier, the solicitor, 
the man of business, the philan- 
thropist—of almost every class, or 
of any class you please—who are 
possessed of a certain property 
qualification or social standing. 
Should the paper seem to decline 
in point of talent for a time, or be 
run hard by some enterprising com- 
petitor, owing to some adventitious 
circumstance, it is almost impossible 
that its circulation can seriously or 
permanently decline; because it is 
carried along by the sheer weight 
of those advertisements, till it has 
time to pull itself together, and re- 
cover any lost ground. Putting 
out of the question the unequalled 
amount of news and literary matter 
it provides, people must take it 
in for the sake of the advertise- 
ments. And meanwhile its ample 
resources come into play. The 
spirit of enterprise on which it 
prides itself is piqued; the interests 
which are grown so gigantic are 
threatened; it spends money, if 
needful, more liberally than before; 
—and the game must almost in- 
fallibly go against the adversary, 
even though he had marked a trick 
and two by honours. And in all 
probability the relative superiority 
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they give it is likely to be increased 
indefinitely as advertising indefi- 
nitely expands. It is not only that 
everybody advertises ; but now they 
advertise on a scale that would 
have seemed reckless insanity to 
their fathers. The tradesman of 
the old school was shy of throwing 
away his sovereigns; and he had 
been brought up to believe firmly 
in the maxim that a bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush. Now 
we are gone far beyond curt an- 
nouncements. Itis nothing unusual 
to have a person impressing on you, 
through a column and a half, that 
he can sell his goods at co-operative 
prices. The advent of a new min- 
eral water is heralded for months 
before by columns of sentences that 
simply repeat each other with slight 
variations ; and banking establish- 
ments, which may be presumed to 
be careful of their money, think it 
worth while to publish their bal- 
ance-sheets at length. The fact 
is, that the trading classes have 
come to the conclusion that nothing 
pays like profuse advertising, and 
that the more you sow the more 
richly shall you reap. Already 
the issues of the ‘ Times’ have been 
expanding under the pressure, and 
each additional half - sheet of ad- 
vertisements carries a percentage 
of literary matter along with it. 
Wher trade revives, or in the 
next period of inflation, we may see 
advertisers making interest with 
the leading journal to have pages 
‘devoted to their special affairs, and 
waiting their turn for admission, 
like the aspirants to a fashionable 
club. And as the charges of a mo- 
nopolist are regulated by demand, 
there may be advances on present 
rates, with a corresponding increase 
in quantity; while, should the rev- 
enues of Printing House Square 
expand, the public will have a per- 
centage of the profits given back to 
them in some shape, and the paper 
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become still more of a national in- 
stitution. 

It is a question too risky, per- 
haps, ever to be tried, whether 
the ‘Times’ would gain or lose by 
reducing its price. As experience 
seems to show, it would certainly 
slip between two stools, unless it 
came boldly down to a penny; and 
though it could work so far on 
velvet with its revenue from adver- 
tisements, the actual sale of the 
journal would almost necessarily 
bea loss. Should the discovery be 
made that has so long been sought 
after, and could the price of such 
paper as the ‘ Times’ is printed on 
be reduced by a half, we might, 
perhaps, see the experiment tried, 
It would be a misfortune for the 
penny papers; there are several of 
these that have deserved all their 
success. Their promoters have 
shown qualities of energy and — 
lic spirit that scarcely fall short 
of those of the leading journal: 
they have been patient and coura- 
geous under adversity; and have 
only become more liberally enter- 
prising when the tide of prosperity 
turned in their favour. It was a 
bold measure when they decided 
to publish at a penny,—though it 
must be remembered that when 
that experiment was first attempt- 
ed, there was little to be lost and 
much to be retrieved. When the 
experiment had succeeded in one 
case, imitation was natural, if 
not necessary. The story of the 
‘Daily News’ is a very interestin, 
one. It was started in 1846, an 
apparently under very favourable 
circumstances. The hundred shares 
into which it was divided were 
influentially held. Charles Dick- 
ens consented to become editor; 
and Mr. Dilke, who then owned 
the ‘ Atheneum,’ wasthe manager. 
From the first it enlisted distin- 
guished contributors, several of 
whom had a pecuniary stake in it. 
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It began its operations on the only 
sound system,—that of spending 
money freely, and paying its staff 
most liberally. No paper can hope 
to make profits at first ; but for years 
the losses of the ‘ News’ were enor- 
mous. Then the price was reduced 
nearly by a half—from fourpence 
to twopence halfpenny. That half 
measure was a mistake, of course ; 
and the increase of circulation bore 
no proportion to the reduction of 
income. The managers beat a 
humiliating retreat to the former 
fourpence, without recovering the 
lost ground. At last they decided 
to take the bull by the horns, and 
come out asa penny journal, while 
retrenching at the same time in 
nothing except in the quality of the 
paper. Whether they had imme- 
diate reason to congratulate them- 
selves on the change, we do not 
know, but it is an ill wind that 
blows nobody good: the Franco- 
German war came as a godsend to 
them; and their war news was so 
full, so animated, and so early, that 
suddenly the circulation rose enor- 
mously. Any one in the habit of 
travelling to London by morning 
train, when Tours was threatened 
and Paris beleaguered, must remem- 
ber the rush upon the news-boys 
for copies of the ‘Daily News.’ 
The advertisements had, of course, 
a corresponding fillip ; the size of 
the paper was —— and it be- 
came a most flourishing property. 
Since then it must have undergone 
considerable fluctuations ; but its 
Ly gamgem on the whole, can have 
ad no cause to complain, and it 


is firmly established as an excellent 
investment. 

The history of its younger rival, 
the ‘Telegraph,’ is even more ro- 
mantic, so far as vicissitudes are 


concerned. The ‘Daily News’ 
never showed signs of extreme in- 
anition to the public, whatever may 
have been the secret anxieties of its 
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shareholders. The ‘ Telegraph’ ap- 
peared in forma pauperis from the 
first. It came out in 1855 at the 
then unprecedentedly low price of 
twopence, but it excited no sort of 
sensation. The failure is easily 
explained by the fact of its having 
been launched without the money 
necessary to grease the slips. Its 
then proprietor had to shift on credit 
when he could procure it, and gradu- 
ally got deeper and deeper in debt, 
though his liabilities, for obvious 
reasons, were trifling enough in the 
aggregate. Among the creditors 
was Mr. Levy, the present owner, 
who, after taking over the copy- 
right in security for an advance, 
finally bought the wreck of the 
any | for a trifle. We have 
eard that he telegraphed to a 
brother in Paris to ask if he cared 
to go halves in the modest venture. 
The answer was in the affirmative ; 
and the fortunate speculator, as 
a sleeping partner in the concern, 
has since been drawing a moiety of 
profits which can only be second 
to those of the ‘Times.’ For not 
only is the circulation still probably 
the greatest in the world—though, 
from the circumstance of its ceasing 
to advertise the extent of the issue, 
we assume that the circulation has. 
probably been declining—but the 
‘Telegraph,’ in the way of adver- 
tisements, has a most lucrative 
clientéle of its own. The ‘Tele- 
graph’ followed the example of the 
‘Standard’ in coming out with a 
double sheet ; and not unfrequently 
it has added a supplement, making 
a total of ten pages for one penny. 
We need hardly say that the adver-. 
tisements occupy the lion’s share of 
the extra sheet,—and so much the 
better for the ‘Telegraph.’ At one 
time, if we remember right, it sold or- 
published—for the two things are 
not necessarily the same—a daily 
average of over 200,000 copies,— 
a success which was altogether un- 
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paralleled in its way, and the more 
surprising in a paper comparatively 
so youthful. Though the ‘ Stand- 
ard’ appeared more than half a cen- 
tury ago, yet as a penny paper it is 
scarcely senior to the ‘ Telegraph.’ 
It passed through the twopenny to 
the penny stage—and ever since, 
it must, on the whole, have been 
rapidly improving as a property ; 
while its literary character, and, 
doubtless, its circulation, stand at 
least as high at present as they 
have ever done. No penny paper, 
as it takes good care to announce, 
gives its readers so much matter for 
the money ; and whether we look 
at the quantity or the quality, the 
results are equally creditable and 
wonderful. It is not our object at 
present to make literary criticisms 
or invidious comparisons; but b 
general consent, the ‘ Standard,’ 
during the last year or two, has 
taken a very extraordinary é/an in 
the value of its news and the bril- 
liancy of its articles. 

We suppose that the Americans 
would say that, in the enterprise of 
their leading journals, they. “ lick 
the old country,” as in most other 
things. Naturally, we are by no 
means ready to admit that; but we 
must confess that, in some things, 
they run us hard. Having an ocean 
between them and the European 
continent, where, after all, the main 
business of the world is being trans- 
acted, they have had to pay enor- 
mous sums for their telegrams. 
Combination has been lightening 
telegraphic expenses of late, as 
with our Press Association, and 
with Baron Reuter’s agency. But 
every now and then some dashing 
journal will make arrangements to 
outstrip its rivals at any cost; and, 
in the earlier days of Transatlan- 
tic telegraphy, £2 was the charge 
for a single word. The New York 
journals have taken the lead, though 
some of those in Chicago and Boston 
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have-been’ very little behind them ; 
and of the great journals of New 
York, the most notorious is the 
‘ Herald.’ Perhaps it is not the 
style of paper which our more dis- 
tinguished English press men would 
care to be connected with. But if 
profit be the chief object of journal- 
ism, the ‘New York Herald’ has 
been a distinguished success; and 
assuredly it may boast of being 
popular in the literal meaning of 
the word. Literary merit, we may 
presume, is regarded as a secondary 
consideration, though the ‘ Herald ’ 
does not stint the pay of its contri- 
butors ; but it lays itself out to seek 
sensations, and is as liberal as un- 
scrupulous in its arrangements for 
procuring them. The vivid descrip- 
tions of atrocities of crime, and the 
picturesque colouring of social scan- 
dals, are relieved by scientific re- 
searches at the Pole, and philan- 
thropic exploring expeditions in 
Africa. Its founder, Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, was a Scotsman, and a 
Banffshire man. The chief capital 
which he brought to the pais of 
his venture was his audacity. He 
understood the tastes of the readers 
he wrote for: he went in for abuse 
of prominent men, and indulged in 
the most violent personalities ; and, 
with a certain negation of principle, 
he laid down the prudent, rule of 
never accepting a challenge or re- 
senting an insult except by renew- 
ing his offensive attacks. So there 
was an immense demand for the 
exciting representative paper; and 
as the funds flowed in, he rein- 
vested them in extending his re- 
sources for collecting information. 
The modern Americans, like the old 
Athenians, love to tell or to hear 
some new thing; and when great 
events were afoot, or important ut- 
terances were expected, Mr. Bennett, 
by scattering his dollars broadcast, 
often succeeded in outstripping his 
competitors. During the Civil War 
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he deserved the greatest credit for 
the promptitude and variety of his 
war intelligence. And as the paper 
grew richer it became more respect- 
able. It would hardly be flattered 
by being credited with conscientious 
—- but personal attacks have 

ecome rarer or less virulent, except 
under the irresistible provocation 
of some burning local question or a 
closely contested campaign for the 
presidency. 

The ‘ Herald’ is still sensational 
before anything, as it is still equal- 
ly shrewd and unscrupulous: and 
accordingly it makes special local 
arrangements for being posted up 
in all the news of New York. We 
understand that it has thirty sub- 
editors and chief contributors, who 
assemble in congress every after- 
noon. Mr. Bennett, the son and 
heir of the founder, who advertised 
himself some years ago in England 
as a yachting man, takes the chair 


in person when he happens to be 


at home. There are a_ certain 
number of sub-editors charged with 
special local departments,—such as 
financial news, ship news, police 
news, &c.; and reports are made 
either at a central bureau in the 
town, connected with the publish- 
ing office by special wire, or at one 
of several succursales. There are 
one hundred and twenty-six com- 
positors, paid by the job, with 
twenty-four superintendents, read- 
ers, &c., on weekly wages. There 
is a system of stereotyping copied 
from the ‘Times.’ The main 
sheet goes to press at three in the 
morning, and is printed by five 
double presses of Bullock, which 
have very recently replaced the Hoe 
press. With these Bullock presses 
there is likewise a considerable 
economy of labour—though each 
must be served by four workmen. 
Working double tides as they do, 
each can turn out 20,000 copies per 
hour. The Bullock press does not 
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wet the sheets; but the wetting is 
done as in the Paris ‘ Figaro’ office, 
by damping-machines in the same 
apartment. There are two engines 
of 80-horse power each. These are 
fitted with supplementary boilers; 
but the steam comes usually from 
three boilers placed in the basement 
of a building 250 feet off, being con- 
ducted through subterranean pipes. 
These boilers consume yearly 2000 
tons of coal. The papers are dis- 
tributed in four heaps from each 
double machine; and thirty men 
are employed in counting, folding, 
and packing them. From the head 
office they are forwarded to the 
railway stations and to the branch 
establishments, where they are dis- 
tributed again to the news agents 
and venders. It must be remem- 
bered that in America a very large 
proportion of the papers are sold 
to chance customers in the trains, 
steamers, streets, &c.; and when ex- 
citing news is announced, there are 
often free fights among the strug- 
gling salesmen round the doors of 
the distributing offices. The every- 
day circulation of the ‘ Herald’ is 
about 100,000; on Sundays it sells 
30,000 copies additional. 

We have seen something of the 
working of some of the greatest 
journals in the world, and we need 
not prolong our article by visiting 
establishments that are less preten- 
tious, and necessarily less advanced. 
But before closing it, we may call 
attention to the extraordinary pro- 
gress the press has been making of 
late years in Germany, under con- 
stitutions that are either Liberal or 
profess to be so. Those small-sized 
German papers are priced compara- 
tively dear. Yet the proprietors 
occasionally perform feats of enter- 
prise that are worthy of their con- 
fréres in London or New York. 
There is the ‘ Kélnische Zeitung’ 
for example, which has still its 
head office in the old Rhenish 
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city, though it is a Berlin journal to 
all intents and purposes. Its war 
intelligence during the Franco-Ger- 
man war was admirable; its foreign 
correspondence is invariably excel- 
lent; and its leading articles are 
lucid, pointed, and closely reasoned. 
But its most conspicuous features 
are its reporting and distribution. 
It has its staff of short-hand writers 
in a gallery in the Chambers of the 
capital, who relieve each other every 
ten minutes ; and the notes of each re- 
porter are flashed immediately along 
the electric wires to Cologne. There 
they are printed and published in 
time for despatch by the night 
train; and the paper circulates in 
Berlin in time to be laid on the 
breakfast-tables. The number of 
home subscribers has increased in 
ten or twelve years from about 
12,000 to 26,000,—a very credi- 
table total for a country like 


Germany; and a separate edition 
is published besides for transmis- 
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sion to foreign countries. More 
significant still of the growing in- 
terest in public affairs is the state of 
things in southern Germany. Be- 
fore 1848, with the exception of 
the ‘Government Gazette,’ there 
was no political newspaper in Vi- 
enna. In 1860 there were over a 
hundred journals of one kind or 
another; while in the Exhibition 
year, before the financial crash, ac- 
cording to figures in the official 
statistics, they had increased to 355. 
Nothing can be more perfectly 
organised than the chief establish- 
ments; so far, at least, as the lite 

arrangements are concerned. Each 
sub-editor has his department— 
home politics, foreign affairs, fin- 
ance, &c.; and while their apart- 
ments are as handsome as we might 
expect in a city that half ruined it- 
self by extravagance in building, we 
believe that great improvements 
have been introduced of late years 
in the mechanical departments. 
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A sap calamity has occurred to 
mar the satisfaction with which the 
country welcomed the end of the 
Affghan war, and the establishment 
of British influence in the territories 
of the Ameer Yakoob Khan. Our 
Envoy to Cabul, his staff, and escort, 
have fallen victims to the lawless 
turbulence of the country which it 
was a primary object of their pres- 
ence to restrain. Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari and his gallant companions 
have laid down their lives as 
nobly as the bravest of their 
predecessors who have fallen vic- 
tims to oriental treachery in the 
service of their sovereign; and the 
desperate defence of the Cabul Re- 
sidency on that black Wednesday, 
3d September 1879, will be read 
on the pages of Anglo-Indian his- 
tory with feelings of emotion and 
reverence not less than those that 
are stirred by the memories of the 
Well at Cawnpore, or the Residency 
of Lucknow. The country suffers 
and sympathises with the relatives 
of the gallant officers who have 
been sacrificed to a mutinous mob; 
and while it is the lot of the latter 
to mourn, it will be the duty of the 
former to take prompt and speedy 
vengeance for their blood. The 
steps which Government has al- 
ready taken are sufficient proof that 
it has no intention to evade this 
obligation. And its task must go 
beyond mere acts of external retri- 
bution, for we must examine our 
own responsibilities for the disas- 
ter, and not shrink from attaching 
blame to any quarter where we may 
find it due. 

The story of the Cabul Embassy 
is as brief as it is bitter. It entered 
Cabul on the 24th July, and was 
received with every demonstration 
of enthusiasm for the new alliance 


with the Government of India. 
The Mission was escorted by twenty- 
six native troopers and fifty infantry 
of the Guides—too slender a support 
as it now appears; and the Em- 
bassy and its attendants were. as- 
signed quarters in buildings which 
turn out to have been utterly un- 
adapted for purposes of defence. 
By the Ameer and his Durbar the 
Embassy was treated with every 
mark of consideration. The inter- 
course between his Highness and 
Sir Louis Cavagnari was frequent 
and cordial. No apprehensions 
regarding their safety were enter- 
tained by the members of the Mis- 
sion, who freely showed themselves 
in the streets of Cabul; nor did 
they find any grounds for believing 
that the popular feeling was averse 
to their presence. They were aware 
of the existence of malcontents, 
hostile to the Ameer, hostile to 
British influence, and above all, 
hostile to the establishment of 
any settled form of government 
that would restrain lawless intrigue 
and corruption. But in the recent 
sharp lessons which Affghan treach- 
ery had received, and in the pres- 
ence in Affghan territory of a 
strong British force, both the Gov- 
ernment and the Embassy had an 
assurance that the Ameer’s author- 
ity would be respected in his capi- 
tal, and that the country was safe 
from internal commotions, on this 
side of the Paropamisus at least. 
The first actual warning of danger 
was the fatal outbreak of the 3d 
September. Had disaffection taken 
any overt form previously, it could 
hardly fail to have reached the 
knowledge of the Embassy, deeply 
skilled as its members were in the 
mysteries of Affghan intrigue, and 
in the characters of the leading 
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Cabul chieftains; and they would 
certainly have communicated the 
news to the Government of India, 
which would have taken immediate 
steps to support the Ameer and to 
insure the safety of our officers. 

Our experience of Affghanistan 
has, however, repeatedly taught us, 
in bloody lessons, the excitability 
of the native character. As a 
single spark dropped into a bazaar 
will soon set a whole town in a 
blaze, so the sight of half-a-dozen 
rioters will speedily kindle a whole 
Eastern populace into affray. Even 
in a city like Bombay, with an 
efficient municipal government, a 
powerful force of police, and troops 
cantoned in its very centre, a few 
angry words between a handful of 
fanatic Mohammedans and Parsees 
bred a disturbance that had nearly 
ended in the sack of the town not 
much more than five years ago. In 
the present case, the claims of a 
mutinous body of soldiers for their 
arrears, and the lawless steps which 
they took to enforce their demands, 
were sufficient to plunge a whole city 
into insurrection. It appears that the 
soldiers had got no redress from the 
Ameer, and they naturally turned 
towards the British Embassy, where 
they would probably suppose was 


‘the depot of the money with which, 


as they knew, the Government of 
India had promised to subsidise the 
Cabul Durbar. We know not as 
yet what counsels had first inclined 
them in that direction, or whether 
there were any chiefs of influence 
in the background fomenting the 
mutiny, but there must have been 
a prospect of plunder in the Resi- 
dency military chest sufficient to 
give a point to Affghan cupidity. 
There is no more common experi- 
ence in Affghan history than for 
regiments to threaten the Durbar as 
the most effectual means of obtain- 
ing their arrears; and the fact that 
the mutineers assailed the Resident 


instead of the Ameer on this occa- 
sion, suggests that they looked upon 
the British as paymasters in the 
altered state of Affghan affairs. 
Nor can we doubt that the native 
jealousy of foreign influence, as well 
as the innate fanaticism of the 
rabble, may have helped to guide 
the tumult towards the British 
quarters, although we have no 
grounds as yet for supposing that 
the outbreak had its origin in an 
of these feelings. It seems te | 
more likely that these, and eve 
other source of dissatisfaction with 
the present régime, which would not 
have dared to seek expression of 
their own account, took advantage 
of the mutinous spirit of the Hera- 
tee troops, and led them to perpe- 
trate a deed which by themselves 
they would not have ventured to 
attempt. . 

And so the mutinous regiments 
surrounded the quarters of the 
British Mission on Wednesday, 
September 3d; and ill adapted as 
these were for defence, the gallant 
little garrison held the place against 
their foes for a whole day, fighting 
desperately, and killing more than 
man for man of their assailants. 
The whole city appears to have 
risen in the confusion. The 
Ameer, according to his own ac- 
count, was besieged in his house 
and incapable of sending assistance 
to Sir Louis Cavagnari. He des- 
patched, however, Daoodshah, who, 
as a popular general, might have 
been supposed to have influence with 
the troops, but who was unhorsed 
and all but murdered. He then 
sent his father-in-law, Yahya Khan, 
the newly appointed Governor 
of Cabul, and his son, with a 
body of Moulavies, to call the 
peopie to order and their allegiance 

the influence of their religion ; 
but all alike failed to quell the 
tumult. The details of the defence 
are still far from complete, but we 
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know that the struggle was a des- 
perate one, and that our men sold 
their lives dearly. According to 
the account given by a trooper who 
has reached our outposts, Cavagnari 
was wounded about mid-day, and 
must have perished in the ruin of 
the building. Jenkyns, his secretary, 
succeeded in sending a letter to the 
Ameer, asking for succour, and his 
Highness returned for answer, “If 
God will, I am making prepara- 
tions.” Throughout the whole day 
the siege of the Residency went 
on, and it was not till nightfall 
that, with the aid of fire, the mu- 
tineers succeeded in effecting an 
entrance and in annihilating the 
surviving defenders. Only a few 
troopers escaped, with the exception 
of nine, who were absent on a fora- 
ging party. The trooper who es- 
caped had seen the body of Jenkyns, 
and of Hamilton, the commandant 
of the escort, the latter lying across 
a mountain-gun. The tragedy is 
to us one of the saddest events 
that has occurred in our history 
since the days of the Indian Mu- 
tiny, but it carries with it no stain 
to our flag, no taint of shame to the 
British Government. The mem- 
bers of the Embassy have laid down 
their lives like true subjects of the 


Queen, 
“Dying grimly, still unconquered, 
met A their faces to the foe.” 


And in their death they have shown 
the Affghans, as well as the Central 
Asian States, a sample of the spirit 
that still remains to avenge their 
slaughter. 

The results of the mutiny sug- 
gest two saddening reflections, 
which we trust will be subsequent- 
ly removed by satisfactory explana- 
tions. The first is, that the escort 
was, as events have turned out, 
inadequate for the protection of 
the Mission; the second, that the 
quarters assigned to Sir Louis Cav- 
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agnari and his followers were not 
sufficiently strong to make their 
safety independent of popular tu- 
mults, which hitherto have not. 
been exceptional occurrences in 
Cabul. It is easy, however, to. 
be wise after the event. The 
question of the escort was attended 
by many difficulties which must 
have been carefully weighed by the 
Government of India. It may be 
remembered that when it was pro- 
posed to send a force a thousand 
strong to escort Sir Neville Cham- 
berlain’s Mission to Cabul in the end 
of last year, a loud outcry was raised 
by the Liberals about the inexpedi- 
ency of despatching so large a party 
on a friendly errand. Such a force, 
said the Opposition, could have no 
other object than to overawe the Ca- 
bul Government and coerce it into 
our plans. Had it been proposed to 
escort the late Embassy by a force 
as strong, we have no doubt a still 


greater clamour would have been 


made by the Opposition. But it 
was essential that the Treaty of 
Gandamak should have fair play, 
and that the Affghans should see 
that Yakoob Khan and not the 
British Envoy was the ruler of 
Cabul. The universal satisfaction 
with which the terms of the new 
alliance were received by the lead- 
ing Cabul sirdars was an additional 
motive to the Government of India 
to assist the execution of the treaty 
by a show of confidence in the good 
disposition of the Affghans. And 
lastly, the close proximity of a large 
proportion of the expeditionary 
force must have counted for much 
in the arrangements of the Mission. 
The balance of statesmanship seems - 
therefore to have been on the side 
of the Viceroy; and if our calcula- 
tions have failed, it has been rather 
because in Affghanistan as in 
France, “Vimprévu” is the arbiter 
of events, than that our plans did 
not rest on a sound basis. 
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With regard to the quarters pro- 
vided for the Mission, there seems 
reason to complain. That they 
were unfitted for defence was ap- 
parent at the outset, and they seem 
to have been accepted only as a 
temporary residence until buildings 
suitable to the dignity of the Em- 
bassy and the safety of its members 
could be provided. This, however, 
is a subject that will fittingly be 
considered when the position of 
the Ameer with regard to the 
mutiny is investigated. We are 
forced to believe that Sir Louis 
Cavagnari considered himself and 
his followers to be safe there for a 
time. Had he had any apprehen- 
sions of insecurity he was bound 
to have communicated them to the 
Government of India, which would 
have speedily taken steps to place 
the safety of the Embassy beyond 
question. That he did not do so, 
the despatches which have been 
already published afford incontest- 
able proof. 

The present is not a fitting time 
to discuss the conduct of the Ameer 
Yakoob Khan in its relationship to 
the revolt. We may expect that 
his attitude will be submitted in 
due season to the closest investiga- 
tion; and out of the conclusions 
then come to must arise results that 
will bear directly upon the future 
of his rule. In the meantime we 
have no wish to believe that he has 
acted otherwise than in good faith, 
and with a sincere desire for the 
safety of his English guests. If we 
are hastily inclined to think that he 
might have displayed more vigour, 
and to wish that he had tried his 
personal influence with the mob in- 
stead of sending deputies, we have 
yet to learn the position which the 
mutineers had taken up towards 
himself. We know, however, that 
his authority was not strong in 
Cabul, and that he was only com- 


mencing to consolidate his power 
with our assistance. The treacher- 
ous character of the Barukzye fam- 
ily must not influence us in the 
absence of compromising facts; and 
it must be the sincere desire of all 
who have the maintenance of the 
present treaty at heart, that the plot 
should be found not to have had 
a deeper root, and that Yakoob 
Khan’s conduct may come advan- 
tageously out under the strict scru- 
tiny to which it must, in the inter- 
est of all, be subjected. In the 
meantime, if the Ameer himself 
truly describes his own situation, 
he deserves our sincere sympathy ; 
and his difficult position is at present 
the strongest motive that we have 
for pushing on to Cabul with as 
little delay as possible. In a letter 
to the Viceroy, dated September 
llth, a week after the mutiny 
broke out, his Highness says :— 


‘*T have received your letter of 7th 
instant, and was much pleased. I 
fully understood what was written; 
complete confidence was restored, and 
sense of relief felt in friendship shown 
by Viceroy, as my prosperity found 
favour in his sight. I am dreadfully 
distressed and aggrieved at recent 
events, but there is no fighting against. 
God’s will. I hope to inflict such 
punishment on the evil-doers as will 
be known world-wide and prove my 
sincerity. I have twice written on 
this subject, and third time by my 
confidential servant, Shere Mahomed 
Khan. I had written to say that for 
these eight days I have preserved self 
and family by the good offices of those 
who were friendly to me, partly by 
bribes, partly by hoaxing the rebels. 
Some of the cavalry I have dismissed, 
and night and day am _ considering 
how to put matters straight. Please 
God, the mutineers will soon meet 
with the punishment they deserve, 
and my affairs be arranged to satis- 
faction of British Government. Cer- 
tain persons of high position in these 
rovinces have become rebellious, but 

am watching carefully and closely 
every quarter. I have done all I could 
to insure Nawab Gholam Hussein’s 
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safety. I trust to God for sogeeenny 
of showing my sincere friendship for 
British Government and securing my 
good name before the world.” 


This, on the face of it, seems an 
honest statement; and it is all the 
more important in the face of the 
reports which we meet with every 
morning in the anti-national jour- 
nals, that the Ameer has put him- 
self at the head of the rebels,—the 
wish in this case being of course 
father to the suggestion. 

We have stated our grounds for 
believing that the present crisis has 
been brought about by the mutiny 
of a body of undisciplined troops, 
and that there were no general na- 
tional feelings involved in the out- 
break. It is more difficult, however, 
to predict how far the effects of 
such an ebullition may extend. To 
an impetuous race like the Aff- 
ghans, such a tumult is as a spark 
to a powder-mine. It is easy to 
excite national feelings and to en- 
list religious sympathies in behalf of 
the deed that has been done at 
Cabul; and there can be little doubt 
that the smouldering embers of 
hatred to the English infidels will 
now be blown to a glow wherever 
they exist throughout the country. 
It will be much in our favour 
should the present rising prove the 
means of drawing the different 
elements of disaffection to a head. 
It is gratifying, however, both as a 
present assistance and as a future 

romise of loyal co-operation with 
ritish aims on the part of the 
Affghans, that those tribes who in 
the recent expedition have come 
most closely under our influence, 
and have learned most of our dis- 
position, have unhesitatingly cast 
in their lot with us at the present 
time. The majority of the Ghilzais 
—a powerful clan who have them- 
selves on more than one occasion 
turned the balance of empire in 
Affghanistan—have declared for us ; 
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while the Governor of Candahar has 
pledged himself to unite their an- 
cient rivals, the Douranees, with 
them under our standard. No higher 
tribute could be paid to the influ- 
ence which, during our occupation 
of Eastern Affghanistan, we have 
been able to bring to bear upon the 
native tribes than this fact. We 
have thus a large and most import-. 
ant section of the country rescued 
from the chances of rebellion, and 
an example of submission displayed 
that will not be thrown away upon 
the rest of the tribes. No doubt 
advantage will be taken in various 
quarters of the present outbreak, 
but the disaffection will be active 
in the ratio of its distance from the 
British advance. We can scarcely 
feel surprised that the outbreak at 
Cabul should have been repeated at 
Herat, where Fakir Ahmad Khan, 
the Governor, has been its most 
prominent victim. The mutinous 


troops at Cabul were chiefly from 
that province, and in all probability 
it is their representations that have 
induced their friends and country- 


men to follow their example. The 
outbreak at Herat and murder of 
the Governor is proof, if proof were 
needed, that the present insurrec- 
tion has been caused by no special 
antipathy to British influence, but 
rather by the hatred of all author- 
ity natural to the Affghan charac- 
ter, and by the desire, ingrained in 
the race, to turn every opportunity 
to account for bloodshed and plun- 
der. But rebellion only thrives so 
long as there is a chance of its being 
ultimately crowned with success; 
and when the Affghans see that the 
only result of their present turbu- 
lence is to tighten the grasp of the 
British upon their land, they will 
be fain to temper their patriotism 
by practical considerations, as other 
races have had to do before them. 
If Lord Beaconsfield’s Govern- 


ment has met with unexampled 
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misfortunes in the course of its for- 
eign policy, it has at least displayed 
unexampled powers of retrievin 
them. The promptitude with which 
an army of retribution has been set 
in motion on this occasion, and the 
firm resolve to avenge the slaughter 
of our officers, have been greeted 
with acclamations by the best por- 
tion of the Continental press,* and 
have even extorted a shade of ap- 
oatty: from the Opposition at home. 
ad there been a possibility of the 
Mission holding out, and had not 
the news of its destruction arrived 
almost simultaneously with the in- 
telligence of its danger, a dash upon 
Cabul would certainly have been 
made to rescue them at all hazard. 
But now that all is over, we can 
afford to take time and do what we 
have to do with thoroughness and 
deliberation. We do not want a 
showy vengeance, although we must 
of course inflict punishment upon 
the ringleaders of the mutiny, and 
upon all who can be convicted of 
having taken part in the attack on 
the Residency. But our main aim 
now must be to put a final end to 
the possibility of such outbreaks as 
have cost the lives of the Missions 
of Burnes and Cavagnari. We have 
to draw the teeth of the Affghans, 
or to put such a muzzle upon their 
mouths as will effectually prevent 
them from biting in future. This 
is not to be accomplished by a dash 
into the country, and out again, 
when the power of the enemy has 
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been broken. Since Abyssinia and 
Coomassie we have grown rather 
partial to punitive raids, which have 
generally been characterised by 
much ery and little wool. But in 
Affghanistan we have a definite 
stake to fight for behind the pun- 
ishment of the mutineers. The 
policy which was initiated under 
the Treaty of Gandamak rested 
upon too firm a basis to be over- 
thrown by an Affghan rabble. We 
now, more than ever, see the danger 
that Affghan anarchy might prove 
to British interests; the hopeless- 
ness of expecting any improve- 
ment from native rule unaided by 
British counsel and assistance; and 
the necessity for having observant 
agents, not merely in Cabul, but in 
every centre of Affghan power, to 
advise the Government of India as 
to the drift of popular feeling. In 
short, we have no choice between 
leaving the country to itself and 
the establishing of such a machinery 
of government as shall insure order 
and place the turbulent classes 
under thorough restraint. 

As for the Treaty of Gandamak 
itself, the crisis at Cabul, so far 
from abrogating it, has given it a 
force which the Government of 
India probably would not at once 
have put in motion. In discussing 
its provisions, we pointed out} the 
impossibility of its execution upon 
any other terms except an un- 
derstanding not expressed in the 
Treaty, that we were to interfere in 





* In the present altered tone of French feeling towards this country, and the 


evident response which the Republic is making to overtures from St. Petersb 
following remarks of the ‘ Débats’ are a high tribute, even if unwillingly 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy : ‘‘ At bottom, i 


, the 
paid, to 
owever, Lord Beaconsfield’s Cabinet 


has shown a keen sagacity for the interests of the country, and has been faithful 


to its real traditions. 
her destinies been confid 
price. Greatness is expensive, and 
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and, being vulnerable at so many points, 


must know how to defend herself by diplomacy and war, or resign herself to loss 


of empire. Lord Beaconsfield has tri 


to inculcate this ; he has given England 


the feeling of danger ; he has roused her from a mistaken sleep.” 
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internal affairs whenever the sta- 
bility of the Ameer’s Government 
and the Eastern interests of Great 
Britain rendered such interference 
advisable. The necessity for such 
power on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India must have been 
obvious to every one. We had 
undertaken the charge of the 
Ameer’s foreign relations; but how 
could we manage these unless we 
also kept the peace within his 
borders? At the time when the 
Treaty was concluded, we certainly 
never contemplated that we would 
receive so rude and speedy a call to 
assist in the internal administration 
of Affghanistan. It was presumed 
that, with the subsidy which he 
was to receive from the British 
Government, and with the assur- 
ance of their support in the back- 
ground, Yakoob Khan would be 
able to stretch as firm a hand over 
his dominions as ever his grand- 
father, Dost Mohammed, had held 
out. Whether or not the Ameer, 
even had his government got fair 
play, would have been able to justi- 
fy this expectation, we may be now 
permitted to doubt, for his conduct 
in the late crisis rather bespeaks 
him as wanting his grandfather’s 
energy of character. It does not 
appear that he has turned the time 
since peace was concluded to proper 
account in strengthening his power, 
and in removing the more obvious 
causes of discontent among his sub- 
jects. The Treaty proceeded on the 
supposition that Yakoob Khan was 
a competent ruler, who would be 
able to answer for the peacefulness 
of his subjects; but it was also so 
worded as not to preclude us from 
making such other arrangements for 
the government of Affghanistan as 
events might show to be necessary. 
Should Yakoob Khan, however, 
be found to have been thoroughly 
loyal to the Treaty, great con- 
sideration will be due to him on 


account of the difficult crisis 
through which he has had to pass. 
The temptation to secure his im- 
mediate safety by putting him- 
self at the head of the mutineers 
must have been great, and probably 
only the certainty that such a step 
would prove his ultimate ruin has 
induced him to accept the serious 
risk of holding out until relieved 
by British troops. If the Ameer, 
therefore, should be found to have 
been innocent of all association with 
the instigators of the mutiny, he 
is deserving of our commiseration, 
and the present unfortunate revolt 
ought not to be turned to his dis- 
advantage. But it is nevertheless 
clear that if Yakoob Khan is to con- 
tinue to rule in Affghanistan, it must 
be on a very different footing from 
that on which his predecessors have 
hitherto stood. We have, as we 
have said, now no choice between 
abandoning the country and directly 
interfering in its internal adminis- 
tration. The former alternative is 
one against which public opinion 
has already emphatically declared ; 
the latter is full of difficulty, but it 
is to be done. Whatever reorgani- 
sation of the Affghan Government 
may be essayed after the pacification 
of the country has been achieved, 
the ultimate responsibility for the 
administration of Affghanistan must 
rest, not with the Ameer, but with 
the paramount Power—the Govern- 
ment of India. 

It was only to be expected that 
the mutiny at Cabul, and the re- 
opening of the Affghan campaign, 
would lead to strict criticism 
of the policy from which these 
events have sprung; but we were 
hardly prepared for the wild burst 
of abuse which the Anti-national 
party has poured out upon the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury as its author. Her 
Majesty’s Government has been 
charged as the cause of the murder 
of the Embassy, with as much jus- 
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tice as the assassination of Lord 
Mayo or of Chief-Justice Norman 
could have been laid at the doors 
of the Duke of Argyll and the Lib- 
eral Cabinet. The Anti-national 
press has never for a minute per- 
mitted itself to reflect that, but for 
the policy inaugurated in Lord Sal- 
isbury’s despatch of 22d January 
1875, we might have had to lament 
a worse calamity for the empire than 
even the slaughter of Sir Louis 
Cavagnari and his comrades—the 
presence of a Russian force in Ca- 
bul. Such an event was quite 
within the bounds of possibility, 
had the do-nothing system of Lord 
Northbrook, with regard to Affghan 
affairs, been permitted to continue 
unreversed. A short recapitulation 
of the facts under which Lord Salis- 
bury penned his despatch, insist- 
ing on the establishment of British 
agencies in Herat and Candahar, 
will speedily clear away much mis- 
construction on this point. 

In the beginning of 1875, it was 
evident that unless something was 
done to tighten our hold upon 
Affghanistan, the country would 
speedily drift away from the Brit- 
ish alliance and come under Rus- 
sian domination, in the same way 
as had befallen the Central Asian 
Khanates. Lord Northbrook’s in- 
difference had sacrificed all the in- 
fluence that Lord Mayo had acquired 
for the Government of India with 
the Ameer Shere Ali Khan. The 
Ameer was sullen and disappoint- 
ed, and indisposed to accept an 
friendly advice from Lord North- 
brook’s Government. Visits from 
the Russian emissaries were becom- 
ing more frequent at Cabul, and we 
had sure information that General 
Kauffmann was making considerable 
progress with Shere Ali. General 
Llamakin’s demonstration on the 
Attrek, and his pretentious annexa- 
tion circular, had led us to appre- 
hend an early movement in the 
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direction of the north-west frontier 
of Affghanistan on the part of the 
Russians. Our policy was crip- 
pled for the want of more cer- 
tain intelligence regarding the 
doings of the Cabul Durbar and 
the progress of events in Central 
Asia. Our only representative in 
Affghanistan was a mere news- 
writer, who probably did not pos- 
sess as much political influence at 
Cabul as the ‘ Times’s’ correspond- 
ents in Paris and Berlin exercise 
in their respective capitals. His 
reports were exceedingly meagre, 
and not at all to be relied upon; for 
Sir Richard Pollock, through whose 
hands the agent’s reports passed, 
states that “any native who took a 
perfectly independent tone at Cabul, 
and made no secret of reporting 
regularly to his Government, with- 
out reference to the wishes of the 
Ameer, all information that he be- 
lieved to be correct, would very 
shortly find his position at Cabul 
unbearable.” It was under these 
circumstances that Lord Salisbury 
proposed to establish English agen- 
cies, not at Cabul, but at Herat and 
Candahar. Had Lord Northbrook 
addressed himself at this time to 
carry out the Secretary of State’s 
instructions, there can be little 
question that he would have suc- 
ceeded, empowered as he of course 
would have been to make conces- 
sions on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India which the Ameer 
had been anxiously demanding 
for years past. Shere Ali, in the 
summer of 1875, was not so firm- 
ly enmeshed in the Russian toils 
but that he could have been readily 
reclaimed to the British alliance. 
But instead of carrying out Lord 
Salisbury’s instructions, Lord North- 
brook set himself to contest them. 
A whole year was lost; and while 
the Governor-General was devising 
elaborate arguments to show why 
we should let Affghanistan drift, 
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General Kauffmann was busily cul- 
tivating the friendship of the Ameer, 
and endeavouring to widen the 
breach between him and the Vice- 
roy. By the time that Lord Lytton 
went out in 1876, the situation 
had undergone a material change. 
Not only was Shere Ali by this 
time committed to the Russian 
emissaries, but the aspect of affairs 
in Europe had begun to influence 
the East, and rendered it. still 
more difficult to bring the Ameer 
to reason. If any reflection for 
our present troubles rests upon 
an individual statesman it must 
rather be upon Lord Northbrook, 
who obstructed the establishment of 
agencies at a time when we should 
have had comparatively little diffi- 
culty in inducing the Ameer to 
agree to them, than upon Lord 
Salisbury, who initiated in the 
nick of time a course which the 
interests of British power in India 
imperatively demanded that we 
should follow. Had Lord North- 
brook utilised the summer of 1875 
in coming to an understanding with 
the Ameer on the basis of Lord 
Salisbury’s proposals; instead of 
wasting time in combating his in- 
structions, Shere Ali might have 
been still on the throne, we might 
have been saved the Affghan ex- 
pedition, the Cabul massacre, and 
the necessity that is now before us 
of overrunning the country, and 
of reorganising its government up- 
on a basis that must more or less 
curtail the ancient independence 
of the country. It gives us no 
pleasure to speak in harsh terms 
of the late Viceroy, whose inter- 
nal administration of the Indian 
empire deserves the highest praise ; 
but we are bound to say that if 
the responsibility for our Affghan 
misfortunes is to be apportioned, 
there are few of them that cannot 
be directly traced to his lordship’s 
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policy, and none of them that could 
not in all human possibility have 
been averted, had Lord Northbrook 
during 1875 lent himself heartily to 
the carrying out of the Secretary 
of State’s recommendations. 

The member for the Elgin burghs, 
of all men, has come forward as the 
denouncer not so much of Lord 
Salisbury’s policy as of Lord Salis- 
bury himself. It does not need 
much penetration to discern where- 
in consists Lord Salisbury’s exceed- 
ing sinfulness in the eyes of the 
Anti-national party. Had he but 
betrayed the Ministry and deserted 
his post at the critical season when 
the Russians were advancing upon 
Gallipoli, his name would probably 
have been as savoury in the Radi- 
cal mouth as those of Earls Derby 
and Carnarvon. But as he stood 
by the Ministry and saved it from 
breaking up, he is of course the 
most prominent mark for the exe- 
cration of the Opposition, next to 


‘its arch-enemy, Lord Beaconsfield 


himself. Viewed from the lofty 
height of self-sufficiency on which 
Mr. Grant Duff looks down upon 
current affairs, the policy of Lord 
Salisbury conspicuously shows the 
absence “at the centre of affairs of 
men who have that highest quality 
of statesmanship, aptness to be 
right, aptness to be in harmony 
with the drift of events and the 
order of the world.” Certainly Mr. 
Grant Duff himself, when in office, 
was so much in “harmony with the 
drift of events” in Central Asia, 
that he declined in any way to in- 
terfere with them, and hence in a 
great measure arose the necessity 
for a more energetic policy when 
Lord Salisbury came to the India 
Office. When the member for the 
Elgin burghs was at the India Office, 
with the Duke of Argyll for his 
chief, the seeds of all the Central 
Asian harvest of troubles which we 
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are now reaping were sown and 
watered. They did nothing them- 
selves, and they would allow the 
Government of India to do nothing. 
They restricted the wise measures 
which Lord Mayo was prepared to 
take for cementing the Umballa 
alliance with Shere Ali, and which 
would in all probability have saved 
future quarrels with the Ameer and 
expeditions into his country. “No 
treaty, no fixed subsidy, no Euro- 
pean troops, officers, or residents, no 
dynastic pledges,” the Duke of 
Argyll and Mr. Grant Duff kept 
dinning into the ears of the Gov- 
ernment when Shere Ali was seek- 
ing for assurances of support.— 
(Affghanistan Blue-book, p. 95.) 
And again, when Shere Ali, 
frightened by the absorption of 
Khiva and the approach of Russia 
to his border, began to earnestly 
seek some pledges of our alliance, 
the India Office loftily caused him 
to be informed that “it did not at 
all share his alarm” (ééd., p. 108). 
Mr. Grant Duff, moreover, manifest- 
ed the same insouciance of Russian 
progress that he showed about 
Affghan affairs, and played into the 
hands of Russia in the “neutral 
zone” delusion with an innocence 
that, to Prince Gortschakoff, must 
have been absolutely refreshing. 
‘The right honourable gentleman, 
however, is now apparently deter- 
mined to make up for his past 
neglect of the practical part of the 
‘Central Asian question by theo- 
retical expositions. The account 
of the Affghan mischances, which 
the other day he set before the 
Peterhead fishermen—to whom, 
by the way, he quoted Goethe 
in the original — showed that he 
had at least followed one side 
of our policy with close atten- 
“tion. But as for the exter- 
‘nal events which stimulated and 
influenced our course of action,— 


the advance of Russia, the hostile 
attitude of the Ameer, the connec- 
tion between the situation in Aff- 
ghanistan and our efforts to make 
peace in Europe, the Stolieteff em- 
bassy, the check to our Chamber- 
lain Mission,—these are trifles too 
insignificant for Mr. Grant Duff to 
deal with, and not at all necessary 
to enable his constituents to form 
an adverse opinion of Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government. 

Lord Salisbury’s critics are all 
very careful to leave out of sight 
the connection of the Affghan 
question with the recent crisis in 
Eastern Europe. When Russia 
found herself worsted in Europe, 
and unable to make good the Treaty 
of San Stefano, she naturally was 
anxious to distract the attention of 
Great Britain by fomenting trouble 
in the direction of India. The state 
of Affghanistan afforded her a favour- 
able opportunity for harassing us in 
that quarter; and we can see now, 
that but for the firm tone which Lord 
Lytton’s Government had taken up 
with the Ameer Shere Ali Khan, 
a diversion might have been created 
upon the north-eastern frontier of 
India which would have seriously 
impeded the efforts we were making 
to restore peace in Europe. The 
Russian mission was the preliminary 
menace ; and had we allowed it to 
pass unnoticed, we should speedily 
have found ourselves, so far from 
being able to send Indian troops 
to Europe, urgently compelled to 
strengthen the European garrison 
of India. In such a case, where, 
we ask, would have been the 
chances of our being able to bring 
Russia to reasonable terms? M. de 
Giers, of the St. Petersburg Foreign 
Office, frankly admitted that Russia 
was seeking to influence European 
politics through her machinations in 
Affghanistan. “The dispositions of 
the Imperial Government in regard 
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to the Central Asian question,” said 
M. de Giers to Mr. Plunkett on 
September 8, 1878, “have neces- 
sarily been affected by the political 
condition in which we were placed 
by the attitude of England during 
the recent crisis in the East.” This, 
be it noted, was urged in apology ; 
but we may easily infer that had 
these “ dispositions” been attended 
by any measure of success, the 
Berlin Treaty would have been still 
more difficult of achievement. We 
have only to refer to the Russian 
admissions during the latter end of 
last year, to convince ourselves that 
the Affghan policy initiated by 
Lord Salisbury, and carried out in 
so spirited a manner by Lord Lytton, 
contributed not less than the efforts 
of the Cabinet in Europe to bring 
the Russo-Turkish war to an hon- 
ourable and satisfactory conclusion 
in the Treaty of Berlin. 

The effect of the Cabul outbreak 


upon the present Central Asian 
policy of Russia is a subject that 


cannot be dismissed with light 
treatment. The advantage which 
the present emergency offers is such 
as no Government in the position of 
Russia would be apt to pass unno- 
ticed. She was compelled to with- 
draw from intervention in Affghar- 
istan under circumstances which 
could not fail to be mortifying to 
the feelings of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, and we cannot expect that 
she will be disposed to sympathise 
with us in our present embarrass- 
ments. Notwithstanding the bitter 
tone of the bellicose portion of the 
Russian press, we have no reason 
to apprehend that the Imperial 
Government will seek to offer any 
interference with our plans for the 
settlement of the Ameer’s terri- 
tories. Her own affairs in Central 
Asia must for some time, at least, 
require all the energies that the 
Czar’s Ministers can devote to them. 
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The Russian Government is at pres- 
ent suffering from an empty ex- 
chequer and from something resem- 
bling political paralysis, and it is 
otherwise in no condition to hazard 
a struggle such as any attempt to 
intervene in our action with regard 
to Affghanistan would necessarily 
bring about. Russia, we believe, 
will be content with humbler aims. 
She has at present a considerable 
expedition in the field, ostensibly 
directed against the Tekke-Turco- 
mans, but very probably designed 
to advance in the direction of Merv, 
should circumstances favour such 
a course. Were our hands free at 
the present moment, we might view 
so near an approach to the Affghan 
frontier with suspicion, and prob- 
ably make it a subject of energetic 
remonstrance with the St. Peters- 
burg Government. The serious 
check which the advance of the 
expedition has sustained, and the 
heavy loss which it has suffered, 
will, however, postpone, for a time 
at least, its progress in the direction 
of Affghanistan. But apart from 
the success or defeat of the Tur- 
coman expedition, we must shape 
our policy in accordance with facts. 
The Cabul outbreak has unques- 
tionably hastened on the time 
when the British and Russian 
influence must meet in Asia on a 
common frontier. We have had no 
desire for such a rencontre, but it 
would be unjust to ourselves to say 
that we fear it. Probably we should 
be much safer standing face to face 
with Russia across a defensible fron- 
tier, than if a debatable ground were 
left between us which she could 
employ as a theatre of intrigue and 
as a source of annoyance and inse- 
curity to our power. Russia, how- 
ever, has, we believe, no wish at 
present to come to open hostilities 
with a European Power in Asia. 
Her Central Asian armaments, how- 
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ever sufficient for dealing with na- 
tive races and overrunning barbarous 
states, are not suited to deal with 
regular armies. She has troubles in 
the direction of China, to which she 
has recently been compelled to re- 
store Kuldja, that forbid of her 
diverting her attention for any 
length of time from her remaining 
acquisitions in that quarter. We 
are justified, therefore, in presum- 
ing that if she intervenes at all in 
the settlement of Affghanistan, it 
will merely be to seek security for 
her own frontiers, and as a sort of 
salve for the soreness which she 
naturally feels at having been com- 
pelled to withdraw so abruptly from 
her relations with the country last 
ear. We have given Russia dis- 
tinctly to understand that Affghan- 
istan must be considered to lie out- 
side her sphere of influence, but 
we must still admit that as a neigh- 
bouring Power, she possesses an 
interest in the settlement of the 
country to which, if expressed in a 
friendly way, we cannot fail to re- 
spond. We look far beyond the 
immediate difficulty when we say 
that there is an urgent necessity for 
arriving at a good understanding 
with Russia regarding the aims of 
the two empires in Asia. Hitherto 
our different spheres have been so 
far removed from each other, that it 
might have seemed like anticipating 
a collision to have pressed for an 
éclaircissement of our _ respective 
intentions. But the case is now 
altered. We feel ourselves against 
our will borne into close proximity 
with regions where Russia, by right 
of conquest, is entitled to express 
an opinion as to our approach, and 
it would: be folly, as well as injus- 
tice, to ignore the influence which 
her power upon the Oxus_neces- 
sarily gives her in all questions re- 
lating to Central Asia. A practical 
Government like that of Lord Bea- 
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consfield has no need to be told by 
the Opposition how to meet the 
dangers that lie in the path of its 
policy. 

When the whole of the facts con- 
nected with the recent outbreak 
have been sifted, and not till then, 
we shall be able to estimate the 
extent of the work that is before 
us. At present we can hardly say 
whether it is incumbent upon us or 
not to maintain the integrity of the 
Ameer’s dominions. So far as our 
own interests are concerned, we can 
have little disposition to extend 
the area of operations beyond the 
Indian Caucasus. All the attention 
that the Indian Government is in 
a position to bestow would be re- 
quired for maintaining Affghanis- 
tan proper in peace and security. 
The Balkh country has never been 
thoroughly loyal to Affghan dom- 
ination, and its interests have sel- 
dom occupied more than a secon- 
dary place in the mind of the Cabul 
durbar. The settlement of the 
country beyond the Paropamisus 
is therefore a subject that does not 
immediately affect us, and that will 
depend upon the degree of obliga- 
tion which we feel to preserve the 
Ameer Yakoob Khan’s dominions 
intact. It is already clear that 
we shall have to send our forces 
into the Herat country before peace 
can be restored; and in all prob- 
ability we may have to occupy that 
town. With Herat in our hands, 
the Russian expedition against the 
Tekke-Turcomans will cease to en- 
danger the peace of the Affghan 
frontier, and we shall be in a posi- 
tion to watch its aims, and, if neces- 
sary, to prescribe proper limits to its 
sphere of operations. Herat has 
always commanded the highway 
of Indian invasion. Alexander, 
Timour, Jengis Khan, and Nadir 
Shah have made Herat the first 
stage on their road to India. Its 
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possession has been an object of in- 
tense interest to Great Britain ever 
since the ambitious schemes of the 
First Napoleon suggested the pos- 
sibility of a European invasion of 
India. Great Britain, not less than 
Russia, requires to set limits to the 
exercise of her territorial influence 
in Asia, and the lessons of history, 
as well as the more pregnant facts 
of present politics, point clearly 
to Herat as our goal in Western 
Affghanistan. When we say this, 
we must not be supposed to be 
pointing in the direction of annexa- 
tion. All we ask is that we shall 
retain such a hold upon Herat as 
will effectually prevent it from 
falling into the hands of any 
foreign Power; and we must leave 
the issue of events in Affghanistan 
to prescribe the way in which that 
position is to be secured as an out- 
work for the defence of the British 
empire in India. 

The views of the Russian press 
npon this subject are singularly 
moderate at the present time. A 
late number of the ‘Golos’ very 
bluntly states the arrangement 
which Russia will be glad to ac- 
cept with regard to Western Aff- 
ghanistan. She has no objections 
to our subduing Cabul and occupy- 
ing the Candahar country provid- 
ed Herat is ceded to Persia, while 
Russia is allowed to possess the 
left bank of the Attrek, so that 
she may command the Turcoman 
country on as far as Merv. This, 
at all events, is a practical proposal, 
but it is one that no English Cabinet 
could for an instant entertain. We 
have an idea—it may be a supersti- 
tious one—that Herat is the key 
to India, and it will be difficult to 
convince British statesmen that so 
commanding a point may safely be 
committed to any Power that we 
cannot exercise absolute influence 
over. It seems to be a foregone 
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conclusion with the Russian press 
that the Czar’s Government is to 
make use of the present oppor- 
tunity to establish its influence in 
Merv; and the only counterpoise 
that Great Britain could have in 
such an event would be a hold upon 
Herat and the surrounding country. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, whose long 
experience and close study of the 
Central Asian Question enable 
him to speak with the highest 
authority on this subject, has 
put the matter very clearly. 
“If Russia,” he says, “remained 
encamped on the Caspian, we should 
not, of course, leave the valley of 
the Indus. So long as she held 
aloof from Merv, we should hold 
aloof from Herat; but if she deli- 
berately threw down the gauntlet, 
she must expect it to be taken up. 
We could not, as the guardians of 
the interests of India, permit her, 
on the pretext of .curbing the Tur- 
comans or establishing a_ trade- 
route through Asia, to take up a 
position unopposed on the Murghab 
which would compromise the safety 
of Herat. That city is both strat- 
egically and politically an indispen- 
sable bulwark of India, and we can- 
not and will not allow its future fate 
to be at the disposition of a foreign 
Power.” We have italicised Sir 
Henry’s concluding sentence, to 
which present circumstances have 
given a much keener significance 
than it possessed at the time when 
it was written (1874). The com- 
mand of Herat, either directly by a 
British garrison, or by subsidised 
troops, must be one of the cardinal 
points of British policy in Affghan- 
istan; andno Ministry would con- 
tinue to enjoy the confidence of the 
country that would admit, even as a 
subject for discussion, the question of 
its cession to either Russia or Persia. 

The thorough preparations which 
are being made for the advance on 
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‘Cabul afford an assurance that the 
first object of the expedition will be 
speedily achieved. Whether or not 
we meet with serious opposition on 
our march to the Affghan capital, our 
troops will be able to force their 
way without delay. It is a good 
omen that the command of the ad- 
vanced force has been given to 
General Roberts, whose energetic 
operations in the Kurrum valley 
and the Peiwar Pass were the most 
memorable features in the late cam- 
paign. His division has already 
secured the Shutargardan Pass ; and 
allowing for the possibility of the 
rebels making a stand, we may rea- 
sonably hope that he will be able 
to march into Cabul during the 
first or second week of October. 
The delay at the outset, caused 
by the want of transport, has con- 
firmed the impression produced 
by the campaign in Zululand, that 
this is the weakest point in our 
military administration. The mor- 
tality among camels and other beasts 
of burden in Affghanistan has been 
great, and partly explains the dead 
lock which the Government of 
India is labouring so hard to re- 
move; but it does not augment our 
confidence in our army administra- 
tion to find that, when it has to 
deal with a sudden and unexpected 
emergency, it is invariably paralysed 
at the outset by want of sufficient 
means of transport. It is easy, how- 
ever, to argue how our present action 
might have been expedited had we 
possessed a Transport Service cap- 
able of sending our troops straight 
to Cabul; but it must be borne in 
mind that the finances of India are 
not in a condition to maintain a 
system during time of peace to 
meet an emergency such as has 
now arisen; and even to expand 
the nucleus of a perfect system 
must take time when operations 
have to be conducted in a country 
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difficult to traverse, deficient in 
resources, and distant from the 
source of supply. The public, in 
its desire for that sudden and sha 
stroke which we all know is so tell- 
ing, hardly pauses to estimate the 
difficulties our Indian Government 
and its servants have to contend 
with. We cannot, however, blame 
the short delay which has taken 
place before the advance of the 
columns into Affghanistan; for the 
uncertainty of the length to which 
the campaign may run, and of the 
area over which it may extend, 
makes it desirable that our arrange- 
ments should be upon a scale equal 
to any contingencies. 

The Government of India is to 
be congratulated upon the firmness 
with which it has refused permis- 
sion to the regular correspondents 
of the newspaper press to accom- 
pany the advance upon Cabul. The 
results of the Russo-Turkish war, 
and in a less degree the experience 
of our own two expeditions in Aff- 
ghanistan and South Africa, have 
shown that the publicity which 
obtains under the present system 
is fatal to strategy and embdrras- 
sing to good. generalship. We 
make no reflection upon the war 
correspondents, many of whom are 
men of bravery and energy as well 
as of literary ability. But a war 
correspondent’s first duty is towards 
the newspaper which employs him. 
He is bound to get at as full infor- 
mation as he can glean regarding 
both the movements of the troops 
and the plans of the general, whose 
object, on the other hand, must be 
to have his dispositions kept secret 
until the time has arrived for carry- 
ing them out. There is thus a 
direct conflict of interests between 
the commander of an expedition 
and the war correspondents; and 
the latter are not on every occasion 
disposed to postpone their curiosity 
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to the necessities of the campaign. 
General Roberts, in his late advance 
upon the Peiwar, found himself on 
one occasion compelled to take order 
with a correspondent; and public 
opinion readily indorsed the justice 
of his action. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that war correspondents 
cannot in all cases raise themselves 
above the party policy of the news- 
papers for which they cater. The 
unworthy attacks which, some little 
time back, were made upon Lord 
Chelmsford’s command in South 
Africa, showed beyond question a 
greater regard for the preconceived 
policy of a newspaper than for the 
interests of truth. Criticism, if 
well timed and properly directed, 
may benefit the ablest general that 
ever took the field; but we can 
conceive nothing more embarrassing 
to a commander than to have his 
tactics canvassed and his plans con- 
demned even before he has had an 


opportunity of putting them to the 


touch. It no doubt involves some 
self-denial on the part of the British 
public to dispense with the latest 
telegrams from the seat of war in 
its morning newspaper; but the 
sacrifice is in its own _ interest. 
There are unquestionably times 
when the energy of newspaper 
enterprise, in connection with an 
army in the field, must be regu- 
lated; and the present is certainly 
an emergency that requires judici- 
ous treatment. The introduction 
of newspaper controversy and news- 
paper criticism into the steps which 
will have to be taken for the re- 
settlement of Affghanistan might 
enlarge the area of ill-feeling, and 
make more mischief than editors 
could mend. 

Scarcely less painful than the 
massacre of “the Embassy is the 
feeling of unseemly jubilation to 
which it has given rise in the minds 
of the Anti-national party. To them 
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the news of the disaster came as the 
first gleam of sunshine that had 
fallen upon them since the defeat 
of Isandhlwana. The regret ex- 
pressed by the anti-national organs 
for the murder of Sir Louis Ca- 
vagnari and his friends, was very 
feeble compared with the exultation 
which they showed at having got 
a new pretext for attacking the 
policy of the Government. We 
can understand the execrations 
which the Fenian press has been 
pouring on British policy for some 
weeks past, but we hardly expected 
that there was any section among 
ourselves that would welcome na- 
tional disaster as political capital. 
The spirit, however, which prompt- 
ed the first Lord Holland and his 
friends to wish that Napoleon 
might be able to drive the British 
into the sea, still, apparently, sur- 
vives among us, and would appar- 
ently hail any disaster to the Brit- 
ish arms that would be the cause of 
turning Lord Beaconsfield and his 
colleagues out of office. Happily 
on the present occasion, their efforts 
to excite the country against the Aff- 
ghan policy of the Government have 
proved abortive. The public voice 
has declared in favour of a prompt 
retribution, and of such a reorgani- 
sation of the Affghan territories as 
will remove all future possibility of 
their proving a source of danger. 
The Opposition has hitherto been 
unable to find a Jocus standi in the 
Affghan question. It has advo- 
cated inaction all along, without 
attempting to deny what conse- 
quences such inaction might lead 
to. Had Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment followed the counsels of 
the advocates of “ Masterly Inactiv- 
ity,” and allowed Russian influence 
to be established in Affghanistan, 
and Russian troops to enter the 
Ameer’s dominions, the Opposition 
would have been as violent in its 
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defence of the interests of the Em- 

ire as it is now vehement against 
them. It offered to us no alter- 
native counsel, it indicated no via 
media by which we could at once 
secure ourselves in Affghanistan and 
satisfy the Liberal party. It de- 
nounces our wars as “unjust” and 
“bloody ;” but it has never told us 
how we could have preserved peace. 
The same petty spirit runs through 
the criticism which the Cabul cam- 
paign is now exciting. The Liberal 
press makes no attempt to deny that 
the expedition is unavoidable, and 
that the government of Affghan- 
istan must be reorganised; and its 
only consolation seems to be that 
the task will be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty and danger. If 
we may judge from the character of 
the telegrams which the Liberal 
journals are at present ostentatiously 
parading before their readers, news 
of failure in Affghanistan would be 
more welcome to them than tidings 
of success. In spite of all the facts, 
they insist upon the Cabul mutiny 
being regarded as a national rising : 
reports of spreading disaffection, of 
tribes and chiefs casting in cheir 
lot with the rebels, of the proba- 
bility of the rebellion extending to 
remote provinces of the country, of 
the Ameer heading the insurrection, 
are greedily seized upon; and noth- 
ing is left unsaid that can damp the 
spirit of the troops or discourage the 
hopes of the nation. As an exam- 
ple of the manifest desire of the 
Anti-national journals to miscon- 
strue not merely the policy but the 
personal conduct of Ministers, we 
have only to refer to the ‘Specta- 
tor’ of 13th September. After two 
sensational paragraphs devoted to 
the “not-leaden-footed Nemesis” 
of Lord Beaconsfield, the ‘Specta- 
tor’ publishes the following, with 
the damaging comment of a point 
of exclamation, which, we presume, 
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in our “ viewy” friend’s punctuation 
serves to indicate a shriek: “ Lord 
Cranbrook, Secretary of State for 
India, is returning to his shooting 
in Aberdeenshire!” The motif 
of this p h was of course to 
persuade the public that the affairs 
of India were unsafe in the hands of 
a Minister who would leave town 
to take his pleasure, when the 
business of his department was in 
so critical acondition. Unfortunate- 
ly for the ‘Spectator’s’ point of 
exclamation, Lord Cranbrook was 
not going to his shooting, but to 
take up his post at Balmoral as 
Minister in attendance on her 
Majesty, and he did not leave the 
India Office until some days after 
the ‘Spectator’s’ announcement. 
This is but a trifle, but it shows 
how eagerly the Anti-national papers 
are casting about them for any 
means of damaging the Ministry. 
Provided Lord Beaconsfield’s Gov- 
ernment could be ejected from office, 
there is no humiliation that this 
portion of the press would not 
cheerfully put up with,—no disaster 
that would not be hailed as a 
ground for making the Ministry 
unpopular. 

If ever there was a time when 
the duty of a high-toned Opposi- 
tion was to sink party differences 
in the general interests of the 
Empire, it is undoubtedly the pres- 
ent. It would be useless to ignore 
the fact that our relations with the 
Czar’s Government, arising out of 
the settlement of Affghanistan, must 
be of a very delicate character, and 
such as cannot be subjected to the 
fierce atmosphere of party discus- 
sion. The English Radicals have 
once already misled Russia as to the 
views of this country, and precipi- 
tated her into a war which she has 
now good reason to regret. It is easy 
to conceive, if the Affghan war and 
the future government of the Ameer’s 
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country are to be made the subject 
-of an agitation policy, the difficulties 
that will be placed in the way of 
our being able to come to a har- 
monious understanding with Russia, 
such as is most desirable under pres- 
ent circumstances. We are justi- 
fied in expecting that Lord Har- 
tington and his friends will prove 
themselves worthy of the more 
patriotic traditions of the Whig 
party; but, unfortunately, his in- 
fluence over his own followers is 
of a very limited character. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that the 
misconduct of his party has com- 
— Lord Hartington to warn his 
earers at Newcastle that he at 
least is sincere in his sorrow and 
regret at the Cabul outbreak. We 
never permitted ourselves to doubt 
his Lordship’s patriotism, but the 
fact that he has felt it necessary to 
make such an apology shows how 


bitterly the leader of the Opposi- 
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tion feels the ill-concealed delight 
of his Anti-national followers. It is 
significant, as indicating the deli- 
cate nature of our diplomacy con- 
nected with the Central Asian 
Question, that Lord Beaconsfield, 
when addressing his old constituents 
at Aylesbury the other day, felt 
himself bound to avoid all reference 
to affairs in Affghanistan; and it 
is not too much to ask that some 
portion of the restraint which Min- 
isters have placed themselves under 
should be adopted by the tail-end 
of the Opposition. The time is not 
far distant when a General Election 
will give the Anti-nationalists an 
opportunity of impeaching Ministers 
before the constituencies, and until 
that time comes we claim for the 
Government fair-play to carry out 
its Eastern Policy, and to settle 
the Central Asian Question so that 
it shall cease to be the danger of the 
future to British power in India. 





